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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SHALL WE EXCUSE JAPAN? 


ARDINAL NEWMAN says that 

no man sins without making an 
excuse for his sin. As with men, so 
with nations, especially with nations 
that go to war in these latter days. 
In ancient times, kings and generals 
took the field for no better reason 
than that the snow had melted off 
the hills, the ice was out of the riv- 
ers, and soldiers were restive after 
a long winter cooped up in barracks. 
“In the spring of the year when 
kings are wont to go to war” is a 
Scriptural phrase 
that throws a: light 
on Old Testament 
times. If anybody 
had dared ask Alex- 
ander the Great what he was doing 
with his army in Asia, far away from 
his native Macedon; if some one had 
begged to know of Julius Cesar why 
he was at Rocamadour in the heart 
of France, Alexander would have 
said in Greek and Cesar in Latin 
“stat pro ratione voluntas,” which 
in our modern idiom means “that’s 
my business!” Travelers to the 
north of England just this side of 


Why Do 
Nations Go 
to War? 


the Scottish border are shown rem- 
nants of Hadrian’s wall which ran 
from Solway Firth to Tynemouth. 
“My goodness,” they say, “what 
were the Romans doing away up 
here?” The answer is of course 
that the Legions were advancing 
the frontiers of the Empire, plant- 
ing the Roman Eagle further and 
further away from the Milliarium 
Aureum, the bronze pillar in the 
Forum from which all roads radi- 
ated to the ends of the earth. That 
was held reason enough in those 
days. But with the lapse of time, 
the propagation of the religion of 
the Prince of Peace and the onward 
march of civilization, we have ar- 
rived at the point where a war of 
conquest must be justified, even if 
it be justified with a lie. 

So now Japan, though a pagan 
nation, has so far condescended to 
Christian scruples that she thinks 
it necessary to lie about her motives 
and her policies in the present out- 
rageous invasion of China. I, for 
one, could wish that she had re- 
tained the ancient savage honesty. 
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Asked what she is doing in Shang- 
hai, and Nanking, a thousand miles 
from home, she should say “Con- 
quest! here in the Orient we follow 
the code of Genghis Khan and Tam- 
erlane. We Orientals believe in war 
as you do in the western world, but 
here in the east we make no bones 
about it.” If we westerners then 
demurred and mumbled something 
about “The League,” “The Nine 
Power Pact,” the “Guarantee of Ter- 
ritorial Integrity,” it would be re- 
freshing if Japan answered “Don’t 
be ridiculous; did Hitler show any 
respect for the Treaty of Versailles? 
did Mussolini give a hang for the 
promises and pledges that bound 
Italy to the League, once he had set 
his heart on conquering Ethiopia?” 
If Japan, I say, had talked like that, 
we could have felt a certain admira- 
tion for her, such as we had for 
Dutch Schulz, Gerald Chapman and 
John Dillinger. Those outlaws were 
shameless and ruthless; they made 
no hypocritical pretenses. 


NLY yesterday, so to speak, we 
sent Commodore Perry to 
awaken Japan out of her Oriental 
stupor. We have to admit that she 
“came to” with a bang. She has 
copied our western customs with 
amazing aptitude and has caught on 
to our tricks with disconcerting 
rapidity. She can make and break 
an oath or a treaty with the slickest 
of us, and she has 
shown a superb dis- 
regard for her signa- 
ture on any number 
of scraps of paper. The Chinese call 
the Japanese “monkey men,” and 
the little fellows certainly are apish. 
They watched as Mussolini, alleg- 
ing certain “border troubles,’’ 
went into Ethiopia, not to wage 
war—bless your heart—but to pun- 


Nippon 
Catches On 





ish the marauders. Once in and the 
marauders duly attended to, he for- 
got to come out. So Japan has gone 
into China because of “border trou- 
bles.” She takes care to explain that 
what she is doing is not war (good 
heavens, what would a war be?) 
but another “punitive expedition.” 
That unpleasant duty fulfilled, she 
will doubtless come out again. Oh, 
yes she will, like Mussolini. 

To give Il Duce credit, he shows 

no jealousy because Japan has for 
the moment outshone him. Mag- 
nanimously he cries “Bravo, Nip- 
pon! You are one up on me. Ethi- 
opia has 350,000 square miles, Man- 
chukuo 460,000. Bully for you, little 
man, you are learning fast. But 
none the less, keep your eye on the 
master, I’m only beginning.” But 
so is the little man only beginning. 
When he gets the yellow races 
united, he will show the west a trick 
or two. Already in the race for 
world supremacy he has passed 
Italy and is pressing England. In 
1918 John Bull gob- 
bled up big chunks The Disciple 
of Africa. The Mi- Outshines 
kado is gobbling up the Master 
big chunks of Asia. 
In the eighteenth century England 
explained “We are an island king- 
dom; we have no room; we must 
expand; we shall take India.” In the 
twentieth century Nippon explains 
“We are an island kingdom; we 
have no room; we must expand. We 
shall take China.” John Bull un- 
like Jl Duce cries no “Bravo!” 
Frankly he doesn’t like this cocky 
little Oriental who has shown such 
precocious skill at the ancient and 
honorable game of land-grabbing. 


New if the Nipponese who have 
so few scruples would not pre- 
tend to have any, they would sim- 
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ply say, “Listen, you Westerners, 
We Orientals are a different race. 
You shall never understand us. We 
live in a different thought world 
from yours. Our philosophy is not 
yours. Your logic and your ethics 
mean nothing to us. Nor your poli- 
tics. You call our Mikado ‘Em- 
peror.’ But he is not ‘Emperor’ in 
the sense in which you use the word. 
Not Napoleon, not Charlemagne, 
not Cesar. The Mikado is God. To 
us his word is Law and Truth and 
Justice. True, we have a constitu- 
tion, but that doesn’t mean a thing. 
The Mikado’s will is our real consti- 
tution. If you of the Western world 
were not so stupid—you Americans 
in particular — you would have 
‘tumbled’ (that’s the word, we be- 
lieve) when we refused to deliver 
your President’s message to the 
Mikado. Our Mikado doesn’t re- 
ceive letters or write answers to 
kings or presidents or emperors. 
Get this fact: the Mikado is the Son 
of Heaven. Nippon is the only Di- 
vine kingdom. It is Nippon’s mis- 
sion to re-create the world. We 
have commenced.” 

Somehow that smacks of Moham- 
med. And itis ominous. The west- 
ern world may have as much trouble 
with Nippon as it 
had with the Turks 
before another cen- 
tury rolls away. 
Time was when the Crescent threat- 
ened our world. The blood-red sun 
on the white flag of Japan may some 
day be seen as far from Tokyo as 
the Marne was from Mecca. 


Japan 
Explains 


HEN, therefore, the Japanese 
cry “Asia for the Asiatics” 
they have in mind not merely the 
possession of Asiatic soil. They 
mean Asia for the Asiatic mentality, 
Asiatic psychology, Asiatic moral- 
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ity. They try to tell us, but we think 
they are babbling some curious Ori- 
ental mysticism and choose not to 
understand. True, we repeat the 
cliché, “East is East and West is 
West, and never the twain shall 
meet,” but we take it as a line of 
poetry, not as a profound psycho- 
logical and metaphysical truth. 

Recognizing our inability to un- 
derstand what is to them elemen- 
tary, the Japanese, called upon to 
justify the war in China, hand out 
to us statements such as are ex- 
changed among western nations; 
excuses, apologies, explanations. 
The Japanese look upon _ these 
things as a mother looks upon 
little fibs she tells her children be- 
cause they wouldn’t understand the 
truth. I can imagine a conference 
of Japanese diplomats: “Shall we 
try to tell these English, these 
Americans our philosophy of con- 
quest?” asks one. “Impossible,” re- 
plies another. “What then shall we 
say when they ask us what we plan 
to do in China? or when they de- 
mand explanation of 


why we bombed _ = The West 
their American war- Does Not 
ship, or why we Understand 


riddled the car of 

the British diplomat with machine 
gun fire?” “Oh, tell them anything. 
Tell them what they tell one an- 
other. Give them the kind of an- 
swer they would get from Germany 
or Italy or Russia. Of course we 
don’t believe it. They won’t believe 
it. But it will save their face, so 
let them have it. Meanwhile on 
with the holy war!” 


ied we Occidentals cannot grasp 
the Oriental mysticism that lies 
behind and explains the invasion of 
China. But at least we might un- 
derstand the excuses that the Japs 
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hand out. For we too have pragma- 
tists who define truth as that which 
serves the purpose. Indeed all that 
great part of the western world 
which has abandoned the Thomistic 
philosophy has accepted a prag- 
matic definition of truth. European 
diplomats don’t believe the state- 
ments they send to one another. 
They follow the principle of telling 
the other fellow what they think the 
other fellow may possibly believe, 
but knowing that he won’t believe 
it, they give it to him none the less 
so that he may pass it on to his 


people. If it quiets 
The Japs Use the people it is true. 
Pragmatism, What is truth? 
for Their Truth is what serves 
Purpose the immediate pur- 


pose. So say the 
favorite philosophers of the western 
world. 

Now the Japanese boys who came 
to Harvard and Yale and Columbia, 
or to Oxford or Cambridge or Ber- 
lin, and went home to take charge 
of affairs in Japan did not spend 
their four years in vain. They 
“spoiled” us as the Israelites 
“spoiled” Egypt, that is, they de- 
spoiled us, took what we had and 
made off with it. Amongst other 
things they took home a knowledge 
of the prevailing Occidental philoso- 
phy. They don’t accept it any more 
than Moses and Aaron accepted the 
philosophy of Tutankhamen. But 
in their dealings with the western 
world they use the western philoso- 
phy, the western ethics, and as the 
current jargon has it, the western 
ideology. Also the western termi- 
nology. The Japanese Ambassador 
in Washington, for example, apolo- 
gized profusely at the White House 
for what he called “this deplorable 
mistake,” the sinking of the Panay 
and the murder of a couple of 
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American seamen. But he didn’t 
really mean “deplorable” as the dic- 
tionary defines “deplorable” and he 
didn’t mean “mistake” as the dic- 
tionary defines “mistake.” He used 
those words because they are the 
words we wished to hear. They 
soothed us. They provided us with 
an excuse and a pretext upon which 
to say “the incident is closed.” 
Since the Ambassador’s words 
served the purpose for which they 
were used, they were true, as the 
pragmatists define truth. 


EARING—apparently with great 

surprise — that the western 
world was horrified at the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of inno- 
cent men, women and children in 
Shanghai and all along the Yangtse- 
Kiang, the Japs, as a concession to 
our peculiar western prejudices 
about cruelty, commenced to make 
excuses. They tried three or four 
that didn’t go very well. But finally 
they hit upon one that sounded 
good: Anti-Communism! It is the 
mission of Nippon, they explained, 
to save Asia and the rest of the 
world from the malign influence of 
Leninism and Stalinism. Shrewd 
enough! Germany and Italy ap- 
plaud. England and the United 
States dare not object for fear of 
seeming to favor Russia. So once 
again these sly Orientals have used 
the Occidental method and the Occi- 
dental philosophy to good effect. 
They have no concern about Com- 
munism as such, no concern such as 
that of the Holy Father who sees it 
as the enemy of Christian civiliza- 
tion. What do the heathen Japanese 
care about the fate of Christian civi- 
lization? But they know we worry 
about Communism. So they tell us 
they too are worried about Commu- 
nism. 

















: my amazement, I find certain 
Catholics whose natural hatred 
of cruelty is neutralized because 
they think they see in Japan an ally 
against Communism. Some of these 
Catholics have had the advantage of 
an education in Scholastic philoso- 
phy. That is to say, they learned, 
and presumably practiced, at least 
in the class room, an art of reason- 
ing as exact and as rigorous as the 
laws of mathematics. We may or 
may not remember our Scholastic 
metaphysics, ontology, cosmology, 
epistemology, but we like to believe 
that the habit of severe thinking 
that we learned in our logic course 
remains through life. We have no 
use for the contemporary, upstart, 
fly-by-night systems of thought that 
prevail in the “great” universities. 
We believe in truth as we believe in 
God. To us truth is not mercurial 
or evanescent. It does not evapo- 
rate in the heat of opposition. It 
does not change with nationality or 
race or time or place. Our philoso- 
phia is perennis: truth and right 
and moral principle are also peren- 
nial and universal. 

It is therefore a sin and a scandal 
if a Catholic applies a different 
standard of truth or of virtue ac- 
cording as he is concerned with a 
friend or with a foe. We are sup- 
posed to detect and to repudiate a 
lie, a cruelty, a violation of justice 
whether it be done by Fascist or 
Communist, American, Englishman, 
Frenchman, Spaniard, Russian, Jap- 
anese or what not. We dare not ex- 
cuse or condone murder because we 
think that one of its secondary re- 
sults will be to open up a country to 
the preaching of the Gospel, or be- 
cause the Church happens to have 
diplomatic connections with the na- 
tion that commits the crime. 

Take the matter of the liceity of 
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war. We do not ask “Who wages 
the war?” before we pass judgment 
on its justice or injustice. We are 
not to be swayed by emotionalism 
or favoritism. Our theology is not 
national. We have for our guidance 
St. Augustine who was an African, 
Thomas Aquinas an Italian, Suarez 
a Spaniard, Vittoria another Italian, 
Aertnys and Gury and Tanquerey, 
Frenchmen, Cronin an Irishman, 
Callan and McHugh, Americans, 
and a host of other professors of 
moral philosophy from every tribe 
and people under heaven. On es- 
sentials all those Catholics authors 
are in agreement. Applying the 
fundamental principles upon which 
they agree we cannot but decide that 
the present war of Japan in China is 
unjustifiable and immoral. 

The conditions upon which a war 
may be licit have been presented in 
the columns of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p time and again. I shall not 
steal space to list them here and 
now.' Suffice it to say that among 
many, the very first requisite of a 
just war, according to all Catholic 
moralists, is that only when arbi- 
tration and all means of conciliation 
have been used and have failed may 
a nation justly engage in war. Obvi- 
ously that requisite is not present 
in the Sino-Japanese conflict. Half 
a dozen other equally essential con- 
ditions are also lacking. 

Only a reluctance to discuss the 
war on the ground of established 
moral principles can account for 
the lugging in of secondary consid- 


1 The inquiring student may be referred to 
John Eppstein, The Catholic Tradition of the 
Law of Nations (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, 1935); Franziskus Stratmann, 
O.P., The Church and War (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1928); Peace and the Clergy, 
by a German priest, translated by Conrad M. 
R. Bonacina (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936); 
H. Gigon, Ph.D., Ethics of Peace and War (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1934), and 
— other current books and magazine ar- 
ticles, 
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erations. If Japan wins, we are 
told, law and order will be estab- 
lished in China, and the Church 
will be in a position to work to bet- 
ter advantage. I say “we are told.” 
But to speak more precisely, we are 
not told. We are led to infer. 
Apologists for Japan are ashamed 
to put their hidden hopes on paper. 
But according to Catholic moral 

teaching it is sinful 


Let Justice to wish or to desire 


Be Done, what it is not lawful 
Though the to do. To cherish 
Church Suffer the hope that an un- 


just aggressor may 
conquer is in itself immoral, and be- 
hind it lurks the sinister shadow of 
the ever-repudiated immoralism 
that the end justifies the means. We 
might better wish that the Church 
should have no converts at all in 
China or Japan than wish prosper- 
ity to those who commit mass mur- 
der and indiscriminate slaughter. I 
had rather see the fulfillment of the 
“prophecy” of Malachy, religio de- 
populata than justify or condone or 
apologize for a crime that might per 
accidens promote the growth of the 
Church. 

When the Romans went conquer- 
ing east and west and north and 
south, they brought certain advan- 
tages of a higher civilization with 
them, but that fact does not justify 
the Roman conquest. Roman domi- 
nation made it possible for St. Paul 
to pass from end to end of the Medi- 
terranean world, whereas if it hadn’t 
been for Pax Romana he might have 
been killed in Jerusalem or Antioch 
before he could start on his travels. 
But the facilitating of apostolic 
journeys is no reason for looking 
with equanimity upon Roman mas- 
sacres of innocent peoples in North 
Africa, Asia Minor, Bithynia, Cap- 
padocia and Mesopotamia, 
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And be it recorded that the same 
imperial power that built roads and 
policed them, dredged harbors and 
filled them with commerce, replaced 
squalid villages with marble cities, 
established centers of learning and 
culture where savagery had pre- 
vailed, the power that carried the 
famous Greco-Roman civilization 
from Edessa in the east to London 
in the far northwest was the self- 
same power that for three centuries 
deluged all that beautiful wonder- 
ful Roman world with Christian 


blood. It may be 

that Japan if suc- Evil That 
cessful in erecting a Good May 
vast Asiatic Empire, Come? 


will repeat in these 
our days what the Roman Empire 
did long ago. Absit Omen! 

Be it also noted for the mere sake 
of the record, not as a prophetic ut- 
terance, that there is a remarkable 
similarity between the Japanese and 
the Roman reverence for the em- 
peror. Christians were martyred in 
the Roman Empire not because they 
worshiped Christ, but because they 
wouldn’t worship Tiberius, Nero, 
Caligula, Decius, Diocletian. Now 
the Japanese emperor is held to be 
God. With a stroke of the pen, a 
word, a nod of the head he could 
precipitate a persecution. It could 
all be quite “legal” and “reason- 
able.” A formula of obeisance could 
be devised, or the present formula 
strictly interpreted. It could be 
made a matter of “patriotism” to 
recite an idolatrous salutation to the 
Mikado — and the trick would be 
done. I say I disown prophetic 
power. I claim no cryptic prescience 
of what the Japanese may do when 
they rule 400 millions in China be- 
sides the 90 millions in Japan. But 
there is historical precedent for 
fearing that the Catholic Church 
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and the Christian religion will not 
thrive under a government whose 
ruler is held to be God incarnate. 

I must confess that I am not one 
of those sanguine persons who ex- 
pect a great impetus to conversions 
in China, once Japan has imposed 
order upon that big sprawling hig- 
geldy-piggeldy nation. We are do- 
ing very well in China now, and not 
by any means so well in Japan. At 
Manila during the Eucharistic Con- 
gress a year ago, I heard of a French 
priest who had been expelled from 
an island belonging to Japan. “We 
are going to fortify the Island,” said 
the Japanese, “and we don’t want 
you on it.” “If you won’t have a 
Frenchman,” said the priest, “may I 
send a Japanese priest in my place?” 
“We will have no priest, French or 
Japanese.” And that was that. 

But our success or non-success in 
China or Japan is not the primary 
question under consideration. The 
all-important fact is that the present 
war in China is fundamentally and 
essentially unjust and immoral, a 
violation of the law of nations and 
of the axiomatic principles of ethics. 


FIND the logic of the apologists 

for Japan as weak as their 
ethics. Communists, they say, are 
swarming over the border into 
China from Outer Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan. Very well, 
then, why not attack them where 
they are? Why not stop up the in- 
filtration —or if they prefer the 
word inundation — at its source? 
The Japanese puppet States of Cha- 
har and Manchukuo are contiguous 
to Red Mongolia for at least 500 
miles. Why not attack the Reds 
along that border and so draw them 
away from China? If the villain in 
the piece is Russia why not attack 
Russia? Why slaughter Chinese to 
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punish Russians? If the villain is 
not Russia but the Red Army in 
China, why didn’t Japan content 
herself with sending reénforcements 
to Chiang Kai-shek 


to drive the Red A Little 
Army clean out of Common 
China? Edgar Snow Sense 


of the London Her- 

ald, who was with the Reds in 
China for years, says in his recent 
remarkable volume Red Star Over 
China: “Communists, as well as un- 
organized radical intellectuals, and 
thousands of organized workers and 
peasants, were executed on an ex- 
tensive scale under Chiang Kai- 
shek, the leader of the Right coup 
d’état which seized power at Nan- 
king. Since then it has been a 
crime punishable by death to be a 
Communist or a Communist sympa- 
thizer, and thousands have paid that 
penalty.” 

Why then, didn’t Japan back up 
this movement if she is honestly 
anti-Communist? 

Even if the offensive really is 
against Communism, the method is 
deplorable. Japan is making Com- 
munists of Chinese who never be- 
fore were aware of the existence of 
Communism, who never heard of 
Marx or Lenin or for that matter of 
Stalin, who didn’t even know what 
kind of political régime existed to 
the north and west of them, and 
who probably had never so much as 
heard of the U. S. S. R. 


URTHERMORE, to come face to 
face with the real question; sup- 
pose China were going Commu- 
nistic. By what right does Japan 
declare that China shall not? Is 
China a vassal state of Japan? It 
would seem that the Japanese think 
so. As far back as 1934 Japan in- 
formed the world through an “offi- 
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cial spokesman”: “We oppose any 
attempt on the part of China to avail 
herself of the influence of any other 
country in order to resist Japan... . 
Any joint operations undertaken by 
foreign Powers, even in the name of 
technical and financial assistance at 

this particular mo- 
“Japan Alone ment after the Man- 
Must Decide churian and Shang- 
What Is Good hai incidents, are 
For China”! bound to acquire po- 

litical significance.” 
And the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington issued a statement in 
The Evening Star of that city: 
“Japan must act and decide alone 
what is good for China” (Italics in- 
serted). 

Mr. William R. Castle, our former 
Under Secretary of State, wrote in 
the New York Herald Tribune, May 
6, 1934: “The policy as enunciated 
would certainly seem to make China 
a vassal State to Japan, to close the 
door on foreign trade in China, to 
be a flat repudiation of the Nine 
Power Treaty of 1922, and, indeed, 
of all treaties concerning China.” 

Now, therefore, shall Japan tell 
China whether or not she shall be 
Communist? By what right? In 
accordance with what Law of Na- 
tions? If Japan may tell China 
what form of government she may 
or may not embrace, may Germany 
command Austria to accept Nazism? 
May Italy compel France to become 
Fascist? If Italy may take up arms 
to make France Fascist, may Eng- 
land move her navies to prevent 
France from obeying Italy? And 
where will all this mad policy of 
interference of one nation in the 
internal affairs of another lead the 
world? Under the pretense of in- 
flicting order upon China, Japan 
may yet inflict chaos upon the 
world. 


NOTHER bald and brazen lie is 
the Japanese statement reiter- 
ated a hundred times “We don’t 
want Chinese territory.” Not want- 
ing any Chinese territory, they 
seized Manchuria in 1931, Peiping, 
Jehol and North Chahar in 1933; 
they set up puppet kings in Hopeh 
and Chahar in 1934 and 1935, in- 
vaded Suiyan in 1936, and in 1937 
they moved on and gobbled up city 
after city and province after prov- 
ince until they have now taken as 
much land from China as Germany, 
France, Italy and England com- 
bined. And yet they have the assur- 
ance to say with that bland Oriental 
smirk that expresses both amuse- 
ment and contempt, that what they 
seek is peace and trade and co- 
operation, not land and conquest! 
Since 1893, Japan, adding Korea and 
Formosa to her territorial accumu- 
lations, has annexed some 559,000 
square miles. And she is not seeking 
territory! Not one inch of land has 
she ever voluntarily surrendered. 
Yet a priest working among the 
Japanese—in America—has chided 
me because I confessed incredulity 
about Japan’s proclamation “We 
want nobody’s land!” 


HENEVER Communism in 
China is under consideration, 

it will be well to be on guard against 
the supposition that it is identical 
with Russian Communism. Rather 
it represents a rebellion against the 
intolerable economic and social con- 
ditions that notoriously prevail in 
China: exploitation of the poor, the 
“squeeze,” ages-old treachery and 
venality in high places, famines 
caused by human greed and heart- 
lessness rather than by any “act of 
God,” and the thousand other invet- 
erate evils that afflict the unfortu- 
nate Chinese people. In The New 
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York Times Book Review for Janu- 
ary 9th, R. L. Duffus, a judicious 
writer, after considering the evi- 
dence Mr. Edgar Snow presents and 
“discounting his sympathy for Com- 
munism,” concludes that the “ “Red 

bandits’ bear a close 


Why resemblance to peo- 
“Banditry”? ple whom we used 
Why to call patriots.” Mr. 
Communism? Snow himself ex- 


plains that ‘“‘when 
the Red Star appeared in the north- 
west, thousands of men arose to wel- 
come it as a symbol of hope and 
freedom,” and Mr. Duffus adds that 
these two words, “Hope and Free- 
dom” have “a reality which the 
hodgepodge of Communist dialectics 
does not have for most of us.” 

Not only in China but in Russia, 
in Spain, in Mexico and in France 
and for that matter here in New 
York City, the portent of Commu- 
nism is not to be explained as a dia- 
bolical movement pure and simple. 
When in these columns some 
months ago, I admitted a degree of 
bewilderment as to how and why the 
population of Spain, presumably 90 
per cent Catholic, could so long re- 
sist the efforts of a pious Catholic 
general to free them from the bonds 
of Communistic servitude, an Eng- 
lish Catholic magazine made the 
sententious observation that the 
Editor of THE Catu- 
oLic Wor Lp has per- 
haps forgotten the 
devil. I have not for- 
gotten the devil, nor have I forgot- 
ten the dictum of St. Augustine that 
“the devil is a dog on a chain.” He 
cannot bite us unless we go too near 
him. He cannot devastate a whole 
country unless we unchain him. If 
the upper classes in Spain—and the 
clergy—had paid more attention to 
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Leo XIII.’s Rerum Novarum from 
1891 on, there would have been no 
revolution in Spain — devil or no 
devil. 


O return to China: an irre- 

proachable informant, the late 
Bishop John Anthony Walsh, co- 
founder and long superior of the 
Maryknoll Fathers who have a great 
many houses in China, used to ex- 
plain that the “bandits” (who by the 
way once apprehended him) were 
sometimes nothing more than poor 
men, often ex-soldiers, who took to 
“banditry” only as a means to ward 
off starvation. My own suspicion is 
that banditry and Communism in 
China have the same origin and 
cause, desperation and indignation. 
No wonder the oppressed poor wel- 
come any movement that seems to 
them “a symbol of hope and free- 
dom.” If that be indeed the explana- 
tion, even partial, of the phenome- 
non of “Communism” among a peo- 
ple who for thousands of years have 
been characteristically anything but 
Communistic — indeed whose trou- 
bles have come upon them because 
they were too individualistic — it 
would seem that any man with 
Christian sentiment in his heart 
should be reluctant—very, very re- 
luctant —to see them slaughtered, 
and chopped up in the maw of a ter- 
rible military machine, merely be- 
cause they are said to be “Commu- 
nistic.” 

The sum and substance of the 
matter is that we Catholics must not 
be found on the wrong side. The 
wrong side is the side of expediency, 
temporary advantage, secret sym- 
pathy with the unjust aggressor. 
The right side, in this case, as al- 
ways, is the side of justice, whether 
we profit by it or not. 
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By Pau. 


ECENTLY, while attending a 
dinner sponsored by the Cath- 
olic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems, I was impressed by the appar- 
ently rapt attention of three gentle- 
men seated a short distance from 
me. They applauded at the proper 
times, smiled at the expected mo- 
ments, and in other ways showed 
their approval, or so it seemed, of 
the speakers, one a clergyman and 
one a layman. As I left the dining 
room, it so happened that I was 
forced into a position directly be- 
hind these gentlemen, and became 
an unintentional eavesdropper of 
their conversation. The remark 
made by one of them lingers in my 
mind. It was substantially this: 
“Yes, we should cut our prices and 
raise wages. That would be prog- 
ress, all right.” The three gentle- 
men laughed heartily at the sarcas- 
tic witticism, which in turn re- 
vealed the effect of the dinner 
speeches upon the business convic- 
tions of the individuals concerned. 
I am still regretting that I did not 
forget propriety for the moment, 
and remark, to them, “That is what 
Henry Ford did, and it seemed to 
work out rather well.” 

Catholics are by no means the 
only ones who have forgotten noth- 
ing and learned nothing, in good old 
Bourbon fashion, since 1929. The 
large industrial concerns are also 
indicating in unmistakable fashion 
their attitudes toward some recent 
labor legislation, and their methods 
of circumventing it. Very definite 
and direct evidence has come to me 
relative to one of the assembly 
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plants of a large motor company 
which had much labor trouble in 
the Spring of 1937. During the late 
Summer of 1937 the plant closed 
down for several weeks in order to 
make the necessary changes for 
producing the 1938 models. I have 
learned that it is really remarkable 
how many of the jobs held by 
known union organizers have been 
made unnecessary. It has also been 
made very clear to the workers that 
the work of a union organizer is 
dangerous, since the company ap- 
parently forgot to call several of 
such organizers back to work when 
the. production of the new models 
was begun. It need hardly be men- 
tioned that we have no legislation 
which forces a company to call a 
man back to work after a_ shut- 
down for the taking of inventory or 
some similar purpose. 

Fortunately for the shortsighted 
leaders of business, however, labor 
leaders have been guilty within the 
past few years of many practices 
which have lost them the good will 
of the public. It is very doubtful if 
organized labor ever lost so many of 
its supporters in a calendar year, as 
can be said of the year 1937. A 
typical case, of which several could 
easily be cited, relates to a friend of 
mine, a priest, who was having the 
interior of his home painted. It 
was necessary that a radiator be 
moved, but the union painter was 
unwilling to unscrew the radiator 
from the steam pipe, and threatened 
to leave the job, if the priest him- 
self moved the radiator. A union 
steamfitter was summoned, at con- 
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siderable expense to the priest, and 
the radiator was disconnected in the 
orthodox manner. After that cere- 
mony was completed, the painting 
was resumed. Meanwhile, union 
labor had lost an influential friend. 

A similiar incident developed re- 
cently during the presentation of a 
religious pageant. Plans had been 
made for a broadcast, and at the 
last moment a man appeared from 
union headquarters and stated that 
he was to be in charge of the remote 
control apparatus. He admitted that 
he knew nothing about the equip- 
ment, but declared that he was sent 
by the union, and if not accepted, 
the other electricians would “walk 
off” the job. Of necessity, the man 
was hired; the priest in charge of 
production handled the remote con- 
trol apparatus; a check for fifteen 
dollars was given the union man for 
his “services.” The latter realized 
the idiocy of the entire procedure, 
and after certifying to the union 
that he had been paid, returned the 
money. As a summation of such 
tactics, and as evidence of the state 
of mind engendered by such con- 
duct, I recall the remark made re- 
cently by a journeyman barber, “I 
would certainly hate to live in this 
country if labor ever gets control of 
it.” That remark, unsolicited and 
not made in the hearing of the owner 
of the shop, tells much concerning 
the attitude of a member of a union. 

The efforts made in 1937 by vari- 
ous industrial organizations to pre- 
vent the Committee for Industrial 
Organization from holding elections 
in various plants, to determine the 
agents for collective bargaining, 
were so patent that no further atten- 
tion need be directed toward them. 
Many companies made such an ef- 
fort to protect the so-called “com- 
pany unions” that they virtually 
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admitted what had long been sus- 
pected, namely, that the “company 
union” was merely an organization 
with a personnel of “stool pigeons,” 
so functioning as to keep the com- 
pany informed well in advance of 
any movements which might force 
concessions from the particular 
concern involved. However, to as- 
sume that the C. I. O. has had as its 
organizers a group of mild-man- 
nered and high-principled individ- 
uals, is to entertain an assumption 
not borne out by the facts. Even 
though it may be assumed that the 
C. I. O. organizers were not the ruf- 
fians they were declared to be by 
the industrial organizations fighting 
collective bargaining, it is true, 
many workers have assured me, 
that the methods used by the C. I. O. 
organizers were at times resented 
more by the workers than anything 
that the industrial concerns had 
ever done. It was not unusual for 
the organizers to visit the homes of 
those workers who could not see the 
light, and mention to the recalci- 
trant worker’s wife, the regrettable 
things that at times befell those 
workers who were unwilling to pay 
tribute to the genius of the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. 
Not all of those who enrolled in the 
C. I. O. did so voluntarily, to put 
the matter mildly. Not infrequently 
the worker found it difficult to de- 
cide which of his new found friends, 
big business or organized labor, was 
less dangerous. The average work- 
er was only too well aware that the 
interest of each was hypocritical. 
The incidents mentioned are but 
typical of those noted by any com- 
petent observer during the past 
year. All of them, and many others, 
should be taken into consideration, 
as we now seem to be facing another 
economic and social depression. 
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Some of the signs evident at the 
end of the year 1937 were threaten- 
ing; others were not so serious as 
presented in some newspapers. Ad- 
mittedly, the barometer of steel pro- 
duction was alarming. It dropped, 
in December 1937, to approximate- 
ly 30 per cent of capacity as com- 
pared to slightly over 90 per cent in 
April 1937. However, such other 
important indices as carloadings, 
soft coal production, and electric 
power production, while somewhat 
below, in December 1937, the fig- 
ures of December 1936, were never- 
theless above those of December 
1935. The stock market seemed to 
indicate a lack of confidence in the 
future. The average daily closing 
price of fifty prominent stocks in 
mid-December 1937, was given at 
approximately $91.00, whereas the 
same issues had represented an 
average price, in mid-November 
1936, of approximately $143.00. 
Even more alarming, perhaps, 
were the figures cited in December 
1937, relative to four large indus- 
trial concerns, and their listings on 
the exchange. At the height of the 
market in 1937, the value of the 
United States Steel Corporation was 
approximately $1,101,000,000. By 
the early part of December, the mar- 
ket value had shrunk to approxi- 
mately $482,000,000, or a decrease 
of approximately $620,000,000. 
Three other leaders that have been 
mentioned in the daily press as hav- 
ing scored remarkable records 
downward, in the market, may be 
briefly treated. DuPont stock 
dropped from a stock market evalu- 
ation, earlier in 1937, of nearly $2,- 
000,000,000 to a value in December 
1937, of approximately $1,240,000,- 
000, or a decrease of about $750,- 
000,000. The shrinkage in the value 
of the stock of the General Motors 
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Corporation has been especially no- 
ticeable. From a total evaluation in 
the Spring of 1937, of something 
over $3,000,000,000, the market 
value declined, by December 1937, 
to about $1,500,000,000, or approxi- 
mately half the figure of the year’s 
high. Another stock which may be 
added to this embarrassed and in- 
dignant list is that of the Santa Fe 
Railway, which declined, in 1937, 
from a high of approximately $230,- 
000,000 to about $95,000,000, in De- 
cember, or a decline of approxi- 
mately $135,000,000. These figures 
are impressive in that they should 
disprove the stupid assertion that 
the decline in the stock market is 
being engineered by the big business 
opponents of the present adminis- 
tration. It is quite true that the 
General Motors Corporation may 
have a definite dislike for some New 
Deal officials, and for Democratic 
legislation, but it is somewhat 
doubtful if the large stockholders of 
the Corporation are pleased at the 
50 per cent decline in the value of 
their stock holdings. It is hard to 
imagine any corporation’s permit- 
ting itself, in these troubled days, to 
have the luxury of $1,500,000,000 
worth of dislike and hatred. 

In view of what has happened to 
the automobile industry and the 
stock market generally, there are 
many who are convinced that we 
are caught once more in the grip of 
a destructive depression. Some see 
in the months ahead a more severe 
period than the one weathered in 
the past few years. Some are con- 
vinced that we have done little fun- 
damentally to alter the circum- 
stances that brought on the last de- 
pression. To such observers, a de- 
pression is something to be expect- 
ed, rather than feared. It seems 
very logical that if the same evils 
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are operating to-day as were oper- 
ating in the period prior to 1929, an- 
other depression is in order. As 
such a catastrophe threatens, we 
might as well ask ourselves: What, 
if anything, have we learned since 
1929? 

It is self-evident that an appre- 
ciable amount of remedial legisla- 
tion, social and economic, has been 
passed since 1930, and particularly, 
since 1933. A marked amount of 
such legislation has been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. As a result of the difference 
of opinion between the Supreme 
Court and Congress, as to which of 
the two agencies is in more direct 
communication with the shades of 
the framers of the Constitution, we 
seem to be virtually in the same 
position now that we were several 
years ago, in regard to such basic 
matters as wages, jobs and incomes. 
It is necessary that we realize clear- 
ly the prevailing American attitudes 
toward those matters before we be- 
come definitely fixed in our atti- 
tudes toward any immediate or re- 
motely threatening business depres- 
sion. 

In regard to the general topic of 
wages, it seems that much of our 
thinking is somewhat naive and 
more than a little erroneous. Many 
of our present-day complications are 
due to misconceptions and unwar- 
ranted assumptions. There is a 
tendency upon the part of the inves- 
tigator, whether he be a business 
man, labor organizer, or disinterest- 
ed individual, to enunciate a fixed 
principle, and then demand that all 
activity conform to such statement. 
In actual life, events do not conform 
to duly established formulas. It 
would be much simpler if they did, 
but they simply do not. We are 
dealing with 1938 problems and in- 


dustries, and thinking basically in 
terms of 1838 or 1738, or even 
earlier. 

Such an observation is certainly 
true in regard to such a basic notion 
as that of the wage. We are all in- 
clined to agree, I believe, that a sum 
or reward paid for services rendered 
constitutes a wage, or wages. Con- 
nected with the idea of the wage is 
the idea that the one who pays the 
wage can afford to do so because of 
a net profit which resulted from the 
labor of the worker who received 
the wage. So far, so good. But 
when we deal with the next ques- 
tion, we have no evidence of har- 
mony. We may ask the simple 
question: Are all industries operat- 
ing to-day able to pay wages? Ap- 
parently, no. A railroad, for ex- 
ample, which has lost a great deal 
of its former revenue to competing 
systems of transportation, may be 
receiving so little income that it 
cannot pay wages and meet its other 
unavoidable expenses. To say that 
the payment of wages comes before 
any other consideration is to give 
expression to a rather popular state- 
ment employed by liberal minded 
theorists, but it is not in any sense 
helpful. Would such an individual, 
for example, recommend that wages 
be paid to railway workers, while 
at the same time the rolling stock 
would be allowed to deteriorate to 
the extent that the lives of passen- 
gers would perhaps be lost in an 
avoidable accident? In my opinion, 
the lives of the passengers would 
certainly be as important as the 
payment of wages to the workers. 

Moreover, there is room for dif- 
ference of opinion, as to whether the 
worker is entitled to wage pay- 
ments, when such money as is avail- 
able is needed to maintain the plant 
in such order that the original in- 
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vestments, made in good faith, be 
not lost. Despite the fact that we 
may think of the worker as an indi- 
vidual entirely dependent upon 
wages for his livelihood, and there- 
fore possessing an urgent claim up- 
on any profits of industry, we may 
in actual life have an investor who 
may also be entirely dependent up- 
on dividends and interest for a liv- 
ing. The latter individual might be 
the much publicized invalid widow, 
of whom we hear so much at elec- 
tion time, who would perhaps have 
even less chance to make a living in- 
dependently of the revenues from 
stocks and bonds owned, than 
would the able-bodied worker who 
could conceivably find other means 
of employment. This writer has 
never become convinced, despite 
years spent as a laborer, that the 
life of the laborer is intrinsically of 
more value than that of the woman 
who must receive stock dividends if 
she is to live unassisted. To say 
that the working man has the first 
claim to available revenues is to 
give expression to a belief that the 
human life in one case is more sa- 
cred than in the other. That is one 
of the more difficult theses to prove, 
to say the least. 

Another basic and erroneous as- 
sumption that we have inherited 
from the past is the one to the effect 
that wages should be substantially 
the same in all industries. As Cath- 
olics, we ask that a living annual 
wage be paid the worker. That de- 
mand is based upon good founda- 
tions, which need not be treated 
here, since we are agreed, at least to 
this extent, that a human being has 
sufficient dignity as the result of his 
possession of an immortal soul, to 
entitle him to the necessary goods of 
this earth for the decent sustenance 
of soul and body. However, we are 
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virtually assuming, in some of our 
demands, that profits are approxi- 
mately the same in all industries. 
That assumption is not in keeping 
with the facts, since we know that 
some industries are able to pay 
handsome profits, even in the so- 
called lean years. The figures re- 
leased periodically relative to the 
earnings of the larger corporations 
make this clear. The extra dividends 
released in the Fall of 1936, as the 
surplus profits tax threatened vari- 
ous industries, have not been for- 
gotten. The contention that a com- 
pany making 10 per cent on the 
capital invested should pay the same 
hourly wage as the company that is 
not making any interest on its in- 
vestment, even though well man- 
aged, is unsound. A given industry 
may be able to pay considerably 
more than the so-called prevailing 
wage, but does not do so. Another 
industry is not able to pay the pre- 
vailing wage, in fairness to itself 
and the investments of its stock- 
holders, but it may be forced to do 
so, or go out of business, as the re- 
sult of labor difficulties. Is thaf eco- 
nomic justice? Is it common sense? 
Will it make investors willing to 
risk their money? Will it make for 
more general employment as time 
goes on? Those are some important 
questions that must be answered, 
reasonably and honestly. 

That in turn brings up the blunt 
question as to what we should do 
with industries that presumably 
cannot pay living annual wages to 
their workers. In some cases it is 
quite possible that industries which 
stress their inability to pay living 
wages would be able to pay such 
wages by effecting economies or 
changing capital structure, or pos- 
sibly, by simply being honest and 
showing good will. But what are 




















we to say in regard to industries 
which simply cannot pay such a 
wage? Is a job at starvation wages 
better than no job at all? In theory, 
we say that such plants should close, 
but many are still in operation. 
Would it be proper for government 
to aid such an industry, by a sub- 
sidy? Would not undeserving in- 
dustries take advantage of such an 
opportunity to secure governmental 
aid in meeting the pay roll? Is that 
type of aid more dangerous than a 
high protective tariff? And, inci- 
dentally, have we any reason for be- 
lieving that industries protected by 
a high tariff reciprocate by paying 
living annual wages? What was our 
experience with the steel industry, 
as acase in point? Year after year, 
when it was being given high tariff 
protection, the workers in the steel 
industry were notoriously under- 
paid and overworked. With less 
protection given to steel to-day than 
formerly, hourly wages in the in- 
dustry are higher than during the 
period of the high protective tariff. 
There seems to be a connection be- 
tween a high protective tariff and 
high dividends, but not between a 
high tariff and decent wages. 

That in turn brings up the accom- 
panying question: Are industries 
willing to grant in wages what they 
can actually afford to pay? The 
long list of bitter battles which have 
been fought between capital and 
labor would seem to prove that in- 
dustry does not ordinarily pay de- 
cent wages until forced to do so by 
strikes or legislation. The observa- 
tion made in these pages some time 
ago by Ruth Byrns is devastating in 
its stark simplicity and truth: 
“They [the industrialists] refuse to 
see that their only vindication lies 
in the rights which labor has had to 
force from them; their only defense 
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rests on the results of the fights 
which they have lost.” Only too 
often have the employers taken 
their cue from the remarks of Car- 
negie at the time of the Homestead 
steel strike of 1892, when he cabled 
from his beloved Scotland to his 
American shadow, Frick, that grass 
would be permitted to grow over the 
steel mills before the corporation 
would accede to the demands of the 
strikers for higher wages. Such ac- 
tion was economically and morally 
indefensible in view of the profits 
Carnegie was making at the time, 
but there are still Americans who 
think of Carnegie as a great man. 
Unless one subscribes to the brutal 
formula that might makes right, it 
is impossible to see anything of true 
greatness in such an _ individual. 
Similiar actions have been taken 
only too often in like disputes. The 
unwillingness of the employer to 
pay a decent wage when he could af- 
ford it, and the unwillingness of the 
worker, on the other hand, to admit 
the inability of the employer to pay 
less than a living wage, have tended 
to keep the world of capital and 
labor in turmoil. Each faction, it 
must be admitted, has had good rea- 
son to distrust the other. 

Another complication in appor- 
tioning wages properly is the as- 
sumption that there are enough 
jobs for all, or that jobs can in one 
way or another be created for all. 
Some think that all the unemployed 
would be absorbed by a thirty-hour 
week; others speak of a twenty- 
hour week. In each case the advo- 
cate of the shortened week demands 
that wages be not decreased as 
hours are lessened. It is of course 


admittedly true that modern tech- 
nological changes have increased 
the potential output of the worker, 
but the reports of the Brookings In- 
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stitution would seem to question the 
ability of the average worker of to- 
day to produce as much in a thirty- 
hour week as the worker in the pre- 
ceding decade produced in a fifty- 
hour week. Moreover, there would 
be the likelihood that prices would 
be increased under a shorter work 
week. If such an upward trend 
would take place, it is likely that 
the worker would not be as well off 
as he is at the present time. The 
money value of wages would de- 
crease if the manufacturer raised 
prices generally on commodities. 
The shorter work week, to some of 
us, at least, would seem to threaten 
a “freezing” of production, and 
would tend toward the economy of 
scarcity, rather than toward the 
more desirable economy of abun- 
dance. Since we know that the 
Brookings reports indicated that 
only about 20 per cent of the poten- 
tial productive capacity of the na- 
tion was not utilized in 1929, it is 
hard to see how we are improving 
ourselves by simply reducing hours, 
and to some extent, limiting produc- 
tion. A longer working day and an 
impetus to production would seem 
to be a more attractive possibility. 
Prices, however, should be more in 
keeping with the cost of production 
than was the case in the preceding 
decade. Lower prices should bring 
about absorption of the increased 
production, and that in turn, should 
give a steady drive to employ- 
ment. 

Moreover, a greater share of the 
profits should be given to the work- 
er than was passed on to him from 
1922 to 1929. The well known find- 
ings of the Brookings Institution 
will bear repetition in connection 
with this matter. We know that in 
1923 about $11,000,000,000 were 
paid to industrial workers in wages; 
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about $2,800,000,000 were paid in 
salaries; and about $1,900,000,000 
were distributed in cash dividends. 
In 1929, to complete the compari- 
son, we know that approximately 
$11,600,000,000 were paid to the in- 
dustrial workers in wages, or an in- 
crease of about a half billion dollars 
for the millions of workers con- 
cerned. On the other hand, we 
know that in the same year the 
amount paid in salaries jumped to 
$3,600,000,000, or an increase of 
$800,000,000 for a group much 
smaller than that represented by 
the workers. As a still more start- 
ling fact, we recall that in the year 
1929 the cash dividends represented 
over $3,000,000,000 or an increase 
from 1923 of well over a billion dol- 
lars, for a comparatively small 
group. The profits of industry were 
not being distributed to the only 
group which could possibly keep the 
machine going. The small group 
which received the major part of the 
profits could not consume the goods 
that were being produced; the mar- 
ket was without buyers; and the 
threatened depression became a 
fact. The same factors that brought 
on the depression of 1929 will bring 
on another depression if we permit 
the same evil circumstances to de- 
velop. 

With no intention of quoting fig- 
ures endlessly, it is nevertheless in 
order to remind ourselves of some 
of the reasons why we had a depres- 
sion in 1929. There was nothing ac- 
cidental about it. It was an eco- 
nomic certainty, in view of the fact 
that in 1929 only 2,000,000 families, 
or 8 per cent of the total number of 
families, received annual incomes in 
excess of $5,000; that nearly 20,- 
000,000 families, or approximately 
70 per cent of the total number, had 
annual incomes of less than $2,500; 
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that 12,000,000 families, or about 42 
per cent of the total number received 
annual incomes of less than $1,500; 
and that finally, in that so-called 
prosperous year for which so many 
misguided and ill-informed people 
yearn, nearly 6,000,000 families, or 
21 per cent of the total, enjoyed the 
great privilege in this land of the 
brave and the home of the free, of 
eking out an existence on an annual 
income of less than $1,000. About 
16,000,000 families out of the total 
of 27,000,000 or about 60 per cent of 
the total, received annual incomes 
of less than $2,000, and it was ordi- 
narily estimated that the amount 
mentioned, $2,000, was required to 
satisfy the basic needs of a family in 
that year. It must have been a 
great source of comfort and consola- 
tion to the 60 per cent of the total 
number of families to realize that 
0.1 per cent of the families at the 
top of the income scale received as 
much of the national income as did 
42 per cent of the total number of 
families, representing approximate- 
ly the lower half of the total num- 
ber. It is quite true that the people 
of the nation did not realize at the 
time the extent of the inequality. 
Had they known it, we might have 
to-day a Communistic government 
in this nation, and the guilt for the 
degradation would certainly be as 
ascribable to the 0.1 per cent at the 
top of the economic scale, as it 
would have been to the masses who 
might have revolted in protest at an 
inequality which they could neither 
understand nor justify. It behooves 
those of us who are at neither end 
of the social and economic scale, 
and who have no reason to think 
that corpse-like inactivity and con- 
servatism are synonymous with 
g00d citizenship in a changing eco- 
nomic structure, to take steps which 
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will prevent the 42 per cent men- 
tioned from ever again becoming as 
poverty stricken as they were in 
1929. By the same token, it is im- 
perative that we see to it that the 
inconsequential 0.1 per cent of the 
total number of families is never 
again able to divert to itself the 
staggering sum of nearly $10,000,- 
000,000 as a partial recompense for 
living in this nation with the pro- 
saic and drab millions who can nei- 
ther “winter” in Florida, nor “sum- 
mer” in Maine. 

We must be concerned with the 
effect upon the average steel work- 
er of the fact that the National 
Steel Company was able to pay its 
chairman, Ernest T. Weir, for the 
year 1936, the sum of $200,120, and 
to its president, George R. Fink, the 
sum of $200,100. Can anyone, in- 
cluding Messrs. Weir and Fink, 
justify such a procedure, keeping 
in mind the fact that in March 
1937, the average weekly wage in 
the steel industry was $33.70. In- 
cidentally, to make the inequality 
more stupid and criminal, the week- 
ly wage of the steel worker in 
March 1929, was $35.75. If the 
average steel worker had been able 
to work fifty weeks in the year at 
the wage prevailing in March 1937, 
he would still have earned less than 
$1,700. With steel mills at approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of capacity in 
December 1937, as has been men- 
tioned, it is easy to imagine what 
has happened to the low incomes of 
the hundreds of thousands of steel 
workers who were laid off during 
the latter part of 1937. Even though 
the steel worker had been able to 
make the $1,700 mentioned, the 
amount would still have been less 
than that required for the present 
and future needs of a family, and 
would not have made of the steel 
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worker a good purchaser of finished 
goods. 

The same inequality of income 
was evident in other industries in 
1937, and the sum total spelled les- 
sened production and business re- 
cession. The average weekly earn- 
ings in the twenty-five most im- 
portant industries of the nation, in 
March 1937, were $27.50 a week, as 
compared with $28.50 per week in 
March 1929. Despite the fact that 
wages were higher in 1929 than in 
1937, we know what happened in 
October 1929. The average yearly 
income of the worker at the March 
1937, level of income would be ap- 
proximately $1,375. Need we be re- 
minded again that such an income 
is not enough for the continuance of 
good times? Need we reiterate that 
such an amount will not care for 
the basic needs of a family, provide 
education for the children, provide 
for religious instruction, and enable 
the worker to make some provision 
for sickness and old age? And let 
us not forget that a worker is now 
considered old in many industries 
when he reaches the venerable age 
of thirty-five. On what income, we 
ask, is the worker who has received 
a yearly income of $1,375 during his 
working period, expected to live un- 
til he dies? Or is he expected to 
die automatically when industry 
discards him at thirty-five? So far 
as industry is concerned, the fate 
just mentioned would be a satisfac- 
tory solution. Is this the way for a 
supposedly civilized and Christian- 
ized society to conduct itself? Is 
this the United States or the Congo? 
Is Capitalism so stupid as to think 
it can last much longer if it con- 
tinues such conduct? Why, in 
Heaven’s name, does Capitalism 
think that it deserves the protec- 
tion of the average worker against 





a Communistic attack, after such 
criminal indifference to the worker? 
Is Capitalism trying to commit sui- 
cide in this very decade? So it 
would seem. Nothing short of a 
miracle can save it from itself. It 
resents as hotly as in the days when 
laissez faire was at its zenith, any 
criticism from disinterested parties. 
All such remarks, you will note, 
come from those stigmatized by 
Capital as Radicals. As a matter of 
fact, the conservatives on the boards 
of directors of the large corpora- 
tions are more dangerous for the fu- 
ture of Capitalism, in which we all 
have an interest, than the most 
wild-eyed visionary who ever be- 
came fascinated by the dreadful mo- 
notony of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. 

It is evident, then, that we are 
confused as to many important mat- 
ters. We disagree upon such a fun- 
damental matter as the objective of 
industry. Is it the making of money 
for investors, or is it the giving of 
employment? We must answer this 
directly. If it is to make money, 
and nothing more, then we should 
quit taxing business, and thereby 
accede to the swelling chorus com- 
ing from such a disinterested group 
as the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The only drawback 
that one may find in the plan that 
business be left alone, is the realiza- 
tion that business was left alone for 
many years prior to 1929, and the 
result was the worst depression that 
we have ever experienced. More- 
over, business was also left virtually 
alone from 1929 to 1933, and in the 
early part of 1933 the nation came 
to the equivalent of a dead halt. 
Business was at least not clamoring 
to be left alone in March 1933. It 
was yelling in a most unseemly 
manner for aid. Anyone who would 
maintain seriously that business 
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men should be permitted to run the 
country could be excused only on 
the assumption that he must be a 
business man. It is inconceivable 
that any sane and disinterested in- 
dividual would make such a radical 
and dangerous proposal. 

If, however, we assume for the 
moment that the primary objective 
of industry should not be the mak- 
ing of money for investors, but rath- 
er the providing of employment, we 
are then forced to ask as to whether 
or not private funds would be at- 
tracted to the various industries. If 
private funds are not attracted, 
where shall we get the money? 
Shall we get it from the state, and 
experiment with state capitalism? 
Are we willing to attempt anything 
so evidently dangerous? 

As a final disturbing factor, we 
have the bitter struggle, apparently 
to the death, between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
The A. F. L. was never able to or- 
ganize more than an insignificant 
fraction of the workers of the na- 
tion, and was never the accredited 
spokesman of labor. On the other 
hand, we wonder if we want all 
workers organized according to the 
C. I. O. pattern, with political domi- 
nation of the nation as an apparent 
objective. Then, too, with reference 
to the belligerent leaders of the fac- 
tions, we must admit that if but a 
small fraction of what Mr. Green 
says about Mr. Lewis is true, then 
Mr. Lewis is not fit to be in a labor 
union, much less act as a leader of 
labor. Likewise, if an equally small 


fraction of Mr. Lewis’s charges 
against Mr. Green are in conformity 
with the facts, then Mr. Green is in- 
deed an enemy to all that labor 
should mean to America. Finally, 
if what each man has said about the 
other is altogether untrue, then nei- 
ther of the two is fit to stand forth 
as a spokesman for the honest 
workmen of the nation. 

In regard to the unemployed, 
must we face the prospect of at least 
5,000,000 unemployed workers, dur- 
ing our most prosperous years, as 
Mr. Harry Hopkins predicts? What 
are we who try to remain unpreju- 
diced, to think? Are we to fear the 
money power, or the labor unions, 
or state capitalism? Are we to re- 
sign ourselves to the disintegration 
of the American social, business, 
and economic structure, while the 
money and labor barons fight over 
the remains? Is there anything in 
the past of either industry or labor 
which indicates a marked strain of 
reason and unselfishness? Are we 
going to face eventually govern- 
mental bankruptcy, because of the 
increasing national debt, which 
reached the unprecedented total of 
$36,956,000,000 on November 1, 
1937? Is the “next year” when the 
budget is to be balanced, in the same 
category with the prosperity which 
was always “just around the cor- 
ner”? Are we to have the 5,000,000 
unemployed with us always, as 
skeletons at the feast? Who is so 
criminally stupid as to counsel in- 
difference as America faces its 
latest, and possibly, its most threat- 
ening crisis? 











LADY IN EMBERS 


By Roatpus RIcHMOND 


HEN they moved to another 

town up-state, the boy faced 
with dread the ordeal of entering a 
new school and standing before the 
hard hostile eyes of strange chil- 
dren. Knowing well that his mother 
was stricken with the same dread, 
Ronald’s misery was deepened un- 
der the heavy sense of responsi- 
bility he had felt since the death of 
his father left him alone with 
mother and sister. 

Shy and sensitive, Ronald blushed 
easily and made friends slowly. It 
was not until he whipped red-head- 
ed Booby Hatcher one day after 
school in the old unused carriage 
sheds behind the Congregational 
Church that he was accepted into 
the boyhood ranks of the grammar 
school. Booby, a lean freckled lad 
in ragged corduroys, hid the mind 
of a bullying gangster behind a grin 
of innocent good nature, and ruled 
the Railroad Street hoodlums with 
a quick bony fist. This day his fol- 
lowers stood about the sheds in un- 
believing awe, staring through the 
dust that rose smoking in the slant- 
ed rays of afternoon sunlight as 
Booby Hatcher’s red head bobbed 
and rocked under the flailing fists 
of the slim bashful new kid, Ronald 
Vickers. Beaten to the wall and 
bleeding from nose and mouth, the 
bewildered Booby slumped in sur- 
render. A few loyal Railroad Street- 
ers remained with their dazed 
leader, but most of the youthful 
spectators, as if by natural and ir- 
resistible compulsion, trailed after 
Ronald Vickers, who was. sstill 
quivering and shaken inside, still 


scared. The next day Booby Hatch- 
er asked Ronald to join them in a 
ball game against the North Side 
School, and after that Ronald be- 
longed. But his loneliness persist- 
ed. 

The loneliness of his mother hurt 
the boy more than his own. By na- 
ture imbued with a fine sensitivity 
and discrimination, Mary Vickers 
preferred solitude to the stupid su- 
perficial company of her neighbors 
in the apartment house, who knew 
and cared for nothing in the world 
beyond automobiles, radios, gossip, 
bridge, and Saturday night gin par- 
ties. Mary Vickers was too delicate 
and shrinking for the strife of liv- 
ing. Ronald’s little sister, Ann, was 
too young to be bothered by transi- 
tion from one town to another, and 
seemed quite as happy in her pres- 
ent kindergarten as she had been in 
the last. But to Ronald it seemed 
that their life was an empty and 
cheerless one, and they were a lone 
friendless trio lost in the turbulence 
of an unheeding world. He thought 
many times how different it would 
be if his father hadn’t died. 

There were nights when the boy 
could not sleep for knowing that his 
mother was awake in the next room, 
staring at walls or ceiling with wide 
hurt eyes. There were days when 
he came home tired and happy from 
some minor triumph at school, to 
find his mother’s eyes red from 
weeping, and though she tried to 
cover it up with merry talk and 
laughter, the healthy glow died in- 
side of the boy, the happiness 
drained out in bitter emptying flow. 
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There was never a time he did not 
wish to grow up fast, that he might 
be a bigger help and comfort to his 
mother, a better shield. She was so 
little and sweet and helpless, almost 
like a lovely child herself. He 
prayed God to hurry his growing up, 
to make him a man so he could take 
care of Mother and little Ann. 

It was a long while before Ronald 
noticed that the tall gray woman he 
frequently met under the maples of 
Church Street stared at him in a 
curious searching way. Walking 
deep in his dreams and thoughts, he 
had been dimly aware of meeting 
the same old lady time after time on 
his way home from play in the 
schoolyard. In more observant mo- 
ments, he had been impressed by 
her quiet pride of bearing and man- 
ner, something noble about her head 
and the line of her faded features, 
the somber elegance of her clothes. 
But not until the evening when, after 
meeting her as usual in the Gothic 
shadows of the Bethany Church, he 
dropped his jackknife and turned to 
pick it up, did he become aware of 
her interest. Turning back and 
stooping for the knife, he saw that 
she had stopped and was staring 
after him. His fingers rasped on 
the concrete, nervously. She caught 
his surprised look and turned to 
walk on. 

He never fully understood it, then 
or later, but that one brief glance 
established a communion between 
them, started to life in him a sort of 
recognition. The next time they 
met Ronald felt a vague apprehen- 
sion and embarrassment that van- 
ished before her gracious ease. 
They looked at one another gravely 
and passed on. Ronald felt bad for 
twenty-four hours because he hadn’t 
said the hello that trembled behind 
his lips. When they met again Ron- 


ald smiled shyly, and the lady smiled 
back at him. The smile brightened 
her face wonderfully, made her look 
years younger. And it gave the boy 
a warm shining inner sensation that 
he could not comprehend. The next 
time they met the lady said, “Good 
afternoon,” in a kind grave voice, 
and Ronald bowed his head, return- 
ing the greeting. Thereafter they 
always spoke and smiled on meet- 
ing. Something in her gaze troubled 
the boy, but he found himself look- 
ing forward more and more to see- 
ing her. 

The lady was always walking 
alone, not hurrying to get some 
place as everyone else seemed to be, 
but merely walking and observing 
the life around her: the passing of 
automobiles and the activity of gaso- 
line stations, children romping 
homeward from school, housewives 
with bundled groceries, workmen 
with lunch buckets, the glimmer of 
lights at early dusk. In autumn she 
had a fine regard for the flying 
death of the leaves. Ronald saw her 
in the fall when he was trudging 
home in the raw dusk weary and 
dirty from football in the school- 
yard, and gusty breezes were strip- 
ping brown leaves from the maples 
to skirl them rustling along the 
pavement. He saw her in the winter 
walking carefully through the sun- 
dazzled brilliance of snow, her 
cheeks red with the cold, her head 
held high to meet the icy slash of 
the wind. It always warmed and 
cheered him to see her, even on the 
bitterest days. He wondered about 
her a great deal, and one night he 
told his mother of her. 

Mary Vickers listened carefully, 
and said, “She sounds very fine in- 
deed.” , | 

“She is, Mother,” the boy said 
earnestly. “I know she is. She’s 
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... She’s... oh, I can’t say it, but I 
know. . . . I wonder if she is lone- 
some, Mother?” 

“I’m afraid so, Ronald.” 

“Gee,” Ronald said. “I'd... gee 
I wish...” 

Mary Vickers laughed tenderly. 
“Darling Ron, you already have Ann 
and me to take care of. Isn’t that 
enough?” 

But Ronald not only wanted to 
help the fine lonely lady, he wished 
to confide in her many things. 
There was something in the lady, 
some quality of understanding and 
sympathy, that made Ronald want 
to take to her all his secret troubles 
and fears, tell her the things he told 
no one else. He wanted to tell her 
about his horror of standing up in 
the classroom to recite, his dread of 
having to wear glasses one day be- 
cause already his eyes were so short- 
sighted he had difficulty in reading 
questions written on the blackboard. 
Oftentimes he gave wrong answers 
because he hadn’t seen the question 
correctly. To her he could confess 
the agony of shame that burned 
through him when Velda Marvin, 
the belle of the class, taunted and 
ridiculed him before the other boys 
and girls, or how sickened he was 
by the filthy stories some of the fel- 
lows told, and ashamed of himself 
for joining in the laughter. He felt 
that she would understand, know 
just how it was, and somehow give 
him comfort and courage. It was as 
if he had known her somewhere be- 
fore, in another life, in a story or 
a dream. 

The afternoon he had to fight 
Tiddle Trenti, he met her on his way 
to the lumberyards behind the mill 
where the fight was to be held. Ron- 
ald was dry-mouthed and trembling, 
as always before conflict, and he 
longed to stop her with a cry “I 
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don’t want to fight, I don’t like to 
fight, I hate fighting. I’m not a 
coward, am I? I’m not a coward, 
but I don’t want to fight...” All 
he could do was force a stiff smile in 
answer to her gracious greeting, 
and hurry along on tense quivery 
legs, his hands numb with weakness 
and his heart racing under the 
strain. He had a reputation now 
and he had to fight. Tiddle Trenti, 
leader of the Wop kids, had chal- 
lenged him. There was no way out 
of it. Ronald went on to the lum- 
beryards, scared sick inside, and 
hammered Tiddle Trenti’s dark face 
until the Italian boy reeled against 
a boardpile and gave up. The only 
feeling Ronald had against Trenti 
rose from the fact that Trenti had 
forced him into the fight. The smell 
of damp sawdust and raw lumber 
lingered like a nausea in Ronald’s 
head for days. 

I will get glasses, Ronald told 
himself grimly, and wear them all 
the time so I won’t ever have to 
fight again. . . . But of course he 
didn’t do it. 

Then one spring night while play- 
ing “Cops and Robbers,” Ronald 
sprinted away in the scattered flight 
of the robber band, dodging and 
turning until he reached the broad 
hilltop where the town’s best resi- 
dential section was located. Racing 
across a moonlit lawn he swung over 
a stone wall and lay panting in the 
fragrant shadows of someone’s gar- 
den. Rising again to peer over the 
wall and see if he were followed, 
Ronald was startled at the sound of 
a calmly amused voice behind him. 
“What is going on, may I ask?” 

The boy whirled, stricken with 
surprise and fear. “I...we... it’s 
just a game... I’m sorry...” 

Light thin laughter tinkled on the 
silver night, and he saw it was The 
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Lady. “It’s all right,” she said sim- 
ply. “I saw you come over the wali. 
I’m very glad you came. Wen’t you 
stay and talk a little?” 

“I... 1 ought to be going. You 
a 

“Oh, please sit down for a min- 
ute. You're still out of breath from 
running. It’s a lovely night, and I’m 
an old lonely woman.” 

She seated herself on the garden 
bench, and the boy sat on the turf 
at her feet. Her proud head was sil- 
vered by the moonlight, and her face 
looked young and pure. She talked 
in a clear easy voice, and the boy 
soon forgot all about his game. It 
was a night Ronald never forgot. 
She was a queen in a moonlit garden 
under the soft June night, and he 
was her favorite young courtier. 

“I watched you pass on the street, 
long before you ever saw me,” The 
Lady told him. “I’m glad you did 
not see my face the first time I 
looked at yours. It certainly would 
have frightened you away forever. 
It was a shock to me, you see. You 
resemble so remarkably a boy I 
knew, a long time ago. It sounds 
rather silly, but it was actually like 
seeing a ghost.” 

“Who was he?” 

“At your age he was a boy I went 
to school with, played and quarreled 
with, hated and liked. He threw 
snowballs at me, yanked my hair- 
ribbons, drew horrid pictures of me 
on the blackboard . . . and some- 
times, at odd moments, was very 
nice to me. We went to our first 
real dance together. . . . When we 
graduated from high school, he was 
the boy I loved, and we were en- 
gaged.” 

“And then?” the boy said shyly. 

The Lady laughed. “Do you 
really want to hear? It’s not a 
happy ending...” She paused to 
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cough, and pardoned herself. The 
boy thought it was a very violent 
cough. She went on, “But it can be 
very briefly told. He went away to 
college, and I went to a girls’ school. 
We saw each other at vacation- 
times, for a while. We had a fool- 
ish pledge to always meet, some- 
where, somehow, in lilac time. One 
spring he did not come. ... Then he 
stopped coming home at all. After 
he finished school he married some- 
one else.” 

“And you?” 

“And I didn’t,” she said, with that 
thin little laugh. 

An intolerable sorrow mingled 
with the smell of lilacs, aching deep 
within the boy. His eyes smarted. 
“l’m ... I’m sorry.” 

“Thank you, my dear.” 

They were silent in the perfumed 
shadows etched in silver and black 
by the moon. The Lady coughed 
slightly. The boy stirred and 
pressed his open palms against the 
grass. “I ...I look like he did?” 

“Amazingly,” The Lady said. “In- 
credibly like him. Otherwise I 
shouldn’t have told you this.” She 
talked on, telling him more about 
the boy Ronald reminded her of so 
strongly. It was better than a story 
or a motion picture, and Ronald 
was entranced. A coughing spell 
brought her to a halt. When it was 
over she sat in silence. 

“Now tell me more about you... 
please,” pleaded the boy. 

The thin laugh tinkled on the 
moonlight. “Not to-night, my dear. 
Some other time. You will come 
again won’t you?” 

“Yes, of course. I’d like to,” the 
boy said with great earnestness, and 
hurdled the wall to run homeward 
filled with a warm soft glowing radi- 
ance. At the foot of the hill Ronald 
heard the trampling rush of feet be- 
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hind him and instinctively started 
to run, then stopped short and let 
the pursuers surround him, whoop- 
ing and yelling. “Gotcha, Ronny! 
We gotcha, Vick. Where yuh been 
hidin’, anyways? You’re th’ last 
one captured.” 

“Oh,” Ronald said with dignity. 
“I’m not playing any more.” He re- 
sented their rude intrusion on his 
private thoughts. 

After that when Ronald and The 
Lady met on the street they stopped 
to talk, and the boy often visited the 
great house on the hill. He was 
strangely happy there with bright 
afternoons in the clean airy glitter 
of the sun-parlor, and evenings be- 
fore the broad stone fireplace in the 
living-room lighted only by the 
cheery flickerflare of firelight. The 
Lady opened, freely and gladly to 
the boy, the treasure hoard of her 
mind, her books and pictures, her 
wide lore of travel and experience. 
His schoolwork was an empty farce 
compared to the rich learnings he 
had from her. In the simple gener- 
ous warmth of their relationship 
The Lady bloomed with new youth 
and loveliness, and the boy inherited 
fresh courage and understanding. 
He thought perhaps it was, in a way, 
God’s answer to his prayer that he 
might grow up quickly. 

But The Lady was not well. At 
times her cough was very bad. Ron- 
ald was afraid for her. 

He was surprised to find that she 
was but a few years older than his 
mother. Trying to conceal his sur- 
prise was a failure, as The Lady re- 
vealed in her smile. She in turn was 
given occasion to hide surprise when 
first she learned the boy’s full name. 
But she was more _ successful. 
“Vickers,” she mused thoughtfully. 
“A very nice name, Ronald.” Her 
own name was Sara Howland. 
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Later she asked him casually 
about his father and mother. He 
told her his father was dead, and 
The Lady said, “Oh,” in a low 
voice full of real pain. “Oh, I’m 
sorry ...” When she later asked 
in a strained voice how he had died, 
Ronald told her an auto accident. 
He did not tell her that his father, 
driving alone in the big car, had 
been crashed by a train at a railroad 
crossing, and that some people said 
he had been drunk. He didn’t know 
until years later that many people 
had another version of the accident, 
saying it was suicide brought on by 
an unhappy marriage. Ronald re- 
membered his father as quiet and 
thoughtful, somehow remote except 
in rare moments when his gravely 
handsome face lighted with laughter 
as he played with his son or jested 
with Mary. Ronald had always been 
proud of his fine father, and in the 
moments of closeness he had loved 
him. Young as he was, Ronald 
knew that his mother had never 
been the same since Gerald Vickers’ 
death, and would never be. She too 
had stopped living. 

One night The Lady clasped the 
boy to her with a sudden passionate 
strength that alarmed him. Hold- 
ing him so that he could not see her 
face, she said she was going away. 
“I should have gone before now, 
Ronald,” she told him. “I’m not 
very well, you know, and this cli- 
mate. ... In another climate I will 
be much better. I wish you might 
come with me. But I’ll come back 
and see you ... some day.” 

The boy’s world broke into bitter 
jagged pieces. When he told his 
mother that The Lady was going 
away, Mary Vickers’ worn frayed 
nerves gave way to innate unreason- 
ing jealousy. “It’s probably just as 
well,” she said. That night Ronald 
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lay long awake, while a loathing and 
fear of life invaded his twisted 
thoughts. 

He knew The Lady’s cough had 
been worse of late, but now that 
spring was coming again Ronald 
thought she might be all right. He 
didn’t want her to go away. And 
she did not go, because in the first 
raw dampness of early spring she 
fell ill and was confined to bed. 
Missing her under the budding 
boughs of Church Street for several 
successive days, the boy was afraid 
she had gone away. Yet it didn’t 
seem as if she would leave without 
a word. He climbed the long hill 
to her house and rang the bell. A 
stiff starched woman with a frozen 
face opened the door and informed 
him coldly that Miss Howland was 
very sick and could see no one. 

“But . .. but, she’d want to see 
me,” Ronald muttered. 

The starched woman shut the 
door firmly in his face. 

For weeks while spring flickered 
to life in the shiny greenness of fresh 
grass and the delicate green of pale 
new leaves, Ronald was unable to 
see The Lady who lay sick in the 
great house on the hill at the time of 
year she loved best, the time of lilacs 
blooming in fragrant lavender 
sprays along her garden wall. Night 
after night the boy walked up the 
hill and stood by the lilac-bowered 
stone wall, watching the dark lonely 
bulk of the big house while the 
breeze brushed his rumpled hair 
and laved his thin cheeks. 

Then one evening when he got 
home for dinner there was a mes- 
sage from The Lady asking him to 
come and see her. The weak waver- 
ing lines of her writing made him 
feel like crying. Ronald barely 
touched his dinner, impatient to be 
through with it. As he marched up 


the long hill with a chill fear in his 
heart, a light spring rain spattered 
in the leaves and danced on the dark 
pavement. The street lights were 
blurs of shimmering gold and the 
smell of green things growing was 
sharp as an aching pain. 

In the room where she lay there 
was a dim shadowy presence lurk- 
ing, a feeling he could not place un- 
til he remembered with cold terror 
the funeral of his father. The 
Lady’s beauty was gaunt and wasted 
on the clean white pillow, and her 
voice came pitifully weak and la- 


bored. “I can only... talk a mo- 
ment... Ronald. It’s good to see 
you ...my dear. I wanted to tell 
you... but never mind... someone 
else will tell you . . . I’m very tired. 
Don’t cry ... dear Ronald. . . you 


mustn’t cry. You’re a fine boy... 
you will be...a fine man... I know. 
I am going away... after all. But 
it’s all right . .. it’s nothing. You 
remember me... always... in lilac 
time. Take care... of Mary and 
Ann ... God bless you all...” 

Her hand was terribly fragile in 
his, and a sob caught in his throat. 
He could not speak. The starched 
attendant led the boy away, blind 
with weeping. 

Two days later The Lady was 
dead. There was to be no funeral 
service. The day she was buried 
Ronald stayed away from school 
and walked to the cemetery. Flow- 
ers brightened the smooth green 
mounds and the grim gray stones. 
A heap of brown dirt lay beside the 
clean cut rectangle of an open grave. 
The boy was standing by the monu- 
mental arch of the gateway when 
the hearse drove through and 
stopped by the newly dug grave. On 
the sunlit air came a smell of raw 
earth, and the boy turned quickly 
away. He did not wait to see them 
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lower the casket into the ground. 
Blind to the spring sunshine he 
walked toward the forested heights 
over the town. 

When he went again to the 
great house on the hill, a huge mov- 
ing-van was backed into the drive 
and men were loading furniture in- 
to it. He watched a moment and 
then walked away. 

The following day a smaller truck 
stopped before the apartment house 
with a cargo of books and pictures 
for Ronald Vickers from Sara How- 
land. It was then that Ronald 
broke down completely, hiding his 
face against his mother’s bosom. 
“What was her name, Ronny?” 
She had always been The Lady 
when they spoke of her. Ronald 
said her name in a choked voice. 
Mary Vickers’ eyes shone through a 
blur of tears. “Poor Sara, poor 
ee 

The boy drew back to look at his 
mother’s wet face. “You knew her, 
Mother?” 

Mary Vickers nodded her head 
and held the boy hard to her breast. 


“Ronald .. . the boy she told you 
about ... that boy you look so much 
like . .. was your father.” She 


crushed the boy against her with 
amazing strength. Ronald felt the 
slow welling of her tears wet his 
cheek, and the deep tremors that 
shook her body shivered through 
him in hurting waves. He stroked 
her hair, trying to soothe and com- 
fort her. He was grown up now, 
the head of the family. 


It was many years before Ronald 
heard the full story of The Lady’s 
tragic life. The man from whom 
the first inkling came, told it with 
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a leer of knowing sophistication. 
“Sara Howland! Why, she was 
notorious. A sort of international 
lady of ill-fame. She flamed over 
two continents in her day. Did you 
know her, Vickers? I always won- 
dered what ever became of her. The 
old girl certainly blazed a...” 

The man’s voice faltered and 
broke before the menace in Ronald 
Vickers’ eyes. Ronald’s clenched 
hands jerked up, as if to bash in the 
face before him. But Ronald did not 
strike. He looked long and hard at 
the man, and then turned sharply 
and strode away. 

From his mother, Ronald got the 
whole story. It had been as the 
man said. The Lady, for one bril- 
liant reckless decade, had been a 
notorious and glamorous character 
at home and abroad. Ronald was 
saddened with the harsh truth of 
life, the bitter twist of fate that had 
changed a beautiful life into a trav- 
esty. Ronald remembered that the 
beauty of her face was the beauty 
born of fire and pain. In his mind 
the vision of The Lady was not 
altered or dimmed in the least, 
but remained a pure and shining 
light. 

Ronald was constant and true to 
her memory. He often thought of 
her, and was comforted by the 
thought. With no condemnation of 
his father or disloyalty to his 
mother, without lessening in any 
way the love, respect and high re- 
gard he held for Mary Vickers, Ron- 
ald sometimes wondered if his 
father had not made a grave mis- 
take, realizing it too late. . . . It had 
been a spring day, when Gerald 
Vickers went to his death, in the 
time of lilacs. 
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WHITE FLAG FOR THE YELLOW PERIL 


By M. J. HILLENBRAND 


ITH the Orient in turmoil to- 

day, with plane-dropped bombs 
killing thousands of Chinese civil- 
ians, and with Japanese armies 
piercing deep into the old Middle 
Kingdom in bloody defiance of pact, 
petition and protest, it may seem 
impertinent to write of population 
trends and the yellow peril; yet per- 
haps at no previous time has the 
branding of pernicious fallacies 
been so vital. Too many people 
simply take the Far Eastern tragedy 
for granted, the inevitable explosion 
of an ever-growing population 
which had to find room for surplus 
men and women. Yet the truth re- 
mains that territorial expansion will 
never solve Japan’s demographic 
problem, and that the quasi-solution 
which is developing internally leads 
only to worse problems, with the 
quest for a tolerable individual way 
of life changing to a struggle for 
racial .existence itself. 

Though dire prophecy may be as 
effective as braying at the moon, it 
is a good thing to stand back occa- 
sionally and take a long view, to as- 
certain just where the world and its 
peoples are moving. To Americans 
doubly good, for fear of the yellow 
peril is deeply ingrained in the na- 
tional mind, the product of twenty 
years’ propaganda and _ bugaboo- 
raising with special emphasis on the 
Japanese shade of yellow. Books 
like Mankind at the Crossroads and 
Standing Room Only gave even 
scholars the jitters, and when our 
Own population figures began to 
level off along with those of western 
Europe, the prospect of woe for the 


Caucasian seemed complete. A 
whole school of writers and lectur- 
ers has found prosperity predicting 
the necessary explosions of an over- 
crowded Japan, the eventual 
swamping of the white race under a 
deluge of territory-hungry Mongo- 
ioids. 

Into the schemes of how many 
statesmen, into the molding of how 
many foreign policies, into the theo- 
ries of how many sociologists the 
myth of ever-swelling, ever-teeming 
millions has gone—only a U. S. 
budget expert could calculate. A 
subtle form of the phobia has long 
deleteriously influenced our diplo- 
matic, military and economic pro- 
gram, cankered American-Oriental 
relations; for implicit belief in the 
inevitability of clash with a neces- 
sarily expanding yellow race can 
throw true national ends and needs 
completely out of focus. Whether 
Japan wins in China even at the cost 
of temporary economic collapse, or 
whether she ultimately fails, many 
Americans will lean back and won- 
der which country will be next, set- 
ting once more into motion a vicious 
cycle of inept diplomacy and mili- 
tary preparation. For if Japan’s 
population continues to grow an- 
nually by the millions, if China’s 
450 million itself continues to in- 
crease — so the theory goes — our 
broad plains will beckon invitingly 
across the Pacific to a bloated 
Orient. 

Yet in the glare of modern statis- 
tical research the yellow peril com- 
pletely loses color. These new tech- 
niques are no relativity or quantum 
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bombshells blowing up the entire 
previous structure of theory, but 
merely a correlation of data long 
available though never articulated. 
Most countries have long amassed 
annual vital figures, taken periodi- 
cal censuses; till R. R. Kuczynski 
publicized the method, no one knew 
precisely how to weave them to- 
gether in predicting future popula- 
tion growth. If a country shows 
650,000 births and 600,000 deaths in 
a year, then apparently its popula- 
tion has increased—and so it has. 
But these bare figures fail to reveal 
whether or not various conditions 
necessary for a continued increase 
have been met. 

Much as it may grieve the men, 
only women capable of bearing chil- 
dren are significant in population 
prophecy, that is, the actual number 
of girls born in our generation who 
will live through, or at least par- 
tially through, that period of life 
during which they are capable of 
bearing another generation of girls. 
To find this total, statisticians sub- 
tract the number of females failing 
to reach or to survive the child- 
bearing period according to the fer- 
tility rate per respective year, from 
the gross reproduction rate for fe- 
males or the number of girls born 
on the average to each mother dur- 
ing her child-bearing period of life. 
The remainder is called the net re- 
production rate for females, and 
with its help the population proph- 
ets can peer into the future. 

When applied to Japan, this cold 
analysis definitely does not permit 
that nation of determined little men 
to flood the earth, with a particular 
eye on inviting American expanses. 
Some day it may actually have to 
worry about filling its own string of 
islands. 

But certain preliminary miscon- 
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ceptions which most Occidentals ac- 
cept as truisms must first be clari- 
fied. Few commentators on for- 
eign affairs do not implicitly believe 
that the Japanese rate of population 
increase has been unprecedented- 
ly high, a fear-provoking phenom- 
enon, something positively unique 
to the human race. Yet from 1873 
to 1898 the average annual rate of 
increase was only 1.1 per cent of the 
total population; from 1898 to 1930, 
1.2 per cent—while during the same 
period the United States and the 
British Dominions nearly doubled 
that rate with their annual increase 
of population. Of course immi- 
grants contributed partially to this 
country’s figure. Put into more gen- 
eralized form, the statistics show 
that in the fifty years between 1872 
and 1922 the population of Japan 
increased by 78 per cent; while from 
1801 to 1851 the population of Eng- 
land and Wales again virtually 
doubled itself, and from 1851 to 
1901 further expanded by 82 per 
cent. 

As Penrose has significantly sug- 
gested, the earlier Japanese figures 
are not very reliable anyway and 
have probably exaggerated the in- 
crease by setting the totals of 1851 
too low. Many an obscure rice 
farmer undoubtedly slipped by the 
imperial census taker in those days 
of comparatively crude inquisitorial 
methods. 

A related fallacy is the belief that 
Japanese women breed children like 
insects, far beyond the capacity of 
normal, healthy, white mothers. 
They are simply more fecund by 
nature! But again the data disillu- 
sions. In 1933 the Nipponese birth 
rate stood at 31.55 per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants; in 1934 it sank to 29.97 per 
1,000 inhabitants. Yet in 1880 the 
English birth rate reached 34 per 
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1,000 inhabitants, and in 1904 it 
hung at the same level in Germany. 
Though these are only crude birth 
rates, influenced by multifarious 
economic, social and religious fac- 
tors in addition to pure fecundity or 
ability to bear children, they cer- 
tainly do not indicate that Japanese 
women are human breeding ma- 
chines without peer. 

When Dr. Teijiro Uyeda began 
work some years ago on statistical 
aspects of his country’s population 
problem, he probably did not expect 
to find a complete antidote to Occi- 
dental phobias, so deceptive are the 
surface appearance of mere figures. 
His conclusions deserve more pub- 
licity than they have received, for 
the same old myths still go into 
print, dominate discussion of Far 
Eastern population problems, and 
serve very handily for moral but- 
tress to Japanese expansionists. 

Using the technical approach 
previously outlined, Dr. Uyeda dis- 
covered that for the past decade, 
perhaps for the past two decades, 
Japan’s fertility rate has steadily 
and consistently sunk. In 1920 
women between the ages of 15 and 
44 gave birth to 169 children annu- 
ally per 1,000 of their own number; 
by 1930 this ratio had fallen to 157 
per 1,000. Even more remarkable 
was the decline among younger 
women between 15 and 29 years, 
from 294 children per 1,000 in 1920 
to 262 per 1,000 in 1930. 

This downward trend in fertility 
has even reflected itself in a lower 
general birth rate, though since 
there are an unusually high propor- 
tion of potential mothers to the total 
population in Nippon to-day—‘“the 
residual effect of past fertility” as 
it has been called—such a marked 
effect need not have necessarily fol- 
lowed. Thus a drop from 32.7 births 


per 1,000 inhabitants in 1929 to 
29.97 births per 1,000 inhabitants in 
1934 becomes doubly significant. 

Scientifically definite reasons for 
the slump are rather difficult to as- 
certain, though very likely the Jap- 
anese mother is just as capable of 
bearing children as she ever was; 
social not physiological factors 
probably lie at the bottom of this 
trend. Contrary to another fable, 
birth-prevention is not taboo in 
Japan. Though under the elastic 
provisions of the Peace Preservation 
Act, police have several times 
clamped down on ubiquitous “San- 
gerites,” no law directed specifically 
against the use or propagation of 
contraceptives has ever been passed. 
And in 1931 Mr. Kenzo Adachi, 
home minister, stated neutrality as 
the official government attitude on 
the question, with birth control 
practice an entirely private affair. 
By 1950 it will be a public menace, 
for though precisely what effect the 
present crisis may have on this pol- 
icy is not yet clear, once such a 
movement toward the “easiest way” 
gathers momentum, frantic govern- 
ment regulation to preserve a na- 
tion’s existence becomes futile. 

How widespread the knowledge of 
contraceptive methods has already 
grown no one definitely knows; be- 
yond doubt it is growing. And 
though again reliable figures are out 
of the question, authorities believe 
that abortions have markedly in- 
creased, at least in the large cities. 
When to these factors are added 
changes in marriage habits, which 
have first advanced the marriage 
age and secondly depressed the 
total number of annual marriages, 
Japan’s sinking fertility rate be- 
comes less mysterious and a future 
of declining social vitality more 
portentous. 
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In trying to determine why poor 
people have more children than rich 
people, Dr. Raymond Pearl has 
made some interesting observations 
which perhaps throw the Japanese 
situation in the shadow of another 
contradiction. The more a farmer 
feeds his cattle, the less fertile they 
become. So with other livestock; 
lean sows mean more progeny, 
within limits of course. In the same 
vein tropical plants sprout profuse 
leaves, while Arctic plants special- 
ize in flowers. If similar conditions 
similarly affect humans, then Amer- 
ica’s teeming slums are explained, 
but hardly Japan’s precipitating fer- 
tility rate. Is not the Celestial Em- 
pire supposed to be more and more 
pinched by population pressure? Is 
not the living standard supposed to 
be hitting rock bottom? Perhaps 
Pearl’s analogy fails to be analogous 
after all. 

But whatever the reasons for Jap- 
anese decline, the effects are rather 
startling. Beginning with the sharp 
rise in the total number of births be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, Dr. Uyeda 
noted that the fertility rate must 
have sunk just as sharply between 
1920 and 1930—for in the last- 
mentioned decade there were more 
and more women coming into the 
child-bearing period, and yet the 
total number of births increased 
only slightly. Thus in 1920 Japan 
showed 2,025,564 live births; in 
1925 only 60,527 live births above 
that total; and in 1931 only 15,696 
more than in 1925. 

Next he used the age composition 
of the census data for 1925-1930 to 
calculate birth totals before 1930, 
and assumed the future death rate 
to remain constant; standing at less 
than 18 per 1,000 inhabitants it can 
scarcely fall much lower. He like- 
wise assumed the annual number of 
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births to remain in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,100,000 where it has hovy- 
ered for the past ten years. Then 
after more complex calculation, fur- 
ther utilizing the Kuczynski tech- 
nique, he arrived at these revelatory 
conclusions: 

By 1950 the number of women in 
the child-bearing period, producing 
of course fewer girls per capita for 
the next generation, will reach a 
maximum point. By 1955 annual 
births will begin to decline, and sud- 
denly the bottom will fall out as the 
annual increase in population drops 
sharply and finally changes to an 
annual decrease. Putting it more 
tangibly, growth will probably stop 
at about 80,000,000; certainly it can 
never reach 100,000,000. To-day 
the population of Japan is some- 
thing above 70,000,000. 

These findings are sensational 
enough, a definite finish to the 
vague fears that lurk in most Ameri- 
can minds. But the whole move- 
ment of population ebb and flow is 
a dynamic process, with imponder- 
ables constantly intruding to upset 
exact calculation. To arrive at a pre- 
cise figure, Dr. Uyeda assumed that 
annual births will remain at 2,100,- 
000 for twenty years; a continued 
acceleration of the fall in fertility 
rate can speed up the general de- 
cline. In America precisely such an 
acceleration played havoc with pop- 
ulation predictions. After President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends had forecast in 1933 
that the United States total would 
reach about 146,000,000 between 
1965 and 1970, after which it would 
sink—the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems 
moved up the maximum point to 
1960, when 140,000,000 Americans 
would face a future of declining 
numbers. And still more recently 
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Lorimer and Osborn have indicated 
that this country will actually at- 
tain its high point in 1955 with only 
136,000,000. 

The same acceleration of trend 
can repeat itself in Japan. Socio- 
logical movements often gather 
mass and momentum like a snow- 
ball caroming down a mountain 
side; and perhaps the Mikado will 
be handing out baby bonuses with- 
in two decades, as his people take 
a vanguard position in the general 
world population decline. When 
the present generation grows older, 
stops bearing children—a constant 
number of mothers will be giving 
birth to fewer and fewer girls. In 
the next generation then: fewer 
mothers producing still fewer girls, 
and so on ad infinitum or till a man 
from Mars can go lion hunting in 
the ruins of Tokyo. 

Yellow peril “phobists” usually 
concentrate on Japan. Even a 
carved-up China leaves plenty of 
room, and after all, the Chinese 
just don’t seem so menacing as 
those efficient and definitely pur- 
posive little island men, now pierced 
deep into the old Middle Kingdom. 
Yet the same fiction of abnormal 
fecundity, tremendous birth rates, 
ever-swelling millions will find its 
sponsors. 

Truly enough, China is a land of 
teeming, often starving millions— 
starving not essentially because of 
the millions but because of the 
milieu. Though population students 
do not have much in the way of au- 
thoritative statistical data, what 
they do have certainly indicates 
nothing extraordinary in Chinese 
fertility. 

A suggestive survey made recent- 
ly by J. Lossing Buck, in which he 
investigated 2,640 farm families in 
sixteen localities in seven Chinese 


provinces — a representative cross- 
slice—and found the mean average 
size to be 5.65 persons, furnishes 
something to work on. A similar 
survey of 2,886 farm families in the 
United States set their average size 
at 4.4, a difference of 1.25 statistical 
humans; but the disparity loses sig- 
nificance when one recalls the coun- 
try-wide shrinkage of birth rate over 
here in the past several decades. 
Back in the “good old days” 5.65 
families were merely average in 
America too. With the continued 
onrush of social westernization in 
China will come also a westerniza- 
tion of the birth rate and all that im- 
plies in the way of population de- 
cline and social disintegration. 

Travelers in the Orient are usual- 
ly impressed by the swarming num- 
bers of children playing all over the 
landscape —a sign they are Occi- 
dentals from countries which more 
or less tend to become countries of 
old people. Fifty years ago a casual 
traveler from France might have re- 
ceived the same impression in the 
United States, in fact still might if 
he toured modern slums and ghet- 
tos where fertility rates remain 
high. 

With the yellow peril of to-mor- 
row repudiated by fact and figure, 
there is no purpose in denying that 
a Japanese problem exists to-day. 
Little yellow men will never inun- 
date the earth, yet the invasion of 
China indicates that they will not 
live satisfied with their present em- 
pire, will continuously attempt ex- 
pansion in the Far East as long as 
the military clique remains in 
power. And if Japan is crowded to 
the gunwales, if her population con- 
tinues to increase for some years— 
the aforementioned “residual effect 
of past fertility’—could she solve 
her problem without this expan- 
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sion? If her present venture in 
China fails, militarily or economi- 
cally, what are the prospects for 
peaceful adjustment? 

To begin with, the problem is not 
so bad as the inevitable expansion- 
ists picture it, nor is it so much a 
problem of over-population but 
rather of mismanaged diet, faulty 
crop - production and primarily, 
choked-up world trade. No one can 
obtain the right answer by working 
on the wrong problem. 

Far from the most densely popu- 
lated country in the world, Japan 
proper holds some 228 fewer per- 
sons per square mile than Belgium, 
178 fewer than the Netherlands, and 
37 fewer than the United Kingdom; 
but extensive woodland and moun- 
tain country, unsuited to tillage, 
place her first in population per 
square mile of arable land. With 
23.4 millions of productive acreage 
terraced and intensively cultivated, 
visitors and most natives fail to see 
any possibility of extending crop 
output. 

I recall discussing the problem 
with a young Japanese sent here to 
study modern agricultural methods, 
though fatalistically convinced that 
more pressure couldn’t squeeze an- 
other lotus flower out of the Celes- 
tial Empire. Fortunately he had 
just then begun his study, and 
should now know better. 

A five year study recently con- 
cluded by the Better Farming Asso- 
ciation of Japan, covering 1,294 se- 
lected farmers in forty-five prefec- 
tures, definitely proved that the an- 
nual rice yield could be multiplied 
more than three times by the appli- 
cation of modern agrobiological 
principles. And three times more 
crop theoretically means three times 
as much in the rice bowl at dinner, 
though it is pretty poor consolation 
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to offer a rice-infested people more 
rice. Concentration on a cereal diet 
may stave off starvation, but invite 
beriberi; and when Japanese farm- 
ers in a supposedly hungry country 
begin to worry about the competi- 
tion of rice imports from their own 
colonies, something is decidedly dis- 
jointed in the economic structure. 
To coin a vulgarism, a bad case of 
“over-ricedness.” 

What Japan needs is more ani- 
mal and green leaf food. The prob- 
lem is to get it. Her people are ac- 
customed to eat sea food in place of 
meat, consuming one-fourth of all 
the fish caught in the oceans of the 
world; and the supply is almost in- 
finitely capable of expansion by ra- 
tionalizing present crude methods 
of capture. Incidentally if people 
eat fish, they do not require vast 
areas for pasture land, as do meat- 
eating Europeans. Even so the 
Japanese could raise more live- 
stock by utilizing present barren 
mountain and hillside slopes for 
grazing. Penrose also suggests that 
poultry and small animal domesti- 
cation could be introduced into the 
present agricultural set-up without 
diverting from other products. 

But an indeterminable residue of 
food needs would still remain to 
raise Nipponese living to Occidental 
standards. Two solutions suggest 
themselves: emigration and impor- 
tation. The first may be ruled out, 
not only because other countries 
will not permit it but because the 
Japanese will not do it. They are 
simply not a migratory people. 
With population increasing by near- 
ly 8,000,000 between 1925-1933, 
their net emigration total barely 
reached 350,000 — in a period 
marked by intensive propaganda 
encouraging movement to mandates 
and colonies. 
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When Japan threw the first shov- 
el-load of dirt into the League grave 
by taking over Manchuria in 1931, 
her rulers possibly envisioned that 
vast country as a dumping ground 
for excess population. Yet between 
1930-1935 only 263,000 Japanese 
went there, practically all in official 
or commercial capacities, less than 
1,000 as bona fide settlers seeking a 
new and permanent home. Too 
much cold and too much competi- 
tion from even lower standard Chi- 
nese provide twin reasons for the 
small figure; the second will apply 
just as cogently to any Chinese 
province. 

In all the territory they directly 
control reside only 1,500,000 Jap- 
anese; including those in Manchu- 
ria, only 750,000 live in other coun- 
tries— and while any generaliza- 
tions about possible migration to 
presently closed lands must be prob- 
lematical, it is perhaps significant 
that between 1898-1910—with Cali- 
fornia absorbing the majority — 
only 31,153 Japanese came to “milk 
and honey” America. Apparently 
they love their beautiful islands and 
lotus flowers too much to contem- 
plate moving en masse, and emigra- 
tion as a solution fails to solve any- 
thing. 

Which leaves further importa- 
tion of food and industrial raw ma- 
terials as the answer, implying 
plenty of Japanese manufactured 
export to build up exchange. That 
is precisely what the problem of 
England might be, or of any other 
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country which cannot grow and 
mine enough to feed its population 
and to keep it working —not too 
many people but not enough ex- 
change. 

Except as vague hopes for future 
settlement, all of these “might have 
been” solutions ring hollow to-day 
when yellow man kills yellow man. 
Yet one of Japan’s stock arguments 
for inevitable expansion has ever 
been population pressure; by fight- 
ing she merely adopts a rather un- 
satisfactory method of speeding up 
a depopulation process which is 
working itself out to-day, and which 
will perhaps solve the problem only 
to create a far greater one. But 
knowledge of truth hurts no one; 
and with the psychological effect of 
belief in the necessity of perpetual 
expansion removed, more judicious 
counsel might have found readier 
hearing among Japanese leaders. 

The future of the Far East lies in 
black uncertainty; but do what they 
will about enforcing treaties and 
pacts and “sacred obligations,” for 
white men the yellow peril ought to 
be definitely and finally relegated to 
the limbo of outmoded myths. It 
has done enough international 
harm, distorted enough of Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy already. Even if 
her economic system could stand 
the strain, Japan’s population would 
never be able to maintain a long-run 
expansion program. The white race 
may be truly a declining and dimin- 
ishing one, its hegemony ending— 
but its successor is not in sight. 











MASSES AND CLASSES IN GERMANY 


By JosepH F. THORNING 


NE of the strangest and most in- 

comprehensible phenomena of 
Hitler’s Germany is the complacency 
with which the great majority of 
the Nazi rank and file regard the 
new luxury with which party offi- 
cials have surrounded themselves. 
Gone are the days of want and pri- 
vation. Sacrifice may be an excel- 
lent virtue to instill in the mass of 
the people, but it is not a require- 
ment for place and favor. Those 
who bask in the sunlight of the 
Fuehrer’s smile have their Mer- 
cedes-Benz limousines, secure bil- 
lets in de luze hotels, an endless 
series of invitations to delicious ban- 
quets and sumptuous offices in- 
stalled in the most modern build- 
ings of Germany. The top-line 
Nazis are rapidly becoming a privi- 
leged class. 

This cleavage between the leaders 
and the people stands out in bold 
relief on occasion of the many festi- 
vals and celebrations which now 
crowd the National Socialist calen- 
dar. At the last party congress at 
Nuremberg, for example, the best 
rooms in the best hotels had been 
reserved months in advance. Hitler 
himself resided in the Deutscher 
Hof, the most beautiful and up-to- 
date of the city’s hostelries. Every 
other suite in the edifice was occu- 
pied by high-ranking officials. 
Guards at the doors and in the 
streets kept the populace at a re- 
spectful distance from the tempo- 
rary headquarters. Another first- 
class hotel in the vicinity, the 
Wirtemburger Hof was devoted to 
the press officials, although repre- 


sentatives of the foreign newspapers 
and syndicates with few exceptions 
had to conteni themselves with in- 
ferior quarters in inconvenient sec- 
tions. At the Grand Hotel near the 
railway station were housed mili- 
tary officers and a large number of 
diplomats friendly to the Nazi 
régime. Service in the dining room 
and grill was naturally monopolized 
by the guests whom Hitler chose to 
honor. 

The theater and opera are also 
areas where politics operate power- 
fully on opening nights and pre- 
miéres. Both Hitler and Goering 
like to pose as patrons of music. 
Consequently, when they listen to 
the grandiose strains of Wagnerian 
opera, the house is filled with 
friends and retainers of the two 
leaders. A mere civilian hasn’t a 
ghost of a chance to get a ticket. In 
fact, on state occasions the box- 
office sale is simply suspended. 
Everybody knows that there will be 
no room for the general public. It 
is just a party for a select few. The 
people acquiesce in this situation 
without a murmur. 

Indeed, when a party celebration 
brings the members of the Cabinet 
into public view, the onlookers con- 
sider themselves fortunate to get a 
glimpse of party dignitaries as they 
whirl along the boulevards in high- 
powered automobiles. “Der Hess!” 
is the cry that ascends from every 
throat as Hitler’s deputy speeds by. 
“Der Frick!” is the shout as another 
minister appears. Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels is smart enough to instruct 
his chauffeur to skirt close to the 
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crowd and give admirers an oppor- 
tunity for a close-up view. As a 
result he receives the most pro- 
longed and enthusiastic applause of 
anyone except the Fuehrer. Goeb- 
bels’ automobile technique is per- 
fect and he usually times his ap- 
proach so that he can capture the 
maximum of popular applause. 
Visibly pleased at his reception he 
responds with an ingratiating smile 
and repeated familiar waves of the 
hand. There is nothing rigid or un- 
bending in his attitude on these 
occasions. On the whole he gives 
the impression of one who is eager 
to court popular favor. 

If the day ever comes when Ger- 
many is forced to cast about for a 
new Fuehrer, the tiny, club-footed 
Goebbels will be a self-nominated 
candidate. If he felt strong enough 
with the men in the upper reaches 
of the party he would not hesitate 
to challenge Hitler’s leadership to- 
day. Hated and feared by General 
Goering, the quick-witted Minister 
of Public Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda is only biding his time. He 
has gathered into his hands all the 
channels of communication that 
convey information and viewpoints 
to the provincial editors, publicists 
and correspondents. Goebbels by 
his power of censorship and license 
can make or break any member of 
the Fourth Estate. Consequently, 
even now the latter are accustomed 
to take their cue from him rather 
than from the much-photographed 
Hitler. The measure of Goebbels’ 
superiority is the power of ideas 
over pictures. The “schéne” Adolf 
may appear more frequently in the 
rotogravure sections of the newspa- 
pers and magazines, but the mind of 
Paul Joseph Goebbels is making a 
much deeper impression upon the 
editorial pages. 


In contrast to Germany’s Napo- 
leon of the press, General Goering 
has a thankless réle to play in the 
national economy. As coordinator 
of food supply and industrial pro- 
duction he must try to get the maxi- 
mum of work from men and women 
whose meals are dwindling in vita- 
min content and calories. The Ger- 
man mechanic does not sit down 
each evening to a table replete with 
sizzling steak and chops. He has 
learned to like sausage in every 
form. Unfortunately, even the suc- 
culent sausages have been adulter- 
ated with “Ersatz” products. All 
too often size has been retained at 
the cost of flavor. The same criti- 
cism applies to rolls and bread 
which were once famous for their 
appetizing character. Perhaps the 
bakery products suffer from want 
of rich cream and butter. At any 
rate, breakfast isn’t what it used to 
be even in the Rhineland and the 
plump, gayly decorated Goering is 
held responsible for the change. 
The workers don’t shout their 
grievance from the house-tops, but 
the resentment is present in their 
hearts. If the General begins to 
tamper with the formula for good 
beer, there will be something more 
serious than a sit-down strike in 
Munich! 

In the United States we have grad- 
ually witnessed the disappearance 
of wide differences between citizens 
based upon the quality of dress. A 
shop girl at Woolworth’s and a 
débutante from Park Avenue are 
often indistinguishable at lunch 
hour. They wear silk hosiery, 
smart dresses and chic coats. Shoes 
and hats are stylish enough if worn 
with distinction. This is not the 
case in Germany. Wool, silk, broad- 
cloth and leather are scarce. To be 
sure, the wives of party officials are 
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able to secure smart clothes but the 
other women have to do the best 
they can with second or third class 
material. The results clash rudely 
with the accepted canons of taste 
and style. The attire of the men is 
even more atrocious. Coats and 
trousers are skimpy, while the ma- 
terial of which they are made looks 
as if it would dissolve in a good 
rainstorm. This criticism, of course, 
does not apply to the uniforms of 
the party leaders. Their raiment 
gleams like the purple of kings. And 
it is well tailored. I don’t hesitate 
to say that the Nazi politicians are 
the best-dressed officials in Europe. 
Captain Anthony Eden would have 
been outshone at the glittering dis- 
play of Hitler’s aides at Nuremberg. 

There is another cleavage in the 
Nazi party itself. The ordinary 
Brown Shirts are now definitely in 
eclipse. They have been slipping 
ever since that fatal day in June, 
1934, when the Fuehrer, constitut- 
ing himself the “Supreme Court of 
the German people,” passed sen- 
tence of death upon those of his 
closest followers who still dreamed 
of a “revolution of the proletariat.” 
There is little talk about “carrying 
the rebellion further” in Germany 
to-day. The reallocation of sover- 
eignty is complete. The people have 
had their revolution, even if it has 
fallen far short of what some of the 
popular demagogues promised in 
the campaign of 1931-32. The 
personal bodyguard of Hitler, a 
corps whose organization dates from 
the 1934 party purge, is the real 
pivot of order, authority and disci- 
pline at the moment. This group 
is composed exclusively of young, 
vigorous, well-educated partisans 
whose sartorial splendor is on a par 
with that of the leading party func- 
tionaries. The Brown Shirts do the 
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parading, the shouting and the 
saluting. The brisk young gentle- 
men in smart, black uniforms are 
stationed in positions of trust and 
responsibility. They watch over 
the personal safety of the Fuehrer. 
They rate superior equipment, 
more comfortable barracks and 
something more than the short 
commons of their brothers in 
brown. The latter are beginning to 
get old and paunchy. They wouldn’t 
count for much either on the battle- 
fields of Europe or in any street- 
fighting that might be required. 
The Fuehrer rose to power on their 
shoulders; he is retained there by 
a new combination of youth and 
privilege. Nevertheless, the deflated 
Storm Troopers keep faith with their 
Fuehrer and, with a large measure 
of that mysticism which is an im- 
portant element in the German tem- 
perament, they are prepared to 
march and counter-march on the 
bare fringe of the Nazi parade. 
Goebbels has arranged the national 
fétes on such a lavish and colorful 
scale that it is possible for the most 
passive participant to find his modi- 
cum of enjoyment and entertain- 
ment. From start to finish the Nazi 
showmanship has been superb. 
Finally, the pride of military 
caste is once more asserting itself. 
Walking along the streets of Stutt- 
gart I saw high privates salute their 
superior officers no less than twenty 
times in one block. The salutations 
are meticulously returned. At this 
rate it will not be long before the old 
pomp and power of the Prussian 
army tradition has been fully re- 
stored. Naval and air officers, of 
course, receive the same homage. 
Doctors, lawyers and business men 
are crowded to one side. A mere 
laborer is unworthy of notice, un- 
less he sports the uniform of the 
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Nazi Labor Front. It must be add- 
ed that the Nazi talent for designing 
brilliant costumes has not failed to 
respond to Hitler’s plea that the 
police be hailed as the best-dressed 
corps in Europe. As a result even 
the peaceful Rhineland presents all 
the appearance of an armed camp. 
The pre-War distinction between 
soldier and civilian with its host of 
social repercussions is reconstitut- 
ing itself in city, town and country. 
This is just another clue to the des- 
tiny of the Third Reich. 

There is nothing unduly dark or 
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pessimistic in this picture. It is 
exactly what one would expect in a 
society where one political party is 
in absolute control. Preference nat- 
urally goes to those who most vocif- 
erously and most frequently profess 
unquestioning allegiance to the 
chieftains in power. The sad fea- 
ture of the spectacle is the docile, 
uncomplaining acquiescence of the 
people in a course of action which 
in the past has borne fruit of tears 
and anguish. Militarism at best is a 
dangerous speculation. Neither the 
masses nor the classes can win! 


SONG FOR SPAIN 


By BroTrHerR HERMAN BENEDICT, F.S.C. 


OU have given your flesh 
To the whistling flails, 
You have opened your hands 
To the shattering nails. 


Lo! Golgotha moved westward 
After nineteen hundred years— 

Here the anguished death-moan 
And the bitter cup of tears. 


And here again, O mystery! 
For sins of them who cry, 
“Let Him be crucified!” 
You hang in shame, you die... . 


But there shall be an Easter, 
The sun shall split the night: 

Through death to life, your cry, 
Through darkness into light! 











AMERICAN BREAKDOWN? 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


PART I 


APOLEON was not thinking of 
puny young America when he 
said that every French soldier car- 
ried a marshal’s baton in his haver- 
sack, but he stated admirably the 
spirit of individual initiative, cour- 
age, self-development, discipline, 
capacity to do and capability for 
command, with a fine sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and honor to 
top the other qualities. 

The American tradition and the 
American way are, after all, in their 
material manifestations, precisely 
the results of these qualities at 
work. An estimate and restatement 
in the language of the moment may 
be educationally wholesome, as 
repetition usually is. But any re- 
interpretation in the sense of new 
social-economic conditions is false. 
We are considerably bigger than 
when our traditions were in the 
making, but we are, alas! still un- 
spanked. It is hard to see how mere 
size and impudence can have altered 
statements of unalterable fact, or 
bestowed new significance upon de- 
mocracy, liberty, constitutional gov- 
ernment and the like, which either 
mean what they have always meant 
or nothing. Careless usage by the 
unthinking or indifferent does affect 
language to no small degree; but 
when we consider that the common 
abuse of the terms just mentioned is 
a willful perversion rather than an 
ignorant misuse, we perceive in- 
stantly that the words indicate ex- 
actly what they always did. The 
shouter for democracy means that 





he, unable or perhaps unwilling to 
hold a job, demanding continued 
government dole and bitterly envi- 
ous of those better endowed than 
himself, wants the rewards of labor 
without work, so as to be as “good” 
as the man who has toiled for all he 
has. Liberty means to the radical 
and the propagandist and the con- 
genitally dissatisfied merely license 
to do as he pleases. Constitutional 
government has long been anathe- 
ma to the unfit because they have 
sedulously unfitted themselves to 
live under and profit by it. But that 
does not alter the fact that the term 
means to-day precisely the thing 
our fathers meant by it. In a word, 
our problems are those of degree, 
not of kind. If we face them 
squarely we shall employ precisely 
the same close thinking, the same 
sharply defined terminology that 
has been understood during the en- 
tire life of the Republic. 

To the outstanding qualities al- 
ready named as making up a large 
part of the American way of life we 
must add a spiritual corollary: that 
deep and abiding religious element 
which illuminated American life in 
its growing years by the sobering 
effects of its wisdom and uplift. It 
was these things, smelted by all the 
familiar circumstances of opportu- 
nity and the natural conditions in 
this youthful country, that pro- 
duced everything we possessed un- 
til recently, from the towering su- 
premacy of a Washington who 
could keep control of a fractious 



































and half-dissident people in the 
darkest days of uncertainty to the 
equally amazing mechanical and 
financial genius of a Henry Ford. 
Human character does not change; 
circumstances do. What we have 
lost through carelessness and lack 
of restraint can be won back, for 
the man and woman who bear the 
name of American worthily are still 
as sound at heart as they were when 
they lived hardily. Luxury and 
privilege may have softened them 
temporarily, but one need only re- 
member back to World War days to 
recall the regiments of flabby clerks 
and Milquetoasts who fought the 
proudest Guard regiments of Im- 
perial Germany to a standstill, and 
those American engineers who 
turned back a German drive in 
Flanders when armed only with en- 
trenching tools, earning the curt en- 
comium of Field Marshal Lord 
French: “Good lads, m’ lud, but a 
bit rough!” 


Before any detailed answer can 
be given to a question regarding the 
basic soundness of our present cul- 
ture, we must naturally agree upon 
some definition of what is wrong, if 
anything. Are we decadent, and in 
serious danger politically, economi- 
cally, morally? Is it true that the 
tremendous advances made during 
the past fifty years or more in the 
ease and comfort and safety of liv- 
ing have drained out of us the essen- 
tial vitality of both soul and body 
necessary to a race fit for survival? 
What, in a word, are the conditions 
which make so many raise horri- 
fied brows and quote Galatians vi. 7? 

A financial advisory service let- 
ter recently contained this pregnant 
statement, written by a man whose 
judgment of business, political and 
stock market trends has proved re- 
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markably accurate over a period of 
years: 


“No matter how great the legis- 
lative, judiciary and executive 
branches of the government may be 
in their own eyes, the inexorable 
horsepower of ‘business activity,’ 
‘commodity prices’ and ‘security 
prices’ is far more potent and resist- 
less than any power exhibited by the 
‘three horses’ that have been spoken 
of so feelingly in Adminstrative 
circles. When business activity and 
commodity and security prices are 
pulling together, nothing can stop 
their forward progress and their 
beneficial effect. No reformer, no 
pundit, no messiah can propose a 
further betterment of the conditions 
which grow hourly better when this 
combination is in force.” 


If we base civilization upon the 
oldest practical doctrine acknowl- 
edged by every nation not either 
hopelessly confused or frankly imi- 
tative, we all more or less “render 
unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” This is no attempt 
to preach, nor is it a weak depend- 
ence upon doctrinal Christianity for 
economic support. It merely calls 
attention to the fact that ever since 
the dawn of our era the majority 
of mankind has recognized the prac- 
tical common sense and encourage- 
ment to the human spirit found in 
the straightforward teachings of 
Christ—the first preacher of capi- 
talism as the most workable thesis 
for society. 

We of middle age upon whom cer- 
tain thoughtful conclusions have 
been more or less forced by what we 
perceive around us cannot honestly 
blame youth for what is wrong with 
the world. We bemoan the loss of 
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domesticity, the decline of home 
cooking, the rather flagrant “inde- 
pendence” of woman, the withering 
of the Church as a social force of 
moment, and so on. All this and 
more is our own fatuous doing. 
When we permitted the now matur- 
ing generation to grow up as it 
pleased, to smash our idols, to shock 
all our sensibilities, to outrage vir- 
tually all the conventions, and to re- 
make the entire world in a new— 
and, of course, infinitely better— 
form, we were responsible because 
we were morally dishonest, mental- 
ly lazy, materially indifferent. Now 
we complain. But thus far youth 
has invariably grown up into matu- 
rity. One of these delirious days 
it will have reached mid-channel— 
the relative sobriety of fifty-plus— 
when it will begin to consider its 
future with serious misgivings. 
What then? Shall not we be 
blamed, and with justice? For we 
proved ourselves but mediocre 
trustees of all that these aging chil- 
dren have lost without understand- 
ing what they were losing. When 
they eventually open their eyes it 
is we, if still alive, who will have to 
accept the full responsibility. 

The degree of misunderstanding 
by the populace at large of the 
major trends in economics and poli- 
tics is as appalling to the thinker as 
is the bland irresponsibility of those 
many others who deliver themselves 
over to leaders in a blind partisan- 
ship based on hero-worship. The 
President of the United States now 
in office could never have been elect- 
ed by the majority 1936 gave him 
had the campaign results been 
based upon logical processes of 
thinking. In that respect his elec- 
tion has become a dark and irre- 
mediable blot upon our political his- 
tory, an ominous commentary upon 


the stupidity of an electorate some 
of whom refused to “shoot Santa 
Claus” and many of whom regarded 
the candidate with the worship of 
dogs for humans. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in a speech before the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, gave his 
adherence to the Constitution not 
because he regarded it as perfect— 
he emphatically did not—but be- 
cause, as he phrased it, “. . . there is 
no form of government but what 
may be a blessing to the people, if 
well administered; and I believe, 
further, that this is likely to be well 
administered for a course of years 
and can only end in despotism, as 
other forms have done before it, 
when the people shall have become 
so corrupted as to need despotic gov- 
ernment, being incapable of any 
other.” 

When to the amazing victory of 
the man Roosevelt at the polls we 
add the still more amazing irruption 
of an utterly unthinking, passion- 
dominated, fanatic army of labor 
under the mad leadership of John 
L. Lewis, we may well consider not 
only the words of Franklin the phi- 
losopher, but the warning of Sam- 
uel Gompers many years ago that 
when labor mixes in politics it will 
be destroyed. We have seen labor 
mix lustily in politics and clamor 
for payment. Lamentable fools 
rushing, like migrating lemmings, 
straight to their own destruction! 

What has been happening in the 
fields of political and economic ac- 
tivity has been similarly occurring 
in domestic and spiritual life. The 
wholesale partial education of the 
unfit, who have developed into 
teachers of theory; the wide variety 
of cheap—and none too delicate— 
amusements; the tremendous 
growth of population in the lower 
strata of intelligence and earning 
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power; the mischief done morally 
by the epic crime wave during the 
prohibition era: these things have 
temporarily destroyed the home, 
crippled all but one Church, bred 
contempt for the law, fostered loose 
and careless thinking of every sort, 
and perhaps worst of all, given us 
an entire generation or two devoid 
of any manners. A man can, it is 
true, be a good citizen without man- 
ners, but he is rare. But a man of 
manners has to be a decent fellow. 
Notwithstanding all this, as has al- 
ready been said, the hearts of genu- 
ine Americans remain sound if their 
muscles are flabby and their man- 
ners minus or weak. So I do not 
believe we have yet—vunder the 
present Maladministration — quite 
reached the abyss of degradation 
Franklin named in which we find 
ourselves incapable of any govern- 
ment other than a despotism. 

That we include many and dis- 
turbing non-essentials in our way of 
living to-day will be admitted by al- 
most everyone; but what these non- 
essentials are provokes the widest 
disagreement. Franklin’s shrewd- 
ness regarding his lack of infalli- 
bility bids one consider prayerfully 
before rushing where angels might 
falter. So while we may question 
and doubt many things, an agnostic 
position is on the whole more ten- 
able than out-and-out pronounce- 
ment, except where the negation of 
old principles is so demonstrably re- 
sponsible for distress or misadven- 
turing that even the dissident can 
agree in principle. 

We speak of the “good old days” 
with the sneering assurance of supe- 
rior knowledge and speed. The ride 
behind a fast horse six miles out 
into the country, to an old stone 
farmhouse, to have dinner on a 


Sharp November night with my: 
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school chum’s grandfather and 
grandmother nearly fifty years ago; 
the ride back under a blazing moon, 
with the leafless trees etching a wiz- 
ardry of miraculous beauty against 
a cloudless sky; the perhaps over- 
stuffed stomachs, and the amazing 
content with the ample provender, 
the simple, kindly, earthy old peo- 
ple who took so keen an interest in 
two schoolboys in their early teens. 
I still remember that night wist- 
fully. To-day my wife and I 
grumblingly pile a mountain of lug- 
gage into our car, make sure the 
tank is full of gas, and whirl off for 
a “short day’s drive” of 250 miles 
or more on our way South for the 
winter. We cover an amazing mile- 
age, we eat positively wicked food 
along the way, and we grumble if 
a minor delay retards our progress. 
But do we really enjoy such a trip? 
It is not comparable with the short 
trips of the scoffed-at “horse-and- 
buggy age.” We are speed-mad, 
amusement-mad, money-mad; and 
some of us who cannot get back the 
work we had before the depression 
threw us literally upon our own re- 
sources, have convinced ourselves 
that the Federal Government is not 
only paternal but cowardly, and 
that if we make row enough it will 
give us whatever we quarrel for. 
Thus far the results seem to justify 
this conviction of the millions who 
are “on relief.” 

To a perhaps biased way of think- 
ing, federal relief is one of the non- 
essentials of American life to-day: 
a product of selfishness, blindness 
and refusal both to understand 
plain facts and to maintain éelf- 
respect. The initial fault, of course, 
lies with the Maladministration and 
its personal ambitions, so causti- 
cally reprobated by Representative 
Hatton W. Sumners in a speech on 
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the now defunct Supreme Court 
packing bill made to the House July 
13th last. The courageous chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee 
came frankly into the open and told 
a cheering audience that we stand 
at the crossroads between democ- 
racy and dictatorship. “Is there 
anyone who has any sense,” he de- 
manded, “who does not know that 
the problems of this hour challenge 
us to produce the most united peo- 
ple and the most capable people who 
ever assumed the responsibility of 
government?” 

We have heard much of the 
“rights” of the proletariat, of its 
specious philosophy. Infected to 
the death by the insidious poison of 
alien doctrines, with no legitimate 
grievances in the majority of cases, 
and insisting upon its “right” to 
prevent wage-earners from working 
who are not in sympathy and who 
wish to work, labor under the lead- 
ership of Lewis and overshadowed 
by Rooseveltian trickeries, is no 
longer struggling for a living wage 
or even a wage to permit savings 
and more of the “abundant life,” 
but is furiously seeking dominance 
over industry, finance, politics and 
even over society as a whole. Con- 
sider again the prophecy of Frank- 
lin and the ominous warning of 
Representative Sumners, and apply 
them here. It is unthinkable to-day 
that the intelligence, resourceful- 
ness and strength of an entire peo- 
ple be given abjectly into the hands 
of a rabble whose “cause,” so-called, 
has to be elaborately built up by 
paid agitators and enlisters, many 
of whom are avowedly Communists, 
few of genuine American origin, and 
none producers of real wealth. 

A non-essential this, to be di- 
vorced as speedily as possible, if it 
cannot be totally expunged, from 
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our national life. It might not be 
amiss, also, to remind the labor 
agitator, the strike - provoker and 
would-be political force that it was 
not until the 1840’s that the Nation 
permitted labor to have a vote at all 
(Commons and Andrews, Principles 
of Labor Legislation), and that it is 
quite possible, if the sane people of 
the United States be given sufficient 
and sufficiently prolonged provoca- 
tion by continued labor misbe- 
havior, that measures can be taken 
to curb violence, treachery and false 
reasoning. 

Most of our economic ills sum up 
readily into those last words: false 
reasoning, whether the reason be by 
“economic royalist” or laborite. It 
should be evident to anybody with 
a grain of sense that the man or 
group of men who go into business 
is or are actuated not by any idea 
of benefiting labor in the abstract, 
but of benefiting his or their per- 
sonal interests and dependents. 
The business man wishes to accom- 
plish something at a profit to him- 
self; any other supposition runs 
contrary to human instincts and is 
sheer nonsense. That the Supreme 
Court of the United States once took 
this view, at least, as the diplomats 
express it, “in principle,” and has 
thus far not reversed itself is evi- 
dent from the decision handed 
down in 1892 and recently quoted 
by Vice-Chancellor Berry of the 
New Jersey Court of Chancery, July 
20, 1937. That until-now overlooked 
ruling declared: 


“Whatever enthusiasts may hope 
for, in this country every owner of 
property may work it as he will, by 
whom he pleases at such wages and 
upon such terms as he can make; 
and every laborer may work or not, 
as he sees fit, for whom, at such 
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wages as he pleases; and neither 
can dictate to the other how he shall 
use his own, whether property, time 
or skill.” 


In his own decision, commenting 
upon this, Vice-Chancellor Berry 
wrote, as quoted by The New York 
Times, that “it applies to our funda- 
mental law to-day, although our 
economy has become ‘group con- 
scious’ and both employers and em- 
ployees dictate to each other. It 
seems strange that at this late date 
it should be necessary to repeat that 
a strike which has for its object the 
closed shop is unlawful, and that a 
contract providing for the closed 
shop is illegal and unenforceable. 
The object of the strike being un- 
lawful, all acts in support thereof, 
including picketing, are also unlaw- 
ful.” 

This clear-eyed vision of principle 
instead of the myopic subservience 
to venal politics we have come to 
anticipate is a refreshing evidence 
that there be some among us yet 
whose souls are their own, and un- 
afraid. 

The New Deal doctrine that be- 
cause conditions have changed 
(have they, really?) and the manu- 
facturer has increased his plant, 
staff and output far beyond pre- 
depression capacity, we the public 
must support his progressiveness 
by purchasing all he makes, is as 
false and undemonstrable an eco- 
nomic theory as most of the claimed 
“rights” of the C. I. O., so completely 
demolished by the decisions just 
quoted. Like many other specious 
modernisms, this stupid dictum ig- 
nores not only evident facts but the 
ageless foundations under them. 
Similarly, Labor’s claims brush 
aside the unchanging primitive in- 
stinct of man to have and to hold. 


It goes almost without saying that 
if the workingman could and would 
think he would comprehend much 
of what he has seemed for years 
past totally unaware: such a matter 
for instance, as the attitude of the 
manufacturer or merchant who be- 
lieves that by raising wages or 
otherwise admitting his men to a 
greater participation in his gross re- 
turns, he can increase his personal 
profits. The “right” of labor to such 
participation is a fantastic dream 
beyond proof. It is a condition 
granted by industry for the sake of 
general peace rather than because 
of any abiding interest in humanity. 
The doctrine of Medicean Florence 
that labor was rightfully entitled to 
a wage sufficient to support the 
earner and his dependents decently 
according to the standards of the 
class in which he belonged is no 
longer the accepted minimum in the 
United States. We go much farther 
than that, and most decent employ- 
ers prefer to pay enough to enable 
their employees to go into debt for 
motor cars and radios and waste 
their pay on permanent waves, than 
to know the men are discontented 
because envious. Yet that is not 
altruism. There is no evidence of 
the faintest shadow of a wish on 
the part of what used to be called 
capital to benefit the mass from 
sheer love of humanity. The work- 
ingman, on his part, has been mis- 
led into false notions of what is his 
due, and has never learned the view- 
points of either the profit-seeking 
industrialist or of the peaceable 
community at large. He will even- 
tually, and the lesson may prove bit- 
terly costly because of the ring he 
has placed in his nose with his own 
unreasoning hands. The recent 
stentorian summons by the now fa- 
mous Johnstown Committee, pub- 
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lished July 16, 1937, for adequate 
constitutional protection of the 
common good sounds an augury 
neither Maladministration nor La- 
bor can long afford to disregard. 

It would be more or less idle to 
attempt any recital of even widely 
admitted non-essentials. There are 
too many of them for anything but 
fine print. It is more substantial to 
inquire how we know them and 
whence they came to exercise their 
undeniable power to-day. Yet here 
again we are confronted by ob- 
stacles almost unsurmountable and 
detail of such intricacy as to weary 
all but the technical-minded. The 
really vital point is whether these 
things are an unavoidable concomi- 
tant of the national progress and 
not inherently vicious. 

All life is a compromise from in- 
fancy to senility; there is no such 
thing in human affairs as absolute 
truth or absolute right. Undiluted 
evil probably never existed and 
never will exist; and the wisdom of 
all the centuries to which we are 
heirs is so tinctured with human 
nature as to be quite often empirical 
rather than pragmatic. So perhaps 
modern society is individually as 
well as collectively doing nothing 
more wicked than abusing certain 
features of its material progress 
which are not de facto so damaging 
as they appear on a casual examina- 
tion. 

Any carefully pondered history of 
the United States discloses to the 
thoughtful more or less adequately 
what the American way used to be 
and, by implication, what it seems 
likely to continue being so long as 
our present fiction of democracy en- 
dures. We are not a truly demo- 
cratic people, and have not been so 
for a long, long time. Not infre- 
quently the argument is advanced 
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that conditions have changed so 
fundamentally with the conquest of 
our last physical frontiers as to 
make the ideals and customs of our 
pioneering days as obsolete as anti- 
macassars and hair sofas; also that 
with this change in a material sense 
we must recognize a mental and 
spiritual transformation of our en- 
tire people. Is this quite true? A 
famous motorcar builder a few years 
ago advertised his machines by stat- 
ing that the quality which had given 
the car its fame was not only on the 
visible surface. It was built all 
through, deep inside where no eye 
could see, but there to guard the per- 
formance of the car and the safety 
and comfort of its operator. That 
is the thing we are paying for to-day 
in all life, and not getting most of 
the time, especially in government 
and politics. 

The insane extravagance of the 
Maladministration is in point. We 
all know it perfectly well, and we 
do nothing about it, though every- 
one admits without argument that 
if a commercial group operated on 
a deficit basis every year, deceived 
its stockholders, deliberately issued 
mendacious financial statements, 
threw away billions on chimerical 
schemes it admitted to be chimeri- 
cal at the very least, truculently 
brushed aside criticism or asked 
what the accuser meant to do about 
it, it would be promptly and effi- 
ciently dealt with by an irate com- 
munity. It is distinctly not beyond 
the power of the electorate to whip 
the shameless rubber-stamps in both 
houses into line and force them to 
decency. The honest and patriotic 
representatives and senators are 
helpless until such an awakening 
because in such small numbers, but 
they exist, and they know what 
should be done and can be done if 
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the mass of the voters will take a 
hand. 

They also realize perfectly that 
the conception of government the 
framers of our state had in mind 
has been largely abandoned.  In- 
stead of the least possible measure 
of government to hold the country 
together, we are becoming more and 
more the slaves of a bureaucracy 
which seeks to meddle in the small- 
est private affairs. If that is govern- 
ment as Franklin, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, Adams and their peers conceive 
it, then those of us still able to think 
are indeed fit only to be sent to the 
knacker’s and turned into glue. 
Niggling regulation of legitimate 
business was something inconceiv- 
able to those men. 

What the Government still has 
to perceive is that taxation never 
made any country great. Were the 
taxes based on sound necessity and 
reason, and so kept within bounds, 
nobody would be bothered to evade 
them, for evading them is both a 
risky and a bothersome matter. 
Fully two-thirds of the present 
federal and state employees, the 
tasks they leisurely perform and the 
records they keep could be dispensed 
with to-day and nobody would ever 
know anything had happened. Ex- 
ample: The canceled checks, vouch- 
ers, contracts, etc., handled by the 
General Accounting Office of the 
Government number so many mil- 
lions each year that if they were 
stored in the new Archives Building, 
they would fill it from attic to cellar 
solidly in ten years. One wonders 
where they are being stored now, or 
what becomes of them. A great 
deal of both legislation and govern- 
ment work is as worthy as the re- 
cent report in the San Francisco 
Chronicle that “the Supreme Court 
of California to-day upheld the 1879 


law of the city of San Francisco, 
making it a misdemeanor for two 
people to bathe in the same tub at 
the same time.” 

If we turn from political and eco- 
nomic surveys to the difference be- 
tween general society of to-day and 
yesterday, the picture is not shock- 
ingly repellant. Here we are deal- 
ing with human nature expressing 
itself, and since human nature does 
not change fundamentally but mere- 
ly leans toward the sun, we find on 
close scrutiny that with the excep- 
tion of specific types of crime, fortu- 
nately not so common as they are 
luridly presented to us, we live 
about as cleanly as our forefathers 
did. The late Walter Hines Page 
once told me when we were discuss- 
ing the trends of public policy in the 
United States, that a friend of his for 
whom he had otherwise the highest 
regard was certain and voluble about 
the country going to the dogs as fast 
as it could. “Well,” said Mr. Page 
dryly, “he started that twenty-five 
years ago, and I haven’t seen a 
hound around yet!” The major 
difference seems to be that we think 
more amiably about disregard of 
convention, perhaps transgress more 
flagrantly in a minor way, and care 
far less what our neighbors may 
think of our conduct because they 
make us little responsible. A Scar- 
let Letter misadventure is all but in- 
conceivable to-day, with Reno in the 
foreground and Mexico City and 
Paris just over the horizon. Funda- 
mentally we do much the things our 
fathers did, but where they covered 
up as skillfully and completely as 
they could, we are inclined toward 
the bad-boy attitude of braggadocio. 

The really serious item in any 
general indictment of modern so- 
ciety is the apparent yielding up of 
idealism in favor of practicality. 
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Necessarily with the increase of 
population, its corollary of sterner 
competition for a livelihood, and 
the consequent inclination to view 
all life in terms of materiality, what- 
ever does not bring the returns we 
hastily fancy it should is discarded 
for whatever will. Educated to false 
standards of facility in living by 
suave advertisers who prey upon hu- 
man weaknesses and love of ease, 
we not only live to the limits of our 
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incomes, and gayly incur debts be- 
yond them, but we are also rapidly 
losing the use of our legs. Three or 
four more generations of motors for 
the multitude will see evolution tak- 
ing a hand in the destiny of man. 
In a few thousand years—a mere 
second or less, in Time!—we shall 
have only rudimentary legs as sym- 
bols of what man once walked upon, 
no toes at all, and, glory be! not a 
corn in the nation! 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 





TO SOME WHO MAKE A GOLDEN CALF OF SCIENCE 


By WituiAaM THomas WALSH 


O proud, too curious, cold of heart, 
Who shrine no holy thing apart 
From tortured questioning, and doubt 
The very God who shaped you out 
Of slime and wind: what devil led 
Your feet to trample every bed 
Where beauty, older than that moon 
You telescope, remembers June 
In Eden, and beneath your snows 
Conceives for you a perfect rose? 


For every boon and comforting 

That sciences could ever bring, 

You have invented something new 

To make this world more barren, too. 

















Where violets at dusk grew dark 

And paled at dawn to hear the lark, 

Or in the dewy midnight heard 

The rustle of some nesting bird, 

You raise your brick walls belching smoke, 
Where men must toil and sweat and choke 
For bread alone; and no bird preens 

Her feathers near those dead machines 
You worship, for their noise and smell 

Are less of heaven and earth than hell. 


Then, having made peace drear enough, 
You wrought of war such ghastly stuff 
As only Satan, tired of lies, 

Could, in his foulest dreams, devise. 
Of old a man with sword or lance 
Might stalk his foe with equal chance. 
Now, like a rat, in muddy trenches, 

He gags on your most modern stenches. 
You could not even let him die, 

Poor mangled wretch, encouraged by 
The hope of heaven; for you declare 
He is but flesh, blood, bone and hair, 
And what he chose to call his soul 

Is but “the mind’s composite whole.” 
Smug hypocrites, you’d grudge to see 
The lilies of Gethsemani 

Where you, so free from church or cant, 
Might build a paying cartridge plant. 


The love of woman, such as bore 

Great Dante’s heart through heaven’s door, 
And made the worst of men at least 

A bit more noble than the beast— 

This too your cold lascivious eye 

Must envy, and you probe and pry. 

Men call it love; you name it “sex”; 

You make the word a plague to vex, 

Till life in all your books is lust, 

And man inexplicable dust. 








What have you left unsmudged? What thing 
That made men laugh and children sing? 
For childhood, dear to all Christ’s lovers, 
You have a chill smile, that scarce covers 
A Carthaginian distaste 

For innocence, a double-faced 

Reluctance to be human. Who 

But Satan could inveigle you 

To give up Christ for Moloch’s creed—- 
Who, when no babes remain to feed 

His hate, will end your tainted breed? 
Even your poets, endowed by God, 

Crawl on all fours and sniff the sod, 

Not for the miracles of May, 

But the musked odor of decay, 

And lisp in precious mincing fashions 

Of self, despair, “peace,” purple passions— 
Such lines as Aristophanes 

Rebuked in soft Euripides, 

Whom he compared (the blow was hard) 
To Zschylus, the virile bard. 

Oh, if some poet should sing to you 

As God intended him to do, 

Freely, as a bird sings, | 

In praise of Him, whose poetry flings 
Great stars along vast courses, rings 

The bulk of Saturn and frail wings 

Of luna moths, while our blood sings 
With all creation, “Blessed He 
Whose love wrote all our symphony 
How could you understand His rhyme 
So uncongenial to your time? 

And so it shall be ‘said of you, 

When you have done all you can do, 
“Here lies the modern sons of pride; 
They had no song to sing, and died. 
What meager thanks is theirs they earned 
As discords to the Song they spurned.” 


had 














AN ETCHING FROM THE JAPANESE 


By Sister Mary ImMAcu.ata, O.P. 


HE first night of the year 1597 

closed in swiftly about the Im- 
perial city of Kyoto, its frosty dark- 
ness pierced by the flaming tongues 
of countless lanterns. Joy had been 
the keynote of the day throughout 
the homes of the Japanese Chris- 
tians, yet among some of the scat- 
tered groups who professed faith in 
Iesu Sama, a growing apprehension 
could be discerned. 

In the small house erected nearest 
the Franciscan monastery a happy 
family sat at evening rice. Striving 
to thrust his fearful forebodings 
aside, Michael Kozaki, the Christian 
arrow-maker, slowly sipped his 
steaming, green tea. In one corner 
of the room, Mary, his wife, was 
adding another piece of charcoal to 
the hibachi whose fitful glare threw 
a faint, flickering glow about the 
walls. As he rose from his place at 
the low tea table to resume some 
work, Michael could not repress a 
feeling of pride as he glanced at his 
three children,—all sons. Thomas, 
the eldest, a lad of fourteen, gave 
promise of growing into a stalwart 
man. Just now he squatted on the 
floor beside his small brother, Jo- 
seph, whose diminutive fingers were 
trying to pluck some semblance of 
melody from the strings of a toy 
koto. There was another brother, 
smaller still, but he lay a delectable 
bundle of yellow peachbloom in the 
arms of his lovely mother. 

Thomas looked up from the kite 
he was fashioning. “This has been 
such a splendid day,” he told his 
parents, “almost as nice as Christ- 
mas!” 





“To-day is little Jesus’ Birthday,” 
announced Joseph, eager to show 
his knowledge in matters Christian. 

Thomas chuckled as he ruffed the 
small lad’s soft, black hair. “Not 
His Birthday, Joseph,” he corrected, 
“but His Name Day. It was on this 
day, long, long ago, that little Jesus 
received His name.” 

Joseph’s feathery, little, black 
brows contracted in a_ puzzled 
frown. “I thought Blessed Mother 
and St. Joseph knew their little 
Baby’s name, he rejoined indignant- 
ly, “because the angel said that they 
should call Him ‘Jesus.’ ” 

“That is true,” smilingly agreed 
Thomas, “yet according to Jewish 
law there was a day set apart for 
giving little babies their names.” 

Smiling at her earnest lads their 
mother commented, “It must have 
been something like our Name Be- 
stowing Day.” 

“Yes, I imagine it must have been 
something like our festival, Moth- 
er,” replied Thomas as he stooped 
to tighten a loosed string on Jo- 
seph’s koto. “This morning,” he 
continued, “while I was putting the 
vestments away after Mass, Father 
Pedro told me that in many parts 
of the world the New Year is cele- 
brated with great pomp.” 

Michael put aside a completed ar- 
row. “Speaking of Father Pedro 
reminds me, Thomas, that he is very 
much pleased with the way you 
serve Mass.” 

A radiant smile illumined the 
boy’s fine face. “Did he really say 
so, Father? Oh, I am so glad!” 
Turning to his mother he remarked, 
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“Ludovico and Antonio are also 
Jearning to serve Mass, and now the 
Fathers need never be without an 
acolyte.” 

Ludovico and Antonio were 
neighboring children who had been 
christened by the Franciscan Fa- 
thers then stationed in Kyoto. The 
latter was the child of a Chinese fa- 
ther, now deceased, and a Japanese 
mother who idolized the very 
ground on which he trod. 

Joseph, who felt the conversation 
in danger of becoming monopolized 
by his brother, queried, “Thomas, 
why can’t we have Christmas every 
day? It is so lovely!” 

“Because,” laughed the older boy, 
“like us the little Jesus can only 
have a birthday once a year. I like 
Christmas, too,” he assured his 
small brother, “and I am so happy 
to be able to enjoy it as a Christian.” 

“So am I,” declared Joseph, with 
a solemn nod of his little head. 

Again their father interrupted his 
task, “We have much indeed for 
which to be grateful,” he told his 
family. “We are not rich in the 
wealth of this world,” he continued, 
“but God has given us good health 
and happiness, and also that great 
gift as yet not enjoyed by all of our 
countrymen—the gift of Faith.” A 
chill feeling closed about his heart 
as he added hesitantly, “May He 
also bestow upon us the grace of 
perseverance, because I fear the 
Christians are about to undergo 
perilous times.” 

Terror leaped into Mary’s eyes 
and she held the baby closer to her 
heart. “Surely,” she protested, “the 
mighty Emperor is too wise a man 
to heed the gossip our enemies have 
been spreading about the reverend 
Fathers and their work.” 

The words had scarcely fled her 
lips when the shoji was thrust vio- 


lently aside to admit Teresa Ibar- 
agi, mother of Ludovico, who torn 
with an abandonment of grief failed 
to prostrate herself in the custo- 
mary kotow. The Kozaki family 
sprang to their feet. “Mary! Mi- 
chael!” shrieked Teresa distracted- 
ly, “the soldiers are arresting all the 
Christian men by order of the Em- 
peror. They have taken away my 
Ludovico,” she wailed,—‘“my little 
boy!” 

Clutching her baby tightly with 
one arm, Mary Kozaki shook the 
frenzied woman. “You are dis- 
traught, Teresa,” she said sternly, 
“and know not what you are say- 
ing.” 

Teresa Ibaragi covered her face 
with shaking hands. “I speak the 
truth,” she sobbed. “The child was 
led away before my very eyes be- 
cause he refused to leave the priests 
who have been so kind to him.” 

Tightening her clasp of the baby, 
Mary gazed at Teresa like one in a 
frightening dream. Dazedly she 
stammered, “But . . . but they will 
be taking Michael from me!” 

“Aye,” said Teresa, half swooning 
against the shoji, “Michael and 
many another woman’s husband. 
Alas!” she moaned, “what is to be- 
come of us? Our names will soon 
be written in blood!” 

Again the shoji slid violently 
across its wooden groove. This time 
a soldier stood within the aperture. 
Teresa fled past him. Without any 
formality he announced, “I am in 
search of Michael Kozaki.” 

Quietly, Michael stepped forward, 
saying with dignity, “I am he.” 

“Michael Kozaki,” declared the 
soldier flourishing an official scroll, 
“T hereby place you under arrest be- 
cause you are a Christian and conse- 
quently a menace to the Imperial 
Kingdom.” He drew out a rope, in- 
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tehding to bind Michael’s hands, but 
abandoned his task when the latter 
gently protested, “You need not do 
that. I will go with you.” 

A thunderbolt seemed to have 
crashed about Mary’s head. “No, 
Michael! No!” she screamed, strug- 
gling like one in an ugly nightmare. 
Oblivious to any breach of the rigid 
etiquette which forbade emotional 
display even under duress, she 
turned to the soldier pleading, “In 
the name of the good God I beg of 
you not to take my husband from 
me. He is an honorable man, caus- 
ing injury to no one.” 

Joseph hid behind his mother, but 
Thomas who had not left his fa- 
ther’s side approached her, saying 
gently, “Mother, do not fear so 
greatly. Father shall not go alone, 
for I as the eldest born must accom- 
pany him.” 

Before Mary could protest the sol- 
dier roughly interposed, “Be not 
foolhardy, boy; to do so will mean 
certain death.” 

The lad smiled bravely, declaring 
without a tremor in his voice, “Glad- 
ly will I die for Christ in company 
with my father.” 

Michael endeavored to dissuade 
his son, warning him that the death 
penalty would not be an easy one: 
but to all objections Thomas had 
but one reply,—no penalty could be 
too great to pay for the privilege of 
dying for the good God. 

Again Mary appealed to the sol- 
dier. “Most honorable one,” she im- 
plored, “you cannot mean what you 
have said. My husband! and my 
first born! Surely you will not take 
them from me!” 

“Madame,” came the grim an- 
swer, “your husband has forfeited 
his life by adhering to the Christian 
Creed. He must pay the price of his 
treachery.” 


“Then take me also,” begged 
Mary, “take me with my little ones 
that we may die together for the 
Lord Jesus.” 

A remnant of compassion which 
had not been completely obliterated 
in the soldier’s breast compelled 
him to turn away from the distress- 
ing sight. “We do not want women 
and children,” he gruffly told the 
heartbroken woman, “but we do 
want the foreign priests and the 
Japanese men who have assisted 
them in spreading their doctrine.” 

The world wheeled about Mary in 
sickening gyrations. Having em- 
braced Christianity because of her 
husband, and as eager to serve the 
Christian God as he, she little 
thought that untold suffering would 
be the recompense of her loyalty. 
“Michael,” she entreated, still hold- 
ing the sleeping baby to her heart, 
“you must not leave me. How can 
I live without you and Thomas? It 
is too much to ask . . . too much.” 

Contrary to an opinion enter- 
tained by many Occidentals, the 
Japanese are not an unfeeling race. 
Death in one of its most hideous 
guises awaited him, yet Michael 
Kozaki knew that its pain would be 
negligible in comparison to the 
searing agony he endured in leav- 
ing his wife. Like all Japanese mar- 
riages theirs had been an arranged 
one, but love had come with its un- 
folding—a love more true than the 
costliest steel ever fashioned for 
swords of Samurai. Looking at Mary 
standing with bowed head before 
him, Michael thought that she had 
never seemed so lovely. The dusky 
clouds of her hair confined in the 
fashionable “butterfly” coiffure, em- 
phasized the amber creaminess of 
her skin, blanched now with a cruel 
pallor, while her dark almond- 
shaped eyes under the delicate 
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“moth” eyebrows were contracted 
with unbearable pain: yet to him 
she seemed the most beautiful 
among women, and he prayed that 
God would give her strength to 
stand her crucial test. 

Placing a tender hand upon his 
wife’s arm Michael said beseeching- 
ly, “Mary, surely you would not 
wish to have a traitor for your hus- 
band: I cannot deny my Faith.” 

“But Thomas!” she moaned, “He 
is only a child! They cannot have 
him too.” 

Hot tears welled to the boy’s eyes, 
scalding them so that he could 
scarcely see his mother drooping be- 
fore him like a broken willow 
branch. Putting his arms about her 
he whispered tenderly, “Dearest 
Mother, when Father and I depart 
you will still have my two brothers.” 
Then as she continued to stare 
through unseeing eyes which had 
become black pools of misery, he 
went on, “You would not wish Fa- 
ther to go to prison and perhaps to 
death, alone! I must accompany 
him.” 

The soldier struck a candlestick 
with his saber. “Come,” he com- 
manded. “I can bear no more of 
this. I have endured enough such 
scenes to-day.” 

“But one moment,” assured Mi- 
chael, “and we will be with you.” 
Mary continued to stand immobile, 
heedless of the frightened little Jo- 
seph clinging to her side. Michael 
took both of her hands in his, those 
soft, ivory colored hands that he 
had loved to watch as they per- 
formed their household tasks. 
“Farewell, Mary,” he bade her, 
maintaining even then the custo- 
mary reserve which as a man he 
could not abandon under the sol- 
dier’s watchful eyes. “You have 
been a good and faithful wife to me, 
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and gladly would I spare you all 
this suffering; but God must come 
before all else.” 

The baby uttered a faint cry, its 
sleep broken by the unaccustomed 
confusion. “Persevere in the Faith,” 
continued Michael, as his wife me- 
chanically hushed her little one, 
“persevere unto the end, regardless 
of what trials may befall you, and 
strive to make of our sons, stanch 
Christians, and loyal subjects of his 
Imperial Majesty.” 

Joseph tugged at his father’s ki- 
mono. “Don’t leave us, Father,” he 
cried, “don’t leave us!” His moth- 
er’s words were barely audible .. . 
“TI can no longer live.” 

“Mary,” implored her distraught 
husband, “my heart is crushed al- 
ready. Do not add to its pain.” 
Tracing the Sign of the Cross upon 
her forehead, he prayed, “I com- 
mend you to the care of the Holy 
Family. May they aid you in bear- 
ing your heavy cross.” 

Her husband’s sorrowing words 
roused Mary from her torpidity. 
With anguish stabbing anew in 
her heart came the realization 
that she had caused not only her- 
self to “lose face” before the offi- 
cial, but also Michael who would 
be censured for his wife’s unbecom- 
ing conduct. Drawing herself to full 
height, her face an expressionless 
mask, the unhappy woman offered 
an apology for what some would 
have considered an unpardonable 
breach of an Oriental code. “My 
husband,” she implored, “forgive 
what has been but a natural emo- 
tion. For the moment I forgot that 
I was a daughter of Japan, and the 
wife and mother of soldiers in 
Christ’s army. Come, Joseph,” she 
commanded, thrusting the little boy 
forward, “come and bid farewell to 
your father and brother.” 
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As Michael gathered close his sec- 
ond son, Mary turned to Thomas, 
her beloved first born, saying quiet- 
ly, “Thomas, my child, never forget 
to pray for your poor mother.” 
Thomas could make no reply; his 
mouth felt feverish, and his lips 
were cracked and dry. Weary of it 
all, the soldier snarled, “Come now; 
else I shall be forced to give you a 
touch of steel in order to make you 
hasten.” 

For the last time, Mary placed 
the baby within its father’s. arms, 
and as he gazed into the tiny, dim- 
pled face of his youngest son, Mi- 
chael wondered what the years 
would hold in reserve for him. 
Sadly he relinquished the precious 
burden to Thomas who lovingly em- 
braced the tiny brother he would see 
no more this side of eternity. 

Reclaiming the baby Mary bowed 
ceremonially while she uttered the 
Japanese word of farewell, “Sayo- 
nara.” A pain sharper than that of 
any sword cleft Michael’s heart: 
“Sayonara,” he rejoined, returning 
his wife’s obeisance, then swiftly he 
and Thomas walked out into the 
night. 

Directly outside the shoji Michael 
turned about for one last look at his 
wife, stretching out his arms to her 
in mute appeal. Stunned with an- 
guish Mary could only call in ago- 
nizing bewilderment, “Oh, Michael 
. . » Michael.” 

But no loved voice answered her 
despairing cry. Michael and 
Thomas Kozaki had gone to meet 
their death. 


For nine days Michael Kozaki and 
his son traveled the weary road 
to Nishinomya, a town some miles 
southwest of Kyoto where they were 
to be detained in prison. As they 
passed through the villages, other 


Christians had been added to their 
ranks until the number totalled 
twenty-six. Three Japanese Jesuits, 
six Spanish Franciscans, fourteen 
Japanese laymen, and three chil- 
dren comprised Japan’s first major 
holocaust upon the altar of Chris- 
tianity. Cold and hunger proved to 
be the daily portion of a suffering 
which was constantly augmented 
by insults and diabolical tortures. 
Even the children were not spared, 
their little faces undergoing mutila- 
tion. Thomas writhed in agony as 
a brutal soldier hacked off one small 
ear. 

Walking the entire journey, with 
only an occasional lift in jolting 
wagons, the Japanese martyrs made 
their painful Way of the Cross. By 
reason of his being tightly bound 
with ropes Father Pedro’s rheu- 
matic limbs frequently grew power- 
less, often causing him to fall face 
downward in the mud through 
which he was dragged until orders 
came that he should be resuscitated 
for fear of foiling his captors by ex- 
piring on the journey. Once when 
the company had passed a temple, 
two bonzes came out to witness the 
depressing spectacle. Moved with 
pity at the sight of the old Francis- 
can, one of them wiped his face with 
a steaming towel, while the other 
offered a haori or coat. “We are 
not of your religion,” they told Fa- 
ther Pedro compassionately, “but 
we have hearts.” 

Thick, white flakes of snow waft- 
ed softly over the countryside when 
the captives reached the prison of 
Nishinomya,—a_ barnlike building, 
exposed to the elements on all sides. 
Here the victims were to be in- 
formed of the Emperor’s final sen- 
tence of disposition. Throwing their 
exhausted prisoners into filthy pens, 
the guards sought meat and drink 
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in near-by homes. Intoxicated with 
sake, they returned to carouse 
throughout the entire night. 

Toward midnight, crouched on a 
log, with writing materials he had 
managed to secrete in his kimono 
spread upon his knee, Thomas Ko- 
zaki brushed quivering black char- 
acters on a roll of rice paper. Near- 
by on the frozen ground lay his fa- 
ther, more dead than alive. 

Several times the boy dashed tears 
from his eyes, but he could not pre- 
vent them from flowing whenever 
he thought of the heartbroken 
mother in far-off Kyoto. Once he 
struck himself with a rope, as 
though he would beat courage into 
his struggling spirit so soon to leave 
its frail housing. Tears were spat- 
tering anew on the thin paper when 
he felt the touch of a kindly hand 
upon his shoulder, and looking up 
Thomas beheld old Father Pedro, 
clutching a roll of matting in his 
crippled fingers. 

“Thomas, my child,” gently chid- 
ed the priest, “why are you not try- 
ing to get some rest? It is exceed- 
ingly cold, as well as very late, and 
judging from what I have overheard 
we are going on another long march 
to-morrow.” Then bending over the 
lad he inquired softly, “Have you 
heard what is to become of us?” 

“Yes, Father,” replied the boy 
without flinching, “the guard told 
me that we are to be crucified at 
Nagasaki.” 

Taking a strip of linen from the 
wide sleeves of his habit, the priest 
bound the child’s crudely bandaged 
head. The kindly gesture un- 
manned Thomas. “Oh, Father,” he 
wept, “is it wrong for me to be a 
little afraid? I have tried so hard 
to be brave, but when I wrote this 
letter to my mother I cried. As 
yet,” he sobbed, “I am not all grown 
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up, and I just could not keep back 
the tears. Oh, Father,” he continued 
tearfully, “I want my mother so 
much. Is it wrong for me to feel 
this way?” 

The Franciscan glanced lovingly 
upon the boy whose numbed fingers 
still held the inky brush. “No, 
Thomas,” he said reassuringly, “you 
are but a child, and death, even 
when it comes in gentle guise is 
often feared by many a brave soul. 
All of us must pray for the grace 
of perseverance, and surely in His 
boundless mercy, God will give us 
the fortitude necessary to endure 
the torments we shall have to un- 
dergo for Him.” 

Seating himself on the log beside 
Thomas, Father Pedro asked if the 
boy had completed his letter. With 
an attempt at a smile, the lad hand- 
ed him the fluttering paper. “Please 
read it, Father,” he requested, “and 
tell me if you think it worthy 
enough to be sent to my honorable 
mother.” 

Father Pedro took the letter in his 
trembling fingers, but after a brief 
survey returned it to Thomas, say- 
ing, “I fear that you will have to 
read it to me, child. My old eyes 
have grown very dim in these past 
few days.” ' 

“Poor Father!” compassionated 
Thomas, “you are suffering without 
a word of complaint.” Unrolling 
the rice paper he said, “I shall try to 
read this without acting as though 
I were a baby.” Smothering a sob, 
he read: 


“To My Most HoNorRABLE AND BE- 
LOVED MOTHER: 

“It is with the greatest love and 
respect that I send you this letter. 
My mother, by this time you will 
have heard that Father and I are 
to be crucified at Nagasaki for I 
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understand the edict proclaiming 
our execution has been published 
throughout the Kingdom. There 
are twenty-six of us who will be 
called upon to shed our blood for the 
holy Faith. 

“Dearest Mother, no matter how 
difficult things may now become for 
you, never forget our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His most Blessed Mother. 
Be firm in the Faith, and God will 
give you never ending grace. Even 
though you will no longer be able 
to make your confession to a priest, 
have deep sorrow for your sins, and 
God in His loving mercy will care 
for you.” 


Brushing a kimono sleeve across 
his eyes Thomas turned to Father 
Pedro. “I am telling her this,” he 
explained, “because there will be no 
priests in our district now that the 
Fathers have been taken away.” 

“That is true,” replied the priest, 
“but God will not abandon her.” 

Thomas resumed his letter: 


“Oh, Mother, our life in this world 
is but a fleeting dream, and as the 
cherry blossoms in Springtime are 
scattered before the onrush of the 
wind, so do our days on this earth 
disappear. You will have to endure 
much suffering, but bear it patient- 
ly, and do not forget to come to 
Heaven after your son.” 


“I am writing thus,” he told the 
priest, “because she may have to 
live and suffer for a long time after 
we have gone to Heaven.” Once 
more he applied the kimono sleeve 
to his eyes before continuing the 
missive: 


“And now my dearly loved Moth- 
er, I have one request to make of 
you. Please do not intrust the care 
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and education of my brothers to 
those who are not Christian: watch 
over them yourself. 

“Farewell, my dearest Mother. I 
thank you for all the goodness you 
have shown me from the time God 
gave me to you as a tiny baby. Fa- 
ther and I are going to Heaven 
hand in hand, and there we will wait 
for you. 

“Your loving son, 
“THOMAS.” 


The old Padre placed a tender 
hand upon the boy’s head, bent low 
now in an effort to hide the thickly 
falling tears. “You have done well, 
my child,” he commended, “to write 
that letter while in such pain.” 

“T am almost ashamed to send it,” 
sobbed Thomas, holding up the 
paper for the priest’s inspection. 
“Look, Father! My tears have fall- 
en on the page in several places, and 
the ink has become quite blurred. 
Do you think I should rewrite it?” 

“No, child,” came the kind reas- 
surance, “your mother will treasure 
it more lovingly as it is. Come 
now,” commanded the priest as he 
placed the matting he had brought 
upon the ground, “you must rest for 
awhile. I will see that this letter 
is sent to your mother in the morn- 
ing. Some Christian woman will 
gladly relay it by messenger. There 
now,” he added as Thomas rose 
from the log, “lie down here and 
cover your wound with your sleeve 
that the cold may not make it 
worse.” 

Thomas obeyed and stretched out 
on the mat only to draw himself up 
into a huddled bundle because of the 
frightful cold. “You have been so 
good to me, Father,” he said through 
chattering teeth. “It is I who should 
be caring for you.” 

Stooping with an effort because of 
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his stiff joints, Father Pedro made 
the Sacred Sign over the bandaged 
head from which the blood still 
oozed, and Thomas, numbed by the 
freezing temperature into a merciful 
unconsciousness, forgot for a few 
moments the horrors of Nishinomya 
while he dreamed that he was once 
more a little boy being tucked into 
a warm bed by his mother. 


Billowing waves rolled into the 
narrow bay of Nagasaki, pitching on 
their frothing crests a small boat 
crammed to capacity with human 
sacrifice. As the boat drew nearer 
to shore, a group of soldiers breast- 
ed the waves to meet the prisoners, 
some of them clambering aboard to 
assist in removing the captives who 
seemed nearer death than life. 
Whether by design or accident on 
the part of a guard who had little 
ones of his own, the three children 
were not carried ashore immediate- 
ly and Father Pedro and some of his 
friars were already suspended from 
the gibbets when at last the children 
reached the crest of that thickly 
wooded hill with its twenty-six 
crosses rising stark against the sky. 
Gently the old priest offered them 
an encouragement of which there 
was little need, because upon seeing 
three crosses smaller than the rest, 
each child ran and stood unflinch- 
ingly beneath his own. 

Amid the jeers of the soldiers, 
and the mockery of a rabble whose 
counterpart is represented wherever 
men’s reason runs amok, while war- 
riors cursed and Christians wept 
and prayed, the twenty-six martyrs 
of Nagasaki were hung upon their 
death trees. Thomas could see his 
father hanging but a short distance 
away. Michael who had feared for 
his son’s reaction toward the end, 
offered a prayer of thanksgiving 
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when he saw Thomas with an in- 
effable look of peace upon his young 
face, stretching out his arms to be 
affixed. The royal command of His 
Imperial Majesty, Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi must needs be carried out and 
at a signal from the Daimio each 
soldier seized two of the cruel iron 
spikes and plunged them crossed, 
into the bodies of their victims. 
Faint shuddering sighs accompan- 
ied by an occasional low moan were 
the only sounds spectators heard 
as the martyrs consummated their 
sacrifice. 

It was on the fifth day of Febru- 
ary, 1597, that the Japanese mar- 
tyrs' yielded their souls to God, yet 
death ushered in life to Nagasaki on 
that dreadful day, for the blood shed 
so profusely upon its hilltops proved 
indeed to be the seed of Christians, 
—seed which though sown through 
dark ages of persecution ripened 
into a fruitful harvest. From this 
period until the close of the seven- 
teenth century Japan steeped her- 
self in the blood of her children who 
underwent unspeakable torment 
rather than deny the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 


In Kyoto, far from Nagasaki’s hill 
of holocaust, Mary Kozaki prayed 
for death—and lived—lived to be 
pitied and on occasions taunted by 
her relatives and friends. The lat- 
ter had grown conspicuously few, 
the emperor’s edict having struck 
terror into the hearts of those who 


1The twenty-six martyrs of Japan were 
beatified in 1627 by Pope Urban VIII., and 
canonized in 1862 by Pope Pius IX. 

For the sake of convenience Christian names 
have been given to the wife and son of St. 
Michael Kozaki, also to the mother of St. Ludo- 
vico Ibaragi, no record having been found of 
their baptismal names. 

The tear stained letter written by St. Thomas 
Kozaki to his mother while he was in prison 
is preserved in the Vatican library at Rome. 
The English translation of the letter, with the 
exception of a change of sequence, is accurate. 
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had previously associated with their 
Christian neighbors. 

As she daily performed her house- 
hold tasks with a mechanism devoid 
of interest, Mary realized full well 
the words of the missionaries when 
they determined the most dreadful 
pain endured in hell as that of loss. 
Constantly consumed in an inferno 
of interior suffering she remem- 
bered Michael’s words at parting, 
and fought alone, rejecting all offers 
from pagans who would gladly have 
adopted her little sons. 

A year passed, and on the anni- 
versary of the fateful day Mary Ko- 
zaki knelt before a crucifix en- 
throned in a lacquer and gold house- 
hold shrine. Beside her stood 
Joseph whose little face grew daily 
in resemblance to his dead father. 
Upon the spotless floor the baby 
crept, pausing now and then to cap- 
ture a flowered cushion in his fat, 
little arms. Soon, thought the moth- 
er, he would be able to walk, and 
once again the sword turned in her 
wounded heart at the recollection of 
Michael’s enthusiasm over his little 
ones’ first steps. From the base 
of the crucifix she took a letter,— 
that last token of affectionate re- 
membrance she had received from 
her eldest son, and as she counted 
anew the tear stains of him who had 
been her first baby, Mary Kozaki’s 
soul was steeped in woe. Holding 
the precious relic in folded hands 
she beseeched the Mother of Sor- 
rows to grant some respite to her 
misery. 

Whether she dreamed or actually 
saw what came to pass Mary Kozaki 
never fully knew. Above the shrine 
a vision glowed before her aston- 
ished sight, revealing Michael and 
Thomas, radiant and glorious 
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among the triumphant army of mar- 
tyrs. In their midst stood she who 
was purer by far than the spotless 
snows of Fujiyama,—Maria Sama, 
the Virgin Mother, holding in her 
arms her little Son. Mother of all 
nations she revealed herself as one 
of her Japanese children, clothed in 
a kimono of shimmering blue, 
whose soft folds, bound by a golden 
obi, fell gracefully about her san- 
daled feet. She spoke no word yet 
her sweet silence soothed the other 
Mary far more than kindest speech 
of earthly tongue. The kneeling 
woman would have prostrated her- 
self had not a well-known voice ad- 
dressed her tenderly. From realms 
of glory Thomas spoke to his 
mother. 

“Dearest Mother,” he entreated, 
“do not grieve for us. We are en- 
joying a happiness that only those 
who have passed beyond the portals 
of eternity can ever know. Cease 
then to weep. We do not forget you 
nor our beloved land of Japan. The 
years will not be long in passing un- 
til you come to join us in heaven our 
true home, for we are truly at home, 
Mother,—home in the great Heart of 
God.” 

Slowly the apparition disappeared 
and peace such as this world cannot 
give filled the heart of Mary Kozaki. 
With her head bowed to the ground 
she murmured over and over in an 
ecstasy of gratitude that last, plead- 
ing cry of the Salve Regina so beau- 
tiful in the language of Japan, 
“Kwanjin, airen Kammi naru dotei 
Maria!” “O clement, O loving, O 
sweet Virgin Mary,” and she who 
never allows her children to cry in 
vain spread over the bereaved Jap- 
anese mother, the protecting mantle 
of her clemency. 








“THE COOLIE OF ST. JOSEPH” 
By BisHop WaLsH, M.M. 


ROM the din of bursting shells, 

exploding bombs and cries of 
human misery proclaiming the en- 
mity of nations in the Orient, one 
shot rings out clear and distinct. 
That one shot, though fired over 
a month ago, still reverberates 
throughout the world, and particu- 
larly throughout the Catholic world. 
It was a shot fired not impersonally, 
in the exchange of hostilities, but 
one aimed by the tool of a political 
faction in Shanghai at that city’s 
greatest benefactor, at the outstand- 
ing Catholic lay-apostle of the day, 
Loh Pa Hong. 

Although Mr. Loh is known to 
Christendom as the St. Vincent de 
Paul of China, there was a nickname 
of his own choosing that he pre- 
ferred, “the coolie of St. Joseph.” 
Incidents of striking similarity 
marked the inception of the life 
work of St. Joseph Cottolengo in 
Italy, and that of his protégé in 
China. , 

Witness the scene in the streets of 
Turin in 1827. A poor French- 
woman is taken ill while traveling 
through that city on her way to 
Lyons. Father Joseph Cottolengo is 
called to give her the last rites of the 
Church. In those days there was no 
charitable institution where such 
unfortunates could be taken for 
treatment, and the woman died in 
the street where she had fallen. The 
tragedy brought home to the priest 
the immediate necessity of some 
provision for the sick poor. With 
the aid of a few lay volunteers from 
the medical profession, there was 
opened shortly thereafter a hospital 


with five beds. The building ex- 
panded rapidly, and with it broad- 
ened the scope of the priest’s chari- 
table projects. He had no fixed in- 
come—even less business ability— 
and depended wholly on God to in- 
spire friends to provide funds. The 
reward of that trust stands to-day in 
Turin in the large establishment 
known as the Piccola Casa, the name 
given to the original quin-bed house. 
Father Cottolengo died in 1841 from 
typhoid fever, and was canonized in 
recent years. 

Almost a century later, in 1912, 
Loh Pa Hong was drawn to devotion 
to Joseph Cottolengo, then Blessed, 
whose life he was reading. Was it 
a coincidence, the power of sugges- 
tion, or Divine Providence that led 
him through a certain street of the 
city one morning while on his way 
to his law office in Shanghai? No 
matter. Obstructing his path there 
lay a poor diseased wretch, appar- 
ently too ill to move. Mr. Loh called 
a rickshaw and had the coolie carry 
the poor man to the city hospital. 
But one in his condition would not 
be accepted. Nor would any doctor 
treat him. By this time, the coolie, 
fearing to lose both face and trade 
because of his contact with this par- 
ticular “fare” disappeared, leaving 
Mr. Loh alone with his burden. Loh 
wasted little time bemoaning the 
heartlessness of his fellow creatures, 
but placing himself in the mind of 
Blessed Joseph, asked what he 
would do under the circumstances? 
The answer came quickly, and with- 
out further ado, Loh placed the 
beggar, dirty and begrimed, over his 
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shoulder, and carried him to his own 
home, where he secretly washed and 
fed him, and ministered to his ail- 
ing body. 

Loh Pa Hong was born about the 
year 1874, of wealthy parents, from 
whom he also received the priceless 
gift of Faith, strong and virile, the 
family’s rich heritage for over 200 
years. Joseph Loh was educated by 
the Jesuits in Shanghai, where he 
made a special study of Confucius 
for apologetic purposes. He also 
mastered French, and spoke it flu- 
ently. At the age of twenty, he mar- 
ried a young Shanghai woman 
named Ngai, who was also a de- 
scendant of a wealthy Christian 
family. God blessed this union with 
eight children, five boys and three 
girls. 

While the street beggar was con- 
valescing, Loh became keenly con- 
scious of the large number of people 
in need of similar care, who were 
too poor to obtain it. He bought a 
small building and installed therein 
his house-guest. Gradually, this 
house became known as a school of 
religion where Loh personally in- 
structed the numerous outcasts who 
came for physical and spiritual 
treatment. As their numbers in- 
creased, larger quarters were need- 
ed for their accommodation. 
Whereupon, the man of action 
bought a muddy tract of land on the 
outskirts of the city. Planting a 
statue of St. Joseph, he gathered all 
the neighbors, Christian and pagan 
alike, to beg his intercession. 

Now Mr. Loh’s charities inter- 
fered not in the least with his busi- 
ness acumen and ability; rather 
they were the impetus that spurred 
his genius in that field. Men of af- 
fairs placed great confidence in him, 
and as a practical demonstration of 
it intrusted to him large sums of 
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money for his philanthropic pro- 
jects. Eventually this financial 
backing became so _ systematized 
that Mr. Loh depended upon receiv- 
ing one-third of the sum needed 
from the Chinese Municipality; one- 
third from the police of the city, and 
one-third from friends of St. Joseph. 
He himself was included in this last 
class, contributing $200,000 annu- 
ally. | 

To return to the muddy tract of 
land, it soon began to sprout a 
colony of small houses—called St. 
Joseph’s Hospice—and built accord- 
ing to the plan of Cottolengo at 
Turin. In the center of the build- 
ings a large church was erected, and 
when it was nearing completion, the 
revolution which gave birth to the 
Chinese Republic broke out. Re- 
publicans, fearing that imperial 
troops would find shelter in this 
large building, destroyed it. Shortly 
after it was rebuilt one of Mr. Loh’s 
crazed charges set fire to it. When 
others were inclined to punish the 
pyromaniac, Loh, with characteris- 
tic charity, defended the demented 
one, and kept him from harm. 
Again the church was rebuilt, and in 
it now are offered the daily prayers 
of 1,300 inmates. 

Funds did not always flow into 
Mr. Loh’s treasury, for China, as 
everyone knows, has majored in de- 
pressions. But while St. Joseph was 
the Procurator General, Loh knew 
he need never worry. During a par- 
ticularly bad slump the Sisters at 
the hospital reported to him that 
there was only sufficient food for 
one meal. That afternoon a truck- 
load of rice was delivered to the door 
of the institute. Despite the protes- 
tations of the Sisters that they had 
not ordered nor paid for it, the 
driver insisted upon unloading it. 
The donor never revealed himself, 
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but we like to believe with Mr. Loh 
that St. Joseph indulged in a pleas- 
ant little chuckle over the banquet 
of his providing. 

High up in the world of finance, 
Mr. Loh’s interests were specifically 
in public utilities, and he served as 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of several large street railway and 
electric companies. In July of 1925 
he attended the National Convention 
of Business Men in Seattle, and was 
entertained’ by men prominent in 
Church and public life. He con- 
tinued on to Rome where he had a 
personal audience with His Holiness 
and a visit at Lisieux. He also 
stopped at Angers, France, to plead 
with the Superior of the Good Shep- 
herd Sisters for a few of their mem- 
bers to supervise his home for way- 
ward girls in Shanghai. Several 
Sisters volunteered for the work. 

The following year Mr. Loh re- 
turned to this country for the Eucha- 
ristic Congress and was appointed 
one of the canopy bearers for the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

To form some idea of Mr. Loh’s 
deep spirituality and his enormous 
capacity for work, one would have 
had to shadow him for a day. He 
served at least one Mass daily, re- 
ceived Communion, made a medita- 
tion, recited the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Rosary. He visited 
at least a few of the sixteen institu- 
tions of his founding, daily, chatting 
with the children, giving words of 
encouragement, consolation and re- 
ligious instruction to the poor, the 
blind, the crippled, the opium ad- 
dicts, and to all the other outcasts 
under his care. 

The tall, broad figure with dark 
glasses was a familiar sight at the 
Municipal Hospital, where he dis- 
tributed blankets and food to the 
prisoners who were obliged to sup- 
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ply these necessities for themselves, 
Mr. Loh always carried with him a 
bottle of water for emergency bap- 
tisms, and it was at this prison that 
he administered the Sacrament most 
frequently. It was his custom to ac- 
company the condemned to execu- 
tion, often witnessing the grace of 
conversion at the last moment. The 
“boys” called him the “chaplain of 
brigands,” and knew that he would 
leave his busy office at a moment’s 
notice if he could be of help to 
them. 

In addition to St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pice with its 2,000 inmates and 500 
dispensary cases daily; the Sacred 
Heart Hospital, caring for the city’s 
poorest from the slums; a home for 
wayward girls; a hospital for sick 
prisoners, the industrial schools and 
other institutions, Mr. Loh estab- 
lished in 1935, the Mercy Hospital 
for the insane, a class of people here- 
tofore ignored in China. The 
Brothers of Mercy care for 200 men 
patients, while the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters staff the pavilions harboring a 
like number of women. Located ten 
miles outside the city, this house- 
hold has been exposed to danger 
constantly during the present crisis 
in the Orient, and its extraordinary 
experiences have been described in 
the diary of the Maryknoll Sisters 
which appeared recently in the secu- 
lar and Catholic papers. 

A letter received at the Mother 
House of the Maryknoll Sisters in 
Ossining, N. Y., from one of their 
members at Shanghai, dated No- 
vember 13th, is pertinent: 

“Our ‘St. Vincent de Paul’ (I 
think you know whom I mean) is a 
veritable Job. He has lost practi- 
cally everything and now his life is 
threatened because some think he 
has gone over to the other side. He 
was here yesterday and told us this, 
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adding, ‘I have done nothing bad, 


ous purpose. China has lost one of 


but I have always tried to do good its greatest benefactors, and we 
p- in my life. If anyone wishes to take Catholics a co-religionist in whom 
at my life I am ready to die.’” God has been greatly glorified. It 
st Some one did wish to take his life. has been said of Loh Pa Hong that 
C- As China’s tragic 1937 drew to a he was instrumental in bringing 
u- close, the fatal shot was fired by an more souls into the Faith than any 
of orange vender hired for the murder- other apostle of the day. 
le 
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0 By Maurice V. Reipy 
d 
™ HEN I go into church to pray, 
r I tell no beads; I read no book, 
k And people are inclined to say 
4 Who see my vacant staring look: 


“ “Let’s pray for him who cannot pray, 
] God guide him on his witless way.” 


But they are wrong who say such things, 
For in my mind there is one prayer, 
And when I kneel within the church, 
My look is not a vacant stare, 
I see three streams flowing to the sea, 
And on a raft they’re bearing me. 


Along the white I often float, 
And sometimes to the black I’m led, 
Then Someone waiting on the shore, 
Changes the waters into red; 
Of red, red blood all shed for me 
Upon the Hill of Calvary. 
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And these three colors I know well, 
They lead me to the distant sea 
And though I know no other prayer, 
They'll guide me to Eternity; 
They mean well, but they’re wrong who say: 
“Let’s pray for him who cannot pray.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


IBERTY through, and within, the 
law, is of small value to the 
slave-soul. A free society and a free 
State require free men for their op- 
eration; otherwise they are illusions, 
just as a tyrannical and absolutist 
régime is without ultimate reality if 
it is exercised over citizens who are 
spiritually free men, and know that 


they are free. 
—Rautpn Apams Cram, What is a Free Man? 


In the Fall of 1917 Fritz Kreisler 
stood in a cold drizzle of rain talking 
to this newspaper reporter, as he 
prepared to board a train to return 
to Austria. He had been savagely de- 
nounced as an enemy alien, threat- 
ened, abused, all but mobbed. “I 
understand it all,” he said. “I will 
return some day, when all this mad- 
ness is over, and you will hear me 
again. All this will be forgotten. 
In the world of art there can be no 
enemy aliens. It is the one great 
unifying force among the nations. 
Great art is something that all men 
have in common. No true artist 
can know hatred or revenge. Cre- 
ating and sharing beauty will bring 
all peoples together when all else 


fails.” 


—Epwin C. Hr, in the New York Journal 
and ‘American, December 3d. 


All over the supposedly civilized 
world they are offering us patent 
medicines to-day—patent medicines 
in shining bottles, with heroes on 
the labels offering peace by power, 
prosperity by conquest, and happi- 
ness through obedience. . . . This is 
no realist’s world in which we are 
living; it is as romantic (in one 


sense of that much abused word) as 
the age of religious wars or the 
wars of the Roses. A realist nation 
would learn something from the his- 
tory of the individual, in which law 
and codéperation have made it pos- 
sible to live without a sword in the 
hand and a knife in the belt. A 
realist nation would consider that 
both theft and miserliness have 
been proved economically unsound 
and socially disastrous. But what 
goes by the name of realism now is 
really cynical defeatism. The best 
remedy for that (next to education 
and common sense) is, as dictators 
know, patent medicine, the bad 
medicine of a perverted and patho- 
logical idealism. And the begin- 
ning of a cure for many now some- 
what precariously alive is to recog- 
nize patent medicine from the label 
on the bottle. 


—H. S. C., in The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, December 11, 1937. 


Is the white man’s day in China 
drawing to a close? Many Ameri- 
can businessmen, long resident in 
China, fear so. It is their opinion 
that Japan will be able to smash 
China’s armed resistance within 
four months and will break up the 
Nankin Government. Then, she will 
run China in her own interest, oust- 
ing the white man within two to 


four years. 
—Sphere (Washington, D. C.), November, 
1937. 


Before a man can join the Klan 
he must answer a long list of ques- 
tions which go deep into his funda- 
mental beliefs. He doesn’t unbe- 
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lieve these things. They are too 
much a part of him. They were 
his before he joined the Klan. 
They would have been his if the 
Klan had never existed. That is 
why we know that every Klansman 
who has ever taken the oath be- 
lieves as he did when he took it. 
... We are not intolerant. ... No 
one has a higher regard for Jews 
than I have. ... We have no quar- 
rel with the Pope. . . . Our attitude 
toward the Negro race is not based 
on racial hatred. .. . I know—and 
I make the statement with full 
knowledge of its import—that the 
Klan is stronger today than it has 
ever been before. 


—Hrmam W. Evans, Imperial Wizard of the 
Ku-Klux Klan, in Liberty. 


The basic elements in a Baron 
Munchausen story, the textbooks tell 
us, are wild implausibility, extrava- 
gant humor and complete absurdity. 
My candidate for the prize of the 
year meets all tests. . . . On the 
score of implausibility, it implies 
that those whose chief characteris- 
tic is selfishness—or so we have been 
told during the past four years— 
have forgotten their own interests 
to the extent of sacrificing some 
thirty billion dollars of their secu- 
rity values for the sake of embar- 
rassing a President whose policies 
they disapprove. It supposes that 
businessmen are delighted that in- 
dustrial output will, by this month, 
have fallen 25 per cent since March. 
It pictures the steelmen enchanted 
by the news that their plants are 
operating at 31 per cent of capacity 
—the lowest point since December 
1934; machine-tool men crowing 
over indexes showing a 27.8 per cent 
drop in orders since September; 
railroad men glorying in reports 
that freight-car loadings are off 17 
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per cent since the last week in Sep- 
tember; and automobile manufac- 
turers dancing on the streets of De- 
troit because current sales war- 
ranted the production of 21,700 cars 
less in the week ended November 


27 than the previous week. 
—RayMonp Morey, in Newsweek, December 
6th. 


Regardless of social and political 
régimes, the Church has never 
ceased to teach that men are equal 
because they are the sons of the 
same Father and will inherit the 
same paradise. Its teachings on this 
subject may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Throughout the entire politi- 
cal organization effort must be made 
to preserve above all else the dig- 
nity of the human personality and 
its just freedom of action. In a 
word, the Church places the human 
personality upon the summit of the 
political order. Everything con- 
verges upon it. ... This takes us far 
from the social State where the in- 
dividual is absorbed by collectivity 
and becomes merely a cog in the im- 
mense machine of the State... . 
The pre-eminence of the human per- 
son should never be sacrificed to 
new ideologies. Never forget that 
individuals, institutions and States 
should always remain the servants 


of liberty. 


—CARDINAL Vernier, Archbishop of Paris, 
quoted in The New York Times, December 12th. 


“The women of America,” Sena- 
tor Norris explained, “can defeat 
Japan without the firing of a gun 
or the killing of a single person. 
The principal thing,” he said, “is 
for the women to quit wearing 
stockings made of Japanese silk.” 
Asked what he thought of the theory 
that a boycott is an act of war, the 
Senator replied :—“It is not. It does 
not require any governmental ac- 
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tion. The government could not be 
charged with any offense nor can it 
be officially interpreted even as an 
unfriendly act so far as govern- 
ments are concerned.” 

—From the World-Telegram, December 31st. 


There are no castes in Christian- 
ity. Classes there must be, but 
classes neither opposed nor exclu- 
sive. God Who bade man earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow did 
not thereby ordain that there should 
be a lower order of workers for the 
purpose of keeping the leisured 
class in comfort by their toil. No 
Catholic, therefore, can regard with 
indifference a state of affairs in 
which work is considered as a com- 
modity and the worker merely as a 
hand, and not, as he primarily is, 
an immortal soul. He must want 
those conditions to be changed into 
something Christian and he must 
do what he can to bring about the 
change. He must not apathetically 


acquiesce in them. 


—Carpinat Hinstey, Archbishop of West- 
minster, Advent Pastoral, from Catholic Herald, 
December 3, 1937. 


Many books nowadays are writ- 
ten, not by the authors alone, but in 
collaboration with the staffs of the 
publishing houses whose imprints 
they are to bear. .. . Now we are 
firm believers in editorial assistance 
to authors, and we have never yet 
happened to meet an author who 
did not welcome constructive sug- 
gestions from his publisher. It is a 
bit startling, however, to see so 
many books appearing, not as the 
“brain children” of individual au- 
thors, but as the result of, in many 
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instances, a large codperative effort. 
Perhaps we are getting better books 
as a result of this system; certainly 
publishers know better than authors 
what will sell. But as rugged indi- 
vidualists it seems to us that books 
produced in this way must be weak- 
ened in some respects even if they 
are strengthened in others, and it 
does depress us to think that au- 
thors may some day be relegated to 
the category of reporters who are 
assigned to write a certain number 
of words on a given ‘subject. Per- 
haps, in a totalitarian state, that day 
may not be far distant. 


—Princeton University Press Almanac, De- 
cember, 1937. 


I doubt whether more than ten 
persons can get together and do 
much in advancing ideas or thought. 
The eagerness with which some peo- 
ple go to listen to speakers at Madi- 
son Square Garden, the Red Square 
in Moscow or the Palazzo Venezia 
in Rome is an outmoded nostalgic 
yearning for face to face contacts, 
a throwback to man’s early need for 
gregariousness. Such speaking as is 
done at affairs of that type is all too 
often a mere projection of emotion. 
If you go to Washington and listen 
to Congress you will be convinced 
that the thinking is not done on the 
floor despite the old nineteenth cen- 
tury oratory. You will find it in the 
subcommittee rooms and in the 
hotel lobbies where two or three 
Senators can really talk together. 
That’s why I wonder if the teachers 
of speech might not on occasion be 


more helpful if they taught silence. 


—Roseart D. Leicn, President of Bennington 
College, quoted in New York World-Telegram. 
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OLD AMES 


By F. BourGcEeois RUSSELL 


T was Julie Antoine’s pinched, 
white face in his memory that 
caused Bill Murray to loosen his 
fingers on the envelope he held so 
tightly. He watched it miserably as 
it slid through the opening into the 
mailbox. Of course, it was the right 
thing to do—Julie came first. Julie 
shouldn’t be working. She was too 
lovely, too delicate, and it was typ- 
ing day in and day out in the offices 
of Ames and Company that was 
making her so frail, so white look- 
ing. 

Julie, herself, would have been 
surprised at Bill’s concern over the 
state of her health. Her skin had 
always been like the smooth, white 
petals of a magnolia, and there was 
an amazing amount of vitality in 
her slender young body. 

Bill didn’t feel that way about it, 
however. He was certain that the 
dark shadows under her eyes were 
put there by fatigue, and not cast by 
Julie’s thick, dark lashes. He want- 
ed to do something about the situa- 
tion. For a long time he had har- 
bored a dream, and waited for the 
breaks to come. They never had, 
and now he was finally convinced 
that they never would. 

What he had just done should 
make him happy, but strangely, it 
didn’t, on account of Old Ames. 

Julie needed long walks in the 
country down tree-shadowed lanes. 
She needed sunshine, the touch of 
wind on her face, the beauty of 
rain. He was going to see that all 
this was hers, and more. He was 
going to see that she had everything 


she needed—everything his salary 
could provide. 

A deep hurt came to him at the 
thought of salary, and his forehead 
knotted into a worried frown. He 
was thinking of Old Ames now, and 
Ames and Company where both 
Julie and he worked. His mouth set 
bitterly, in codrdination with his 
bitter thoughts. A man like Old 
Ames, a business man, should wake 
up to his responsibilities. It was 
time! 

Ames knew he was underpaying 
his force, including Bill Murray. Of 
course, Bill had to admit that there 
had been a time when he had kept 
them on, and taken a loss by so do- 
ing. Those last hard five years 
when employers all over the city 
had been reducing their forces to 
half their regular number, some- 
times even less, had been difficult 
years for Ames and Company. No 
one had to tell Bill Murray how dif- 
ficult they had been, either. As as- 
sistant bookkeeper, he had seen the 
figures in black and red, mostly 
red, but you wouldn’t have known 
anything about that by looking at 
the Boss’s face. It had remained 
bland, serene, untroubled, and had 
masked its worry from the world. 

Bill had felt sorry for some of the 
older men in the establishment, 
men like Harry Teal, Jim Wade and 
Nick Stanley. They had been like 
hunted animals, a fearful, stricken 
look in their eyes. He had seen 
their thoughts written on _ their 
faces—“surely Ames and Company 
wouldn’t escape the tragedy that 
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was sweeping the world! Sooner or 
later Old Ames would call them all 
together. He’d be nice, kindly 
about it, but he’d explain a situation 
that all of them knew only too acute- 
ly, and then they, the older men, the 
less active men would be given a 
few weeks’ advance pay and let 
out.” 

Bill hadn’t been any too sure that 
he, himself, would be kept on. Some 
of the younger men would have to 
go also. Perhaps both he and Julie 
would lose their jobs, and then their 
marriage would have to be post- 
poned indefinitely. 

He remembered accurately the 
exquisite torture of his thoughts 
those days, the agony of suspense, 
and the warm degree of fellowship 
he had felt for all those other, hag- 
gard-faced men and women who 
had shared a common fear with 
him. 

It had been a Saturday morning 
when Old Ames gathered the force 
together. He had sent the office boy 
out to inform them that they were 
to meet in the large waiting room 
where he could talk to all of them 
at the same time. Bill could still 
hear in memory that sort of dead, 
hopeless shuffling of feet as one by 
one the employees had filed into the 
room where Old Ames waited. 

Bill hadn’t felt any bitterness 
then. He didn’t think anyone else 
had been bitter. There had merely 
been resignation on their faces. 
They hadn’t blamed anyone—they 
couldn’t. Everywhere a person 
went, people were bandying about 
two tragic words—“economic con- 
ditions.” The force of Ames and 
Company knew all about those two 
words, or at least as much as any- 
one else did. They had represented 
something intangible, elusive, some- 
thing they couldn’t sink their fingers 
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into, or fight against. It was an ex- 
pression that had swept the country 
like a flood and left bewilderment 
and desolation in its wake. That 
was why their faces that Saturday 
morning had looked drawn, fright- 
ened, but still patient and recon- 
ciled. 

When Bill had stepped into the 
room, Julie was there before him, 
her soft dark eyes fixed on the 
Boss’s face. Automatically, Bill had 
taken a chair, and stared, too, at 
Old Ames. Everyone was doing the 
same thing, each trying to read his 
own personal fate in those candid 
blue eyes. A number of them had 
smiled, in a hard, twitching sort of 
way, so that you knew the heart 
within them was filled with fear. 
Bill hadn’t tried to smile, nor had 
Julie. 

Under cover of the noise of shuf- 
fling feet, Devlin had leaned over 
and whispered to Bill. “The Boss! 
Look at that serene look on his face. 
Wish I could look as cool as a cu- 
cumber when I was about ready to 
toss a bombshell into a crowd of un- 
fortunate people.” 

‘Bill remembered how angry he 
had turned. “Do you think he’s 
been looking forward to this?” he 
had snapped. 

Then Deviin had given him a 
queer look, and looked embarrassed. 
“Sorry, Murray!” he had murmured 
low. “Guess my nerves are getting 
strung pretty tightly. I'd better 
watch myself!” 

“Yeh!” Bill had grunted. “We'd 
all better watch ourselves.” His 
eyes had swept the room and he 
noticed two men he had never seen 
before. They weren’t employees, 
he knew that, and they both had 
funny black cases, about the size of 
a portable typewriter case. He had 
wondered who they were, and what 
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business strangers had in the office 
at such a critical moment. 

‘Then he remembered how Old 
Ames had lifted his hand, and the 
painful hush that had fallen over 
the assembly. He had stolen a quick 
look at Julie. Her dark, troubled 
eyes were still on Old Ames, and 
her pale lips were slightly parted. 
It had caused a throbbing pain 
down in his chest. This meant more 
trouble for them, more waiting—it 
might even mean that they would 
never be able to get enough money 
ahead to realize their dreams. After 
all, both of them had obligations 
that they couidn’t overlook. 

“I’ve called you here,” Old Ames 
had commenced, “to have a heart- 
to-heart talk with you.” He had 
paused and there had been a nerv- 
ous clearing of throats. “We are 
going through troubled times, hard 
times, but...” He had risen vio- 
lently, unexpectedly and pounded 
on the table. Every man and wom- 
an in the place had jumped. They 
had all straightened in their chairs 
and stared at the Boss expectantly, 
surprise at his unusual vehemence 
written all over their faces. 

“That’s better!” he had said, “I 
don’t feel quite so much like an ogre 
now. You look like human beings 
now, instead of whipped animals!” 

That last expression hadn’t set so 
well with Bill, and it had met with 
an angry murmur. The hot blood 
had rushed to Bill’s head, and he 
had started to make a sharp retort 
when Old Ames glared straight at 
him. \ 

“Quiet, all of you! Don’t one of 
you say a word until I get finished. 
You listen to me and then I’ll listen 
to you.” 

Well, it had been his office, and 
so they had all sat there, silently, 
and one could see them thinking 





about the things they were going to 
tell Old Ames when he finished tell- 
ing them. 

Ames had glanced from one 
clouded face to another, and a ghost 
of a grin had fought for expression 
on his face. It had puzzled Bill at 
the time. He hadn’t known exactly 
how to take it. 

“How would you like,” Old Ames 
had continued, sitting down again, 
“to sit here where I am sitting, and 
have a room full of people looking 
at you as though you were Simon 
Legree? You wouldn’t like it, and 
I don’t like it, and I’ve been staring 
into that expression for weeks now. 
That’s why I called you here this 
morning. I’m not letting any of you 
out—get me? I don’t care how old 
you are, how young you are, wheth- 
er you’ve been with me ten years or 
ten days. You are going to stay, 
every man and woman of you. If, 
and when you do go out with your 
last salary check, Old Man Ames is 
going to be right on your heels with- 
out any check, and you can lay to 
that.” 

A wild roar had started to pick up 
volume, but he had silenced it. “I 
do have some bad news for you; I 
can’t help this. Every man and 
every woman, from myself down to 
the office boy, is getting a 20 per cent 
cut. It’s the only way.” 

They hadn’t seemed to hear that 
last remark about the cut, or if they 
had heard, they didn’t care. The 
walls of the room seemed to dilate 
so loud was the cheering that fol- 
lowed. A few of the older men had 
broken down and wept a little. They 
hadn’t been able to help themselves. 

When the tumult had quieted 
down, Old Ames was sitting there, 
his face widened into a broad smile, 
his serene blue eyes, two narrow, 
crowfooted slits in his face, through 
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which a tiny sparkle of blue showed. 
Bill had never seen him so happy 
before. 

“And now,” he had said, “to get 
the bad taste of these past few 
weeks out of our mouths, I’ve asked 
a couple of fellows here to-day to 
liven things up a trifle. The rest of 
the day is yours to celebrate in.” 

The two strange, long-faced men 
that Bill had seen when he first came 
into the room, unsnapped their 
cases and out of them they took ac- 
cordions. 


The memory of that day, and the 
memory of that music was still fresh 
in Bill’s mind as he waited for the 
seven-forty bus. As he mounted the 
steps his eyes swept the passengers 
eagerly. “Lo, Julie,” he said, mak- 
ing his way back to her in the rear 
of the bus where she had managed 
to hold a place for him. 

“I was standing out there think- 
ing of the time Old Ames had the ac- 
cordion players up in the office. 
Swell, wasn’t it?” 

“TI never sang so hard in all my 
life,” Julie said. 

“And I danced till the bottom of 
my feet smoked,” Bill laughed. 
Then solemnity came back to his 
face, and the hurt back to his heart. 
“I—guess it’s all over with me and 
the Company, or will be one of these 
days.” 

Julie didn’t answer. There was 
a sadness in her dark eyes as she 
stared at the passing scenery. 

“I mailed my application this 
morning,” Bill continued — “wrote 
the letter last night. I hated to do 
it, but—” 

“I know,” she interrupted quietly. 
“IT hate to have you do it, Bill. It 
doesn’t seem exactly right after all 
he did for us. He didn’t have to. 
Other employers weren’t so consid- 





erate. If you really don’t want to 
change, Bill, you know I'll wait for 
you—I’ll wait forever, if I have to.” 

“Yes, I know that, Julie, but I 
don’t want to wait, and I don’t want 
to make you wait. I know Ames 
was good to us, but—he isn’t being 
good any longer. All over the coun- 
try people are getting raises, and 
have been for longer than a year 
now. I want you to have that house 
we’ve planned in the country, with 
the lilacs by each window so we can 
sit inside and watch them in the 
rain.” 

Julie’s shadowed eyes brightened. 
“Let’s have flagstones or stepping 
stones, instead of a straight cement 
walk. I saw a picture in a maga- 
zine. There are tiny little trailing 
flowers that grow out of cracks and 
crevices. Let’s have the flagstones 
curve across the lawn so there'll be 
a little corner here where we can 
plant violets. I saw a place like that 
once.” 

“Sure,” Bill agreed, those deep 
purple velvety violets like they have 
in the florist shop on the Avenue.” 

“A bowl of them would make a 
nice centerpiece with that dark blue 
Madonna glass dinner set I want for 
nice, Bill— you know, everything 
blue and then just two candles for 
light.” 

“We'd want a pond for water lil- 
ies,” he said, “and a bird bath, 
wouldn’t we?” 

The bus lurched to a stop, and the 
busman looked all the way down the 
line at them benignly. “Guess you 
two want to get off here as usual, 
don’t you?” 

Bill grinned, and all the other pas- 
sengers grinned. “Thanks,” he 
said, “I forgot!” 

“S’ll_ right!” said the busman, 
lurching off. 

Julie’s smart black slippers 
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clicked swiftly against the sidewalk. 
She almost had to run to keep up 
with Bill. “I love to talk about our 
house, but it does seem hopeless at 
times.” 

Bill’s blue eyes narrowed, and his 
mouth set into that bitter, hard line 
that was getting characteristic of it 
lately. It took away his youth, his 
gayety. “It’s been hopeless because 
I’ve been such a fool, let things like 
a mistaken sense of loyalty to Old 
Ames hold me back. Julie, I’ve been 
faithful to him, done my work well, 
tried to repay him in every way for 
that old favor, but he’s not playing 
square with us any more, and I’m 
getting another job the quickest 
way I know how. The depression 
is over, and he hasn’t given us back 
our 20 per cent yet. Salaries are in- 
creasing everywhere, except Ames 
and Company.” 

“I don’t understand it,” Julie 
said, still looking troubled. 

“T can’t either,” Bill agreed, and 
then his anger rose again. “Busi- 
ness is good—better than ever. I’m 
assistant bookkeeper, and I happen 
to know. It—it isn’t like him not to 
give us a square deal. It makes me 
mad, and madder yet when I think 
of seeing him receive Communion 
every Sunday at St. Teresa’s, and 
then deliberately turning around 
and treating us this way.” 

“But he doesn’t know about us, 
Bill. He has seen us at church, but 
I’m always with my folks and you’re 
with yours. Of course, we do stop 
and talk to each other, but that isn’t 
unusual.” 

That was all so. Ames demanded 
the strictest formality in the office, 
and Bill and Julie had decided that 
if everyone at the office knew they 
were engaged, it would be harder 
for them to be formal with each 
other. In spite of the fact that they 


occasionally met another member of 
the force as they came into the 
building, still no one had ever men- 
tioned the matter, and they sup- 
posed no one had paid any atten- 
tion to them. In the office she was 
no longer Julie to him, but Miss An- 
toine, Mr. Ames’s efficient secretary, 
and to her he was no longer Bill, 
but Mr. Murray, the young, red- 
headed bookkeeper. 

From long habit, Bill tarried at 
the newsstand and let Julie go up 
first. By the time he pushed open 
the office door, she was already at 
her desk, her flowerlike face bent 
over her work. 

“Good morning, Miss Antoine,” 
Bill said casually. “Morning, Mrs. 
Clellan, Mr. Beetson, Mr. Devlin.” 
Then his voice took on an odd, 
strained note. “Good morning, Mr. 
Ames.” Somehow it didn’t seem 
right to be friendly to Mr. Ames con- 
sidering the way he now felt about 
him. 

Bill picked up a huge ledger, laid 
it open on his desk, and started 
making notations. He manipulated 
a complicated machine expertly. He 
never wasted one minute of Mr. 
Ames’s time, and yet, for all his effi- 
ciency, he retained his individuality, 
he did not acquire any of the aspects 
of a well-oiled piece of machinery. 

That was one of the reasons why 
Julie loved him. Bill had been a 
bookkeeper for Ames and Company 
for six years, and still he didn’t re- 
mind her of. a bottle of red ink or a 
column of figures. Bookkeeping 
hadn’t robbed Bill of his charm, 
rather he had added a touch of 
glamour to bookkeeping. 

Old Ames liked to watch Bill, and 
Bill had liked to watch Old Ames 
until this bitterness had come to 
harden him. Now he had a Ilet- 
down feeling. Once he had pat- 
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terned himself after the Boss, 
looked up to him. That was all 
changed. Old Ames no longer stood 
for the things Bill had thought he 
stood for, and it hurt. The loss of 
his ideal didn’t come easy. He was 
beaten, discouraged, had lost faith, 
and still it was going to be hard to 
leave the Company. Everyone liked 
him and he liked everyone, even 
Mrs. Clellan, whose nose was thin 
and whose eyes were very sharp 
and prying. He liked her because 
she worshiped Julie. Yes, it was 
going to be difficult, but he had to 
do it. 

He had an Endowment Policy 
paid up, and he could get $2,000 
cash for it. With that he meant to 
build Julie a house. There would 
be another $2,500 to pay in easy 
installments. The site was his al- 
ready, but it was in the country, and 
he would have to get a car. He had 
to have at least $25.00 more a month 
to be able to buy a car, and since 
Ames wasn’t raising salaries, he had 
to hunt his own raise. 

Some time after lunch Bill left 
his desk and went toward the locker 
room for a drink of water. His pa- 
per cup was half full when the men- 
tion of his own name by a familiar 
voice startled him. It was Devlin 
talking. “So you’re getting Mur- 
ray’s job, are you, Beetson? I’m 
glad! Wonder if he knows yet. 
Well, Old Bill has it coming. It'll 
mean a raise for you.” 

Their voices dropped lower and 
Bill couldn’t hear what they were 
saying. His hand shook and he set 
the cup down without drinking. 
Beetson and Devlin — his friends! 
So he had it coming did he? A fel- 
low certainly couldn’t tell who his 
friends were any longer. Had he 
been going around like a blind per- 
son, seeing nothing? 


Maybe Old Ames had found out 
about the application he had slipped 
into the mail that morning. It 
probably had been delivered in the 
afternoon. Possibly the receiving 
party knew Ames and had tipped 
him off. To-night when he went for 
his pay envelope there’d be a little 
pink slip in it. Well he wasn’t fired 
yet. He’d beat Ames to the draw. 

He returned to his desk and tried 
to gain composure, to control the 
angry temper that surged within 
him. He watched Ames furtively. 
He couldn’t break in now while 
Julie was taking dictation. Before 
she went back to her typewriter a 
business acquaintance called to chat 
with the Boss. Ames was in a 
bright, back-slapping humor, and 
Bill grew rigid with indignation. 

He might have known all the time 
that he was only another piece of 
standard machinery to Old Ames. 
Those friendly pep talks he gave the 
organization every Monday, and 
which made his employees feel 
warm and kindly toward him, were 
just a lot of memorized rhetoric. 
Bill felt that he had learned his les- 
son. Old Ames didn’t care if Bill 
Murray starved to death. 

His chance was long in coming, 
but when it did arrive, Bill rose and 
walked very firmly toward his em- 
ployer’s desk. Old Ames looked up 
at him with an unbelievably cordial 
smile and Bill’s wrath started to 
percolate. 

“IT was just going to call you over, 
Mr. Murray.” Old Ames said. “Sit 
down.” 

Bill sat down and commenced his 
speech. “Mr. Ames, I just want to 
let you know—” 

Ames silenced him. “I have 
something I’d like to discuss with 
you first, my boy, if you don’t mind. 
We’ll take the other up later.” 
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OLD AMES 


“My boy! That was a laugh for 
you!” Bill thought vehemently. He 
waited as Old Ames cleared his 
throat. 

“You have rendered us good serv- 
ice, Mr. Murray.” 

“So that was the way it was go- 
ing to be. Old Ames intended to 
let him down easy. Probably he’d 
call Julie over and have her type out 
a swell recommendation.” 

“Your work has always been 
very satisfactory,” Ames continued. 
“Recently, however, we have been 
watching you. To-morrow you are 
to take over Devlin’s job.” Old 
Ames reared back in his chair, 
rubbed his hands together and 
smiled like a cherub. 

Bill stared at him incredulously. 
“But Devlin—Devlin’s the head of 
the Department.” 

“You'll be the head of the De- 
partment from now on. That means 
a $50.00 increase, Murray. Devlin 
is to take charge of a small branch 
office I’m opening out. You have 
something, Murray, and I want to 
see you make the grade. You are 
loyal, faithful. That means some- 
thing to me—it means more than I 
can express to you in words. That’s 
why I haven’t said anything about 
this previously. I wanted to wait 
until I could give you tangible proof 
of my appreciation. I might add 
that we intend to keep expanding, 
not only here, but elsewhere. This 
office will have to grow to meet the 
demands. You realize what that 
might mean, I think.” 

“Yes, sir,” Bill mumbled hoarsely. 
“Thank you, Mr. Ames.” 

Ames beamed happily and dis- 
missed Bill, who should have been 
walking on air, but wasn’t. He felt 
like something dark and treacher- 
ous which should keep to the back 
alleys, out of sight. 
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“Oh, Mr. Murray,” Old Ames 
called, “another little thing! He 
picked up a rubberbound packet 
from his desk and handed it to Bill. 
“Beetson’s taking your place and 
we'll have to get a new man to 
handle his work. You’d better pick 
one out. This might help you make 
a selection. It’s up to you to get 
the right party. By the way, what 
was it you wanted to let me know?” 

Bill sputtered for a moment. “Oh, 
I, well, I wanted to let you know 
that was a fine ad you ran in the 
Evening Times — you know about 
progress and loyalty.” 

“Oh, yes. Thank you, Mr. Mur- 
ray. Thank you very much.” 

There was a shaky feeling in Bill’s 
legs and he couldn’t breathe nat- 
urally as he turned away. His eyes 
moistened suspiciously. “Old Ames, 
bless his heart! There wasn’t an- 
other like him in the whole wide 
world. He should have known that 
Old Ames would come through. 
He’d been a fool, a doubting 
Thomas, almost a Judas Iscariot. 

“Congratulations, Mr. Murray!” 
Devlin beamed as Bill passed his 
desk. 

“Same to you Mr. Devlin!” Bill 
beamed back, warming to the occa- 
sion and saying an act of contri- 
tion under his breath. They shook 
hands. “Congratulations, Mr. Beet- 
son,” Bill continued felicitously. 
There was a contagion of joy and 
well-wishing in the office. 

“Congratulations to you, Mr. Mur- 
ray,” Julie chimed in, taking up the 
theme song. 

“To me and to whom else?” he 
demanded. 

Julie’s dark eyes sparkled, and 
a pale pink color showed through 
the ivory satin of her cheeks. 

Back at his desk, Bill took the 
packet Mr. Ames had given him, slit 
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open an envelope and read the let- 
ter. He didn’t like the tone of it. 
The fellow whined. The next was 
better. He read several, and one or 
two he placed aside. It was funny 
how alike these letters really were, 
all saying virtually the same things, 
voicing the same hopes. This was a 
good letter—he liked it. His fingers 
tightened convulsively on the page 
as he came to the _ references. 
Startled, he glanced up to see if 
anyone was looking. Ames was and 
he smiled at Bill when their eyes 
met. 

“Found anything yet?” he asked. 

Bill gulped. “One or two pros- 
pective applicants sound good,” he 
said hastily, catching his breath. 

He folded the letter in his hand, 
the letter signed “W. H. Murray,” 
and clamped his elbow firmly upon 
it. “Loyalty! Loyalty! Ames de- 
manded loyalty, and he had it com- 
ing. What would he say, what 
would he do, if that letter ever came 
into his possession?” 

Bill kept one eye on the Boss and 
the other on his work. Agilely, 
when Old Ames wasn’t looking, he 
slipped a certain dangerous docu- 
ment into his pant’s pocket. Then 


he went on with the rest of the let- 
ters, candles burning in his eyes, a 
light shining upon his repentant 
head. 

Ames came over to see how he 
was getting along. 
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“T’d like to interview these three,” 
Bill advised a little shakily. “Ames 
might have seen him slip that let- 
ter into his pocket. He might ask 
to see it. He couldn’t be sure that 
he was safe even now, and every- 
thing depended upon it.” 

“All right,” Old Ames retorted, 
“you're the doctor.” He gave Bill a 
thoughtful, piercing glance that 
brought gooseflesh out on Bill’s 
arms. “By the way,” he said slow- 
ly, “didn’t I see you—” 

The office boy tripped over a 
wastebasket and went sprawling 
across the floor, and Bill’s hand 
went nervously down to his hip 
pocket. He might as well have that 
letter ready. Old Ames had seen 
him slip it in there. 

“Didn’t I see you,” Old Ames con- 
tinued, “looking over some house 
plans the other day during your 
lunch hour?” 

Bill breathed in deep. 
you did.” 

“Thinking of building?” 

“Right away, Mr. Ames.” 

“I thought so,” Mr. Ames an- 
swered. “When you're ready, tell 
Miss Antoine I want her to break in 
a new girl to take her place. I sup- 
pose she’ll be leaving.” 

“Yes, certainly!” Bill said, wide- 
eyed. ‘“‘Somehow, somehow I 
thought that was a secret.” 

“It is,” Old Ames assured him, 
“except that I’m not blind.” 


“Yes—-yes 
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THESE PLAGIARISTS! 


By MARGARET C. MEAGHER 


6¢6—DUT Milton and Pope were 

arch-chymists and turned the 
lead and tinsel of others to the pur- 
est and finest gold,” wrote Anna 
Seward, the Swan of Lichfield in a 
letter of June 30, 1796. She is dis- 
cussing the vexed question of what 
constitutes a plagiarism and how 
far her well-beloved poets, Milton 
and Pope, may be involved in that 
form of kidnaping. Miss Seward 
has crystallized in this dictum the 
whole controversy over plagiarism 
that raged as heatedly in her day as 
in our own, though no aggrieved 
eighteenth century author ever 
threatened a six billion dollar suit 
as compensation for alleged literary 
thefts. The writer with a genius for 
transmuting the lead and tinsel of 
others into gold, wields the philoso- 
pher’s stone in the realm of mind. 
Instead of diminishing the goods of 
another, he adds to the wealth of 
the world. 

The Swan herself, poet, critic, as 
well as fine lady in the historic close 
of Lichfield cathedral, had been the 
victim of a genuine plagiarism. Her 
childhood friend, the celebrated Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin, grandfather of 
the still more famous Charles Dar- 
win, had used without acknowledg- 
ment fifty lines of one of her poems 
as a prologue to his own remarkable 
work, The Botanic Garden, a long 
narrative poem on the loves of the 
plants, a kind of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses reversed. When charged 
with this plagiarism, Dr. Darwin ex- 
pressed his surprise that Miss 
Seward was not pleased and flat- 
tered by his use of her stanzas. And 


so she would have been had she 
lived in the Middle Ages when men 
pooled their wits, practicing a lit- 
erary collectivism, and feeling 
slighted if a brother scribe failed to 
put their ideas into active circula- 
tion without benefit of quotation 
marks or footnote acknowledgment. 
Bards, philosophers and story-tell- 
ers helped themselves even as did 
"Omer when he “smote ’is bloomin’ 
lyre.” Our attitude toward the lib- 
eral use of another’s ideas or ex- 
pression, our iron-clad copyright 
laws that restrict quotations from a 
published text to a meager line or 
two, would have amazed the medi- 
eval author. Dr. Darwin himself 
had well-formulated views on what 
constituted a plagiarism. ‘“Senti- 
ment and its expression,” he wrote, 
“are sacred property, a neighbour’s 
cultivated fruit; but one may law- 
fully cull a few flowers of speech 
from a neighbour’s field.” Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Miss Seward’s literary 
executor, stated that she had little 
occasion to feel aggrieved. 

The casual reading of the vol- 
umes of Anna Seward’s correspond- 
ance reveals how often this question 
emerged from the stream of liter- 
ary events. Sometimes it is the debt 
of Laurence Sterne to the Martinus 
Scriblerus of Swift, Arbuthnot and 
Pope, in constructing the plan of 
his Tristram Shandy, “but,” she 
concludes, “taking designs from 
others was never reckoned plagia- 
rism.” And this decision exonerates 
Swift himself who had taken the 
main outlines of his Gulliver’s 
Travels from this same Martinus 
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Scriblerus, a subject briefly debated 
in a current biography of the great 
dean of St. Patrick’s by Bertram 
Newman, who suggests that Swift 
may have also borrowed from Luci- 
an and Cyrano de Bergerac. “The 
quest for sources and influences,” 
writes Mr. Newman, “is not profit- 
able in Swift’s case, so absolutely 
does he make what he borrows his 
own.” Another arch-chymist to 
add to our list. 

About a decade ago this quest for 
sources and influences inspired a 
unique book in literary history, The 
Road to Xanadu, by the late Profes- 
sor John Livingston Lowes, who as- 
sumed the réle of Sherlock Holmes 
on the trail of Coleridge and his An- 
cient Mariner. But here again the 
poet when tracked down is not 
caught with the goods, for he too 
had the philosopher’s stone, and 
had transmuted the pilfered lead 
and tinsel into fine gold. 

Thomas Warton, the poet laureate 
of Miss Seward’s time, had just pub- 
lished an edition of Milton’s lesser 
poems with the charge that the most 
considerable part of the fine imagery 
of Comus was taken from Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess, while the 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso leaned 
heavily on Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. “Great genius imitates 
to excel,” is Miss Seward’s judicious 
comment, and exclaims, “what a 
beautiful edifice Milton has built 
out of these rough materials.” And 
if Pope, her “most musical of poets,” 
seems to have been haunted in his 
“Eloisa to Abelard” by Milton’s 
storied windows richly dight, she 
passes on to other aspects of this 
hardy perennial among literary 
topics, passes to the lamentable case 
of a Mrs. Smith, who, it seems, had 
published a sonnet that contained, 
according to Miss Seward, one line 
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“cribbed from Young’s’ Night 
Thoughts, another taken from a 
contemporary minor poet, and two 
whole lines from Shakespeare, to 
make a poem of only fourteen 
lines!” Miss Seward can only con- 
clude that Mrs. Smith’s “imagina- 
tion is barren,” and charitably re- 
frains from adding that her ethical 
sense is weak. 

Anna Seward was charitable to- 
ward all except her fellow towns- 
man, Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose 
writings “move her to rapturous 
tears,” whose literary style she dis- 
astrously aped, but whose moral 
shortcomings she deplores in detail 
through many an epistle. A curious 
compound of romantic emotions 
and good sense, Miss Seward was 
capable of making sound literary 
judgments, but she shared the time 
spirit’s aversion to anything savor- 
ing of mysticism. Dante she cor- 
dially disliked, and she jeered, if so 
fine a lady could be said to jeer, at 
Wordsworth’s “Daffodils.” In spite 
of a lifetime in the Bishop’s Palace 
in Lichfield, her sympathies went 
out to Ireland in that dark era of the 
Penal Laws. Again and again she 
laments the sufferings inflicted on 
“that unhappy and long-oppressed 
country.” The Irish are “a brave 
people whose spirits have been em- 
bittered” and “the hour is past 
when conciliation could be used” 
(July, 1798). “See the conse- 
quences of those indirect and 
crooked paths, of our violated faith 
to Ireland. If honor, if justice, if 
the sacred faith of treaties are as 
nothing, our self-preservation 
should have operated” (July, 1803). 
She protested ceaselessly against 
the “military insanity” of England’s 
continental wars. “Nothing,” she 
wrote in 1803, “is more certain than 
the influence of national ambition.” 

















THESE PLAGIARISTS! 


These last phrases have a familiar 
sound to the ears of 1937. 


Mrs. Felicia Hemans is forgotten 
in this era of the hard and the brit- 
tle. It is true that she wrote not a 
little weak and sentimental verse, 
but in moments of vision she pro- 
duced authentic poetry. To reread 
her work is to be impressed with 
some interesting parallels between 
certain of her poems and those of 
Matthew Arnold, Coleridge and Ar- 
thur Hugh Clough. In her “Invo- 
cation” she questions the stars 
about the soul’s destiny and they 
answer : 


Be thou still! 


Clouds, winds and stars their part 
fulfill, 
Thine is, to trust in Heaven.” 


In his “Self-Dependence,” years 
later, Arnold interrogates the stars 
to know how his soul may become 
vast like them. The stars reply: 


“In their own tasks all their powers 
pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you 
see.” 


In another poem, the “Voice of 
the Wind,” Mrs. Hemans answers 
her own question—are all these 
notes in thee, O wind? 


“Far in our own unfathomed souls, 
their fount must surely be.” 


Memory is the source, “from whose 
deep urn, the tones are poured 
through all earth’s harmonies.” 
Coleridge, struggling with melan- 
choly, finds no thrill in an autumn 
sunset, and after much self-ques- 
tioning, concludes that 
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“ .. from the soul itself 

Must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous 
cloud, 

Enveloping the earth, 

And from the soul itself must there 
be sent 

A sweet and potent voice of its own 
birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and 
element.” 


Arthur Clough’s “Qua Cursus Ven- 
tus,” one of his best known lyrics, 
recalls the “Meeting of the Ships,” 
by Mrs. Hemans. In each poem two 
ships are “becalmed” side by side to 
be driven asunder by a land breeze. 


“In calm or storm, by rock or bay, 
To meet, oh, never more.” 


writes Mrs. Hemans, while Clough 
exhorts “the blithe breeze and the 
great seas” to lead the ships home 
at last, though never “on your wide 
plain to join again.” 

Mrs. Laetitia Barbauld, poet and 
story-writer, is best remembered for 
her poem, “Life,” grudged her by 
no less a poet than Wordsworth. 
In 1811, profoundly depressed by 
the war policy of England, Mrs. 
Barbauld wrote a poem forecasting 
the future of her country, giving it 
a title similar to Tchaikowsky’s tone 
poem 7812. In her 1811 she fore- 
tells the day when some visitor 
“from the blue mountains or On- 
tario’s Lake” may stand on the 
former site of London, and curi- 
ously trace the crumbling turrets 
and broken stairs of the once great 
metropolis. 


“And choked no more with fleets, 
fair Thames survey, 

Through reeds and sedge pursue 
his idle way.” 
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Thirty years afterward, Macaulay 
the historian, omnivorous reader 
with a memory like a steel trap, 
wrote in his review of von Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, that oft-quoted 
passage on the persistent vitality of 
the Catholic Church, still a living, 
functioning organism, when “a 
traveller from New Zealand shall 
stand in the midst of a vast solitude 
on a broken arch of London Bridge, 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 

To return to Matthew Arnold 
again for other parallels, in his 
“Southern Night” he must have 
been haunted by “Nosce Teipsum,” 
a poem by an Elizabethan, Sir John 
Davies. Arnold wrote, 


“We see all sights from Pole to 
Pole, 
And nod and glance and bustle by, 
And never once possess our souls 
before we die.” 


And this is the close of “Nosce Teip- 
sum”: 


“We that acquaint ourselves with 
every zone, 

And pass both tropics, and behold 
each pole, ' 

When we come home are to our- 
selves unknown, 

And unacquainted still with our 
own soul.” 


Arnold cherished a profound ad- 
miration for the French critic Jou- 
bert, calling him a writer “whose 
truths illuminate and give joy.” 
When Arnold came to write his es- 
say on Shelley, he seems to have re- 
membered Joubert’s comments on 
Plato, as one “who loses himself in 
the void, but we can see the play of 
his wings and hear their rustle.” 
Arnold’s closing sentence on Shelley 
has been quoted many times: 
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“Beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain.” 

In a footnote in Violet Markham’s 
Romanesque France, Matthew Ar- 
nold is accused of taking the fine 
close of his early poem, “The Church 
of Brou,” almost literally in places, 
from the French prose of Edgar 
Quinet’s preface to a poem “L’Eglise 
de Brou,” by an obscure French poet 
named M. G. Moyria. The beautiful 
apostrophe in Arnold’s poem to the 
tomb of the Duke and his Duchess in 
the Church of Brou will come readily 
to the reader’s mind: 


“So sleep, forever sleep, 
O marble pair,” 


followed by an imaginative evoca- 
tion of a rich sunset streaming 
through the windows and dyeing 
the pavement with ruby and ame- 
thyst, of autumn nights when the 
wind wails through the mountain 
pines and the rain on “the lichen- 
coated leads above” is “like the 
rustle of the eternal rain of Love.” 
The charge is made that this part 
is taken in places literally and with- 
out acknowledgment from Quinet. 

In the time of Ben Jonson, an ob- 
scure poet, Robert Chester wrote a 
poem called “Love’s Martyr” con- 
taining the following lines: 


“The silver vault of heaven hath but 
one Eie 
And that’s the Sunne, 


The heart one string.” 


Could Francis Bourdillon, nine- 
teenth-century Oxford man and 
writer of some forgotten poetry and 
fiction, have seen in “Love’s Mar- 
tyr” the germ of the perfect lyric by 
which he is remembered? 
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“The night has a thousand eyes, and 

the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world 
dies, with the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, and 
the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies, 
when love is done.” 


Out of the encounter, if it happened, 
was born a star. 

Certain phrases or whole poems 
are assumed to be so well known 
that any acknowledgment of the 
source or the use of quotation marks 
might seem to cast aspersions on the 
reader’s degree of culture. Ron- 
sard’s sonnet to Heléne has evi- 
dently been tacitly placed in that 
category, the one beginning 


“Quand vous serez bien vieille au 
soir a la chandelle, 

Assise auprés du feu...” 

Yeats has used the first lines in his 

sonnet 


“When you are old and grey and 
full of sleep...” 


but he sounds a loftier note than 
Ronsard, lifting the memory of his 
youthful love to a more exalted 
plane than does the French orig- 
inal. 


“My glass is small, but I drink 
from my glass,” wrote Alfred de 
Musset. If Byron drinks from an- 
other’s cup he makes his bow in a 
footnote. In Don Juan, Canto IIL, 
while paying his devoirs to Dante’s 
Purgatorio, Canto VIII., for his own 
stanza 108, he takes occasion to 
charge Thomas Gray with taking 
the first line, without acknowledg- 
ment, of his famous Elegy from the 
last two lines of this section of the 
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Purgatorio. This opening line hard- 
ly needs quoting: 


“The curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ting day,” 


and Byron quite literally translates 
Dante’s text as follows: 


“The vesper bell seems to weep the 
dying day’s decay.” 


For what sum to-day could Dante 
successfully sue Gray in a Court of 
Plagiarism? Byron’s inquisitorial 
eye might detect traces of theft in 
that oft-quoted epithet of Sainte- 
Beuve, who first used it in one of 
his Causeries when reviewing that 
fastidious poet and aristocrat, Al- 
fred de Vigny. He wrote of De Vigny 
that he dwelt apart in an Ivory 
Tower—in other words out of the 
dust and heat of quotidian strife. 
Centuries before, Boethius in Prose 
IV. of his Consolations, pointed to a 
retreat from noise and harsh con- 
tacts, a tower, “high above the tu- 
mult and rude clamor, fortified and 
enclosed,” where “chattering folly 
may not attain” (Chaucer’s trans- 
lation). 

A little known poem from the 
German of a nineteenth century 
poet, Hermann Neumann, appeared 
in English dress in Wilfrid Blunt’s 
My Diaries, about ten years ago or 
more. The poem is brief and 
gnomic, and expresses in imagery 
that ancient superstition, as old per- 
haps as the human race,—the fear 
of inviting misfortune, the jealousy 
of the gods, by any show of hubris, 
of unbridled joy or triumph. Be- 
cause it is not very familiar to Eng- 
lish readers, some one sent the poem 
to a magazine as an original produc- 
tion, and it succeeded in eluding the 
censor. The German original may 
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be found in a collection of German 
prose and poetry edited by T. B. 
Bronson. The third stanza reads, 


“O Freude, habe acht, 
Sprich leise, 
Dass nicht der Schmerz erwacht.” 


And the English translation, 


“Hush Joy, O hush, refrain! 
Laugh not too loud 
Lest Sorrow wake again.” 


The way of the willful plagiarist 
grows increasingly thorny and diffi- 
cult: Anthologies of prose and 
poetry, books of quotations multi- 
ply where doubtful matters may be 
sought out. Moreover, in the refer- 
ence rooms of public libraries, 
sleuth hounds are maintained, pre- 
pared at a sniff to track to its bur- 
row elusive texts. Still there is no 
equivalent for the mythical Tune 
Detector with which Mr. Sigmund 
Spaeth plays so amusingly in a re- 
cent film; a machine of mysterious 
powers that will grind out in chro- 
nological order all the sources and 
mutations of any tune that is fed 
into its cylinder, back to the Greeks, 
to the Minoans, even to the Cro-Mag- 
nons as they crooned over their 
marvelous cave paintings. The 
revelations made by such a machine 
in the realm of literary productions 
would surprise and horrify many 
an author who fondly believed his 
offering to be unique. For, as a 
writer in a recent Christian Cen- 
tury, remarks, “Are we not all pla- 
giarists? There is not a single idea 
I believe to be mine own that I do 
not owe to others.” Profoundly 
true, although the writer in The 
Christian Century is fully aware that 
plagiarism is something else. Its 
etymology is suggestive of the thief, 
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the pilferer. The Latin equivalent 
means a kidnaper, the Greek original 
means oblique, crooked. No honor- 
able writer would incur such a re- 
proach. 

In the field of music it is not al- 
‘ways easy or convenient for a com- 
poser to acknowledge the source of 
a motif, or a brief passage in his 
own work, as quotation marks are 
available only for the writer. There 
seems no good reason why a com- 
poser should not quote from an ad- 
mired master even as does a brother 
scribe in the field of literature. Why 
may we not regard those sugges- 
tions of Beethoven that occur in 
Brahms as quotations from a kin- 
dred genius, enriching the text of 
the younger composer? Liszt, Ber- 
lioz, Chopin, Franck and others, 
help themselves generously as from 
a common fund, from Gregorian 
Chant or even from Palestrina, 
sometimes using only a brief quota- 
tion, sometimes borrowing a theme 
for commentaries. The medieval at- 
titude has much in its favor, that the 
thing said is more significant than 
who said it. The moderns lay most 
of the emphasis on the “who,” some- 
times ignoring the value of the 
“what.” Some of us may remem- 
ber Shaw’s Fanny’s First Play 
where the playwright ridicules the 
critics of drama, of music or what 
not. He makes them cry out, in the 
prologue, “How can we judge the 
play unless we know who wrote it?” 
an admission almost cynical in its 
frankness. 

James MacNeill Whistler could 
rarely resist the temptation to dem- 
onstrate what a highly efficient 
wasp he could be. On one occasion 
Oscar Wilde expressed envious ad- 
miration, real or feigned, for a witti- 
cism of Whistler’s. “I wish I had 
said that!” exclaimed Wilde. “You 
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will, Oscar, you will,” returned the 
artist, reassuringly. Wilde’s biogra- 
phers fail to record the fulfillment 
of this blighting prediction, but the 
Irish poet had wit enough of his 
own without filching from others. 

Within the past two years the 
writers of two best-sellers in the fic- 
tion lists have been charged with 
plagiarism. The controversy over 
the first of these historical novels, 
Hervey Allen’s Anthony Adverse, 
was aired in the Saturday Review 
of Literature where the author 
made an adequate defense in his 
contention that there was only one 
way to write an historical novel: 
“To use fully any material out of 
any book anywhere, always provid- 
ing the material is re-worked and 
re-shaped into that new entity 
which is from the novelist’s own 
mind.” 

A still more recent case emerged 
in the press last spring, when suit 
was filed in a United States District 
Court in New York State against the 
publishers of Margaret Mitchell’s 
Gone With the Wind. The plaintiff, 
a Miss Susan L. Davis, claimed that 
this best-seller had infringed the 
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copyright of her Authentic History 
of the Ku Klux Klan (1865-1877) 
and demanded $5,000 damages for 
every Gone With the Wind that 
had been sold, the bill reaching 
nearly six and a half billion dollars. 
If this sum stuns the imagination 
at least it is easy to understand how 
it was computed. Miss Davis 
claimed that such words as “carpet- 
bagger,’’ “scalawag,” etc., were 
plagiarisms, and some millions of 
dollars must have rested on such 
harmless sounding sentences as 
“Stonewall Jackson is dead.” The 
suit was settled out of court without 
the transfer of six billion dollars. 
Miss Mitchell stated that she had 
never seen or even heard of the Au- 
thentic History. This event pro- 
vides more evidence of how far the 
world has swung from the medieval 
man’s attitude toward the ideas and 
the language of a fellow writer. 
When publishers read the news they 
must have wished that some inven- 
tive genius would save them from 
six billion dollar hazards by devis- 
ing the equivalent of the Tune De- 
tector, the kind that no publisher’s 
office is without. 











THE MIRACULOUS ETHIC 


By ALAN DEVOE 


N2 many nights ago I dined in a 

large and dazzlingly capari- 
soned restaurant with a man who is 
a great success. He is what is 
known as a “big executive” (his pre- 
cise earthly chore, as I understand 
it, being the furnishing to a grate- 
ful populace of a particular and 
very costly kind of hat), and he is a 
man whose views are easily as large 
as his income. This was divined 
by no clairvoyance, but, simply 
enough, from his own spoken self- 
appraisal over the soup. A large 
man, with a large house, a large 
waistband, and a large and genially 
complacent philosophy. 

It was temerarious of me, of 
course, but I was perhaps intoxi- 
cated by the heady fumes of suc- 
cess which clung to my friend and 
to the restaurant, and I was moved 
to the extraordinary incaution of 
using the word “religion.” I don’t 
remember now the why or where- 
fore of this allusion, but, at any 
rate, there it was. My large friend, 
the genial hatter, paused with a 
spoonful of soup in mid-air and 
skewered me with a look. A look 
not of actual ferocity or ill-will, but 
of profound repugnance and dis- 
taste. One could see that the word 
I had uttered had not died with the 
breath, but was palpably hovering 
in the air, afflicting his nostrils. He 
looked at me as at the author of a 
stench. Presently, however, with a 
true gentleman’s histrionics, he con- 
trived to summon some semblance 
of his usual benign beam. Pushing 
aside his plate of soup (all appe- 


tite for it obviously killed by the 
miasma I had raised) he addressed 
me. 

“Religion!” he said, waggling his 
head, “Religion! Surely we have 
reached a saner day, where we re- 
alize that the important thing is to 
have a system of ethics? Religion!” 
A shudder, which he attempted to 
conceal, caused quiverings of his 
chins and stomachs. He resumed: 

“Creeds, dogmas, tribal notions! 
What is needed, my dear Sir, is the 
development of a set of ethical 
values.” 

It must have been a kind of in- 
toxication, for instead of discreetly 
mumbling that what I had said was 
not “religion” at all, but “pigeons,” 
and endeavoring to lead the conver- 
sation at once into some sunnier 
realm, like hats, I gave voice to a 
rejoinder. Or, at any rate, a ques- 
tion. It was a question I had come 
very near to asking on many an 
earlier occasion, and now it slipped 
from me before I could stop it. 

“Where,” I asked, “will the ethics 
come from?” 

Probably it was poorly and ob- 
scurely phrased, for while the 
waiter was setting another course 
before us I observed that the spa- 
cious hatter was peering at me with 
a kind of glowering puzzlement. 

“Where will they come from?” he 
asked at length. “Where come 
from? What on earth do you 
mean?” 

“Well,” I amplified rather hesi- 
tantly, “I simply meant to ask: 
What will they be based on? What, 
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in a word, will be their corner stone, 
their springboard, their inspiration? 
These ethical values are to be based, 
as I understand it, not on religious 
morality. But they must, I presume, 
be established by some means. 
What is it?” 

The ample philosopher looked at 
me, I thought, rather suspiciously. 
His tone, when next he spoke, had 
lost some of his usual hearty com- 
placence, and I got a distinct im- 
pression that he suspected me of in- 
tellectual monkeyshines and was 
therefore moving warily. 

“The basis,” he said, “is perfectly 
obviously common sense.” 

I munched on a string bean and 
pondered this. I had no wish to in- 
furiate this honest citizen and kind- 
ly man who was also my host, and 
I know of no quicker way to infuri- 
ate people than by incomprehension 
of what they conceive to be a simple 
and childishly true statement. If a 
man says something very slowly 
and in painstakingly selected mono- 
syllables, as though addressing a 
small child, and if you doggedly 
persist in not understanding what 
he means, you become suspect of 
pretense, artifice, intellectual an- 
ticking, and every manner of horrid 
and crafty skullduggery. This is a 
trial and a woe to the honestly ob- 
tuse. But, well, I might as well 
chance it... . 

“Common sense?” I said. “Do 
you mean expediency?” 

He took it very well. 

“Why, no, not exactly expediency. 
I mean just simply and solely the 
dictates of common sense.” 

Well, it was all or nothing now. 

“T am afraid,” I said, “that com- 
mon sense—which is simply an in- 
dividual’s sense of what is fit and 
what is not—has not quite the vel- 
vety uniformity which you appear 








to impute to it. Unless I am de- 
ceived by the press, quite a few peo- 
ple annually deem it fit to murder 
their elderly aunts. Some people’s 
common sense advises them to join 
nudist cults, and at least one man’s 
common sense has advised him for 
years that the earth is as flat as a 
pancake. It seems,” I concluded, “a 
somewhat fluid base for a system of 
ethics, and I, personally, should not 
care much for the every-man-for- 
himself sort of society which it pos- 
tulates.” “But then,” I added, “‘you 
are perhaps an anarchist?” 

My friend impaled a forkful of 
meat with an unnecessary violence 
which suggested, I thought, that he 
wished me in its place. 

“What I mean,” he said very 
slowly, “and what I should think 
ought to be perfectly clear, is that 
human behavior should be judged 
by its effect on the general welfare. 
Our goal, in short, should be simply 
the advancement of mankind, and 
we should conduct our lives accord- 
ingly.” 

It was now my turn to beam. 

“Excellent!” I cried, “splendid! 
At last I understand you perfectly. 
There remains but one thing for me 
to know: Who will judge whether 
a given human action does or does 
not tend to advance mankind?” 

“Who will decide?” echoed my 
friend, dully. He looked weary, and 
quite out of sorts. 

“Precisely. Who will decide? 
Shall we have the chaotic society of 
Purely Individual Decisions, which 
we were talking about a minute ago? 
You seemed not to approve of that. 
Very well, then; we must have an 
arbiter. You have made it clear that 
the Church as an arbiter will not 
suit you. Who, then, or what, shall 
our arbiter be? In Germany, I am 
told, the system of ethics is incul- 
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cated with marvelous efficiency 
(and only a negligible number of 
cracked skulls) by the Bureau of 
Propaganda and Public Enlighten- 
ment. Would you favor, now, the 
state as an arbiter?” 

“You're being absurd,” he snorted. 

“Well,” I went on, “I’m sorry. 
Not the state, then. As to indi- 
viduals, let me see. How about the 
doctors? Or possibly the plumbers? 
Or, or, J have it, . . . the hatters!” 

“TI began this discussion,” said my 
friend, wiping his mouth very de- 
liberately with his napkin and look- 
ing at me in a somber and injured 
way, “in perfect seriousness, and 
as a plea for the intelligent emanci- 
pation of mankind. You are de- 
liberately making the thing into a 
farce and a circus, with your fan- 
tastic hyperbole. Why do you will- 
fully refuse to understand me, and 
twist my simplest statement into 
something grotesque?” 

“Sir,” I replied—and here my in- 


trepid madness reached its peak 
—"Sir...” 

I realized, suddenly, that my 
friend was looking intently at me 
with an expression of sincere con- 
cern, and I perceived with some as- 
tonishment that there was miracu- 
lously a plate of soup at each of our 
places. 

“What's happened to you, man?” 
my friend was demanding, “‘you’ve 
sat there like a log, not saying a 
word since I first began to talk about 
religion and ethics. That’s the deep- 
est and silentest brown-study / ever 
saw. Now, as I was saying....” 

It was something of a blow to 
realize that I hadn’t actually said 
any of those things, and, looking 
now at the broad complacent face 
of my hatter friend, it seemed some- 
how too exhausting a chore to try. 

“Religion?” I said. “Religion? 
You must have misunderstood me. 
Mouthful of soup, you know. I said 
‘pigeons.’ ”’ 
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THE DRAMA 


By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


LABOR THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


6¢7 FARK, hark, the pancake bell! 

Oh, delicate pancakes! Open 
the doors my hearts and shut up 
the windows. Keep in the house, 
let out the pancakes. There’s cheer 
for the Heavens—venison pasties, 
beef and brewess, fritters and pan- 
cakes, hens and oranges, collops and 
eggs, and tarts and custards!” Thus 
the cobblers and apprentices greet 
the Shrove Tuesday holiday and 
feast that jolly Simon Eyre, the 
shoemaker, promised his Guild 
should he ever become Lord Mayor 
of London. 

This comedy of Dekker’s, The 
Shoemakers’ Holiday, gives us Lon- 
don of the sixteenth century; not 
the London of Whitehall and gilded 
barges on the Thames nor the omi- 
nous Tower, but Cheapside and the 
City, and it shows how it is that 
democracy and royalty are still 
strong partners in England. We are 
apt to forget that our “Newsboy to 
President” slogan had its origin in 
medieval London. Where else in 
Europe had a poor apprentice a 
chance one day to wear a gold chain 
and be potentate of one of the rich- 
est little corners of the civilized 
world; to hobnob with kings and 
yet be free of feudal obligations, to 
be treated respectfully by Parlia- 
ment without fear of foreign en- 
tanglements? The bedrock of Eng- 
lish democracy lies in its frank caste 
system where king and commoner 
each know their own place and 
where the shoemakers were not 
afraid to defend their rights against 


the gentry, while the Lord Mayor 
genially invites the King to stay to 
supper. 

But, as Mr. T. S. Eliot has very 
pertinently pointed out, the diffi- 
culty of presenting the minor Eliza- 
bethan dramatists lies in the fact 
that they had a confusing way of 
mixing realism with poetic conven- 
tion. Mr. Welles and Mr. House- 
man once again have shown their 
particular genius for interpretation, 
and this time their flame of inspira- 
tion appears to be the Chinese thea- 
ter. Its technique seems most de- 
lightfully suited to the Dekker com- 
edy, which is given in quick tempo 
with no pauses and no strident 
notes or loud pedals. The scenic 
effects are not quite so simple as in 
Julius Czxsar, but London is sug- 
gested merely by some rough board- 
ings in the back, while three curtain 
compartments in the front become 
the country, Cheapside, the Guild 
Hall, or the cobbler’s shop. The 
Chinese Property Man is absent but 
the stage conventions are just as 
naive; thus Lacy, the Earl’s nephew, 
puts on a hat as a perfect disguise, 
explaining that now everyone will 
take him for a cobbler except his 
true love, Rose. All the asides are 
said down front directly to the audi- 
ence. The sincerity of Jane’s love 
is expressed in the matter-of-fact 
Chinese fashion and the solid char- 
acterization of Simon Eyre, Dame 
Marjory, and the apprentices are 
kept toned down and played with 
such complete simplicity that they 
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harmonize with the very conven- 
tional couplets of Rose and Lacy. 
The whole performance is thus kept 
in one key and in the same rhythm 
—a most notable achievement. 

Joined to the romance of Rose 
and Lacy is the charming little in- 
cident of Jane, the bride: how her 
cobbler husband is drafted for the 
wars and how he traces her on his 
return by the little pair of shoes he 
gave her at parting with this pleas- 
ing speech: 


“Now, gentle wife, my loving lovely 

Jane, 

Rich men at parting give their 
wives rich gifts: 

Jewels and rings to grace their lily 
hands. 

Thou knowest our trade makes 
rings for women’s heels, 

So take this pair of shoes seamed 
by myself 

Made up and pinked with the let- 
ters for thy name 

Wear them, my dear Jane, for thy 
husband’s sake.” 


By Shrove Tuesday all the lovers 
are reunited and Simon Eyre, in 
gold chain and portentous robes 
wins over the King to knighting 
young Lacy and blessing his union 
with Rose. As Simon Eyre is a real 
fifteenth century person, the king 
of 1445 must have been Henry VI., 
but he is called simply “The King” 
in the text. 

Whitford Kane, genial as ever, is 
Eyre; George Coulouris, the Mark 
Antony of Julius Czxsar, the King; 
Casca becomes chief comedian as 
the cobbler Firk, and Cinna is Jane’s 
husband. Vincent Price (Albert of 
Victoria Regina) is the pompous, 
rich lover, who falsely proves to 
poor Jane her lover is dead, and 
strange to say, Edith Barrett is 


Rose’s rollicking hussy of a maid. 

We regret that the sixteenth cen- 
tury humor, which brought no 
blushes to the Virgin Queen, has not 
only been kept intact, but has been 
pointed up so sharply that phrases 
we passed unnoticed in the text 
bring out the loudest masculine guf- 
faws. Parts of the dialogue are ex- 
ceedingly offensive and unnecessary 
and should be expunged. It seems 
a pity that Mr. Welles thinks it 
worth while to capitalize the coarse- 
ness of the past and the present.— 
At the National. 


A Do.u’s House. — “Where did 
Nora go?” asked some one beside 
me. I should say that Nora has en- 
circled the globe. She has succeed- 
ed in the profession, tapped the in- 
dustries, conquered the air. She 
visits and revisits Paris and Reno 
and Mexico and she is still restless; 
still seeking the duty towards her- 
self that Nora declared to be the 
most sacred. But as the philosophy 
of individualism is still green I can- 
not see that A Doll’s House is as 
dated as it is said to be or as Mr. 
Jed Harris admits by costuming his 
present unusual production in the 
vogue of 1889. 

At all events A Doll’s House will 
always technically be one of Ibsen’s 
most perfect compositions. Every 
line in the play drives the action 
forward and etches the characters 
more clearly. Every misstep that 
accelerates the tragedy is the result 
of that characterization. 

Two questions that A Doll's 
House has made current are 
whether there are still husbands 
who like their wives to be play- 
things, and whether women still 
exist who are playthings against 
their will? It is my belief that 
American women, who are large 






























































spenders, on the average, know very 
little about their husband’s busi- 
ness. In how many instances now 
could a husband go off and leave his 
wife in full charge of all his affairs 
as the Crusaders used to do? My 
own father considered it very bad 
form to discuss anything connected 
with money outside his office, which 
charming, romantic attitude had 
some disastrous practical conse- 
quences. Undoubtedly, I still know 
some Noras and Torvalds. 

They seemed an ideally happy 
young couple, the Helmers. Nora is 
the spoiled pet of her husband, who 
little dreams that when he was very 
ill the year before, it was Nora who 
raised the money to give him a holi- 
day, although she told him that it 
had been given her by her father, 
who had just died. Unfortunately 
just as the play opens, Torvald is 
made the director of a bank and de- 
cides to dismiss the very man who 
made the loan to Nora. This re- 
sults in Krogstag’s threatening Nora 
with his discovery that she forged 
her father’s name on her note. Of 
course, Torvald finally discovers 
everything and turns on Nora in sel- 
fish fury without any appreciation 
of her loyalty and struggle. He kills 
her love and she leaves him and her 
children “to think things out for 
herself.” Since then the doors have 
slammed on many Noras and many 
Torvalds for the doctrine of the in- 
dividual’s rights and duties has had 
so plausible an appeal that it now 
threatens our social structure. The 
children Nora deserted are on every 
side of us—duties too light to off- 
balance a philosophy. And yet Nora 
did have a great deal on her side. 

I have seen A Doll’s House with 
Mrs. Fiske and Nazimova, but never 
a more finished production than the 
present one. Mr. Jed Harris has 
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shown his almost uncanny sense of 
fitness in casting and Dennis King 
plays Helmer as he has never been 
played before. His rectitude and his 
ability are all there, but he is also the 
lover and just a very young man 
again after the party. His loss of 
control after he finds that Nora has 
threatened his honor is perfect, so is 
his shamefacedness at the end. Dr. 
Rank, the family friend, a rdle that 
Arliss once made famous, is now 
equally distinguished with Paul 
Lukas. Sam Jaffe, last seen as the 
Lama in Lost Horizon, manages to 
put some sympathy into Krogstag, 
but he is not as finely human as Mar- 
garet Waller in the usually ungrate- 
ful part of Nora’s confidante. Then 
of course there is the Nora of Miss 
Ruth Gordon, who never fails to be 
interesting. But unlike the ma- 
jority of reviewers I prefer Miss 
Gordon in the earlier part of the 
play, in her butterfly moods, even 
with her mannerisms. Her shad- 
ing was as delicate as that on a but- 
terfly’s wing. Nazimova, as we re- 
member, was more genuinely child- 
ish, but with a hint of the stronger 
underlying character. Miss Gor- 
don reminds us of a little cloud that 
keeps changing its shape with every 
puff of wind. She carried off with 
extraordinary skill the moment with 
Rank when she is about to ask his 
help and then discovers he loves her, 
but her great closing scene is a dis- 
appointment. During Helmer’s ti- 
rade she bends over on the bench be- 
fore the piano so that her face is 
hidden and when she leaves, it is 
not on the high note of new-found 
courage and truthfulness. Now it 
seems to be a broken Nora that goes 
out into the night. Perhaps she 
realizes that one sequel to A Doll’s 
House is The Women.—At the Mo- 
rosco. 
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TIME AND THE Conways.—On the 
mesas of New Mexico, Mr. Priestley 
became absorbed in a new theory of 
time. In Dangerous Corner he 
showed us what might have hap- 
pened, but with the Conways it is 
fact not fancy and the facts are 
cruel. But the content of the play 
is not so bitter as it may seem. The 
theory Mr. Priestley expounds is 
that the square root of any individ- 
ual is as much in the past and future 
as in the present moment, and there- 
fore we can never judge him from 
the present, which represents only 
a fraction of his real self. In a 
roundabout way it teaches a lesson 
in charity, but it is a highly meta- 
physical charity, which contains no 
conception of God. 

We meet the Conways at Kay’s 
birthday party, just after the War. 
There is scholarly Madge with 
idealistic hopes for a new world; 
Hazel, the beauty; charming Kay, 
who means to be a great novelist, 
kindly Alan, who likes to dream; 
dear, gay, loving, little Carol and 
Robin, the exuberant soldier, demo- 
bilized that day, who comes rushing 
home to win their neighbor, Joan, 
from Alan. 

In the middle of it all, Kay has a 
dream of the future. A _ horrid 
dream. Robin is now a rotter, who 
deserts Joan and the babies; Madge, 
a waspish spinster teacher; beauti- 
ful Hazel has married a common 
little broker, who bullies her and 
snubs the Conways; Alan is a down- 
at-the-heel clerk; Mrs. Conway has 
lost her comfortable income, and 
little Carol died so long ago that 
most of them except Alan have for- 
gotten her. Kay instead of her 
great novels writes interviews with 
movie stars. 

Then we switch back to the end of 
the Armistice party and in the light 
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of what we have seen, the Conway’s 
gayety and hopefulness has infinite 
pathos. Kay can only find comfort 
in the verse of Blake’s that Alan has 
taught her: 


“Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine. 
And when this we rightly know 
Safely through the world we go.” 


The cast, assembled in England, is 
a particularly fine one, with Dame 
Sybil Thorndike as the annoying 
Mrs. Conway, Jessica Tandy, a very 
notable Kay and Godfrey Kenton as 
Alan.—At the Ritz. 


THE CRADLE WILL Rock has had 
an interesting history. It was just 
about to open in the Federal Theater 
when the order came through from 
Washington in 1937 for the dismis- 
sal of 1,700 W.P.A. workers, and all 
immediate productions were can- 
celled. But rather than disappoint 
their audiences, Unit “891” resigned 
as a body from the Federal Theater. 
They hired a theater for a week and 
put on their show without an or- 
chestra or scenery and it went over 
so well that Orson Welles invited it 
to come for Sunday nights to the 
Mercury, where the producer of To- 
bacco Road bought it up for a regu- 
lar Broadway engagement, and The 
Tribune and The Times now hail it 
as the cleverest musical in town. 
Its only property is still a blue back 
drop. The actors and chorus sit in 
rows of chairs when not perform- 
ing and the author and composer, 
Mr. Blitzstein, down front at the 
piano is not only the orchestra and 
the announcer, but several other 
parts in the cast. The whole oper- 
etta is a sardonic diatribe against 
the steel trust. Mr. Mister, who rep- 
resents the entire industry, is shown 

















buying up the pulpit, the press, the 
professions and the universities, 
while Mrs. Mister debauches the 
arts for her vanity. “What good 
are the rich” sing the musician and 
the painter and the answer is—they 
support us. 

The scene is mostly a night court 
where Mr. Mister’s precious Liberty 
League (really formed to keep lib- 
erty from the workers) has been 
hauled by mistake as agitators in 
company with a street girl. The 
theme is the proving that Mr. Mister 
and his League have prostituted the 
souls of the workers if not their 
bodies. The most effective bit is a 
miniature slant on the Mooney case 
when after a very touching duet, a 
Polack and his wife go out to be 
killed—as we know—in a framed 
explosion. The Cradle is the Cradle 
of Liberty and what the breaking 
bough may be is left to implication. 
The music is exceedingly clever and 
the language, at times, is as dis- 
agreeable as the applause is vigor- 
ous. 

What we would like to know is, is 
there a producer in town who would 
dare to put on a show that satirized 
Labor as they have satirized the Su- 
preme Court and the Cabinet and the 
President—even in a kindly way? 
Every producer knows that even a 
second-rate subversive play will 
draw a certain audience. But Cath- 
olics weren’t interested enough in 
Philip Barry’s first purely Catholic 
play to keep it running two weeks. 
When will we realize the importance 
of dramatic influence?—At_ the 
Windsor. 


THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 
has tremendous possibilities as it is 
the drama of the animals in the cir- 
cus. Princess, the fine old lioness 
decides that her cubs just can’t be 
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born in a cage and tells Leo that he 
must arrange their escape. The 
young lion and lioness who love 
each other dearly are also anxious 
to be free, but Leo refuses at first to 
kill any keeper as he says murder is 
not a lion’s game. It is the serpent, 
Slimy, who contrives the tragedy 
that follows. Slimy, as played by 
Edgar Stehli, makes one really feel 
sorry for Eve. He is the great vil- 
lain of the season. The cleverest 
part of the play is the acting and the 
costuming by Frank Bevan as all 
the animals, bears, elephants, lions, 
horses, etc., wear human clothes, but 
so subtly designed that they convey 
exactly the animal characteristics. 
Slimy also has a green face with red 
eyes. The horses, however, are 
given lines to say that would make 
a burlesque audience uneasy and 
they will probably kill the play.—At 
the Playhouse. 


LONDON INTIMATE OPERA.—A 
charming experiment of giving in 
miniature fashion some eighteenth 
century operas with a very clever 
cast of three in costume. A delight- 
ful respite from the noisy musical 
comedies.—At the Little. 


Richt THis Way.—A _ musical 
comedy that hasn’t much to recom- 
mend it but Tamara’s_ singing, 
Blanche Ring’s old songs and the 
patter of Joe E. Lewis. The cos- 
tumes are pretty, the dancing is not 
above the average and the book is 
below.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


BETWEEN THE Devit.—Another 
musical comedy, with Jack Bu- 
chanan and Evelyn Laye in which 
the jokes unfortunately have mostly 
to do with beds and neither the mu- 
sic nor the costuming quite atone 
for them.—At the Imperial. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE It WitH You.— 
Still the most popular and irre- 
sponsible comedy ever created by 
Kaufman.—At the Booth. 


BroTHer Rat.—A juvenile of the 
V. M. I. which is growing old on the 
boards—good for the young except 
for one or two jokes.—At the Am- 
bassador. 


THE Women.— The shameless 
feminine melodrama which women 
seem not to resent. We thought it 
as dull as it was hard-boiled.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


March 


Yes, My Dartinc DAUGHTER.—A 
completely immoral comedy de- 
lightfully played by Lucile Watson 
with a polite and clever dialogue.— 
At the Vanderbilt. 


July 


Room Service.—A farce that 
travels at full speed over the trials 
of three theatrical men who are try- 
ing to produce and live at a hotel 
without paying for either.—At the 
Cort. 


November 


SusAN AND Gop.—Rachel Croth- 
ers’ best play and one of Gertrude 
Lawrence’s best creations, this 
comedy about the Buchmanites is 
not only witty and satirical, but 





has a profoundly sympathetic and 
humane underlying philosophy. 
Rightly one of the season’s best hits. 
—At the Plymouth. 


TuHeE Star Wacon, which is the 
time machine which permits one to 
relive the past in the new Maxwell 
Anderson comedy in which Burgess 
Meredith, Lillian Gish and Russell 
Collins give splendid performances 
together with an excellent cast. In- 
teresting and amusing as well.—At 
the Empire. 


December 


I’p RaTHER BE Ricut.—Cohan as 
President Roosevelt dances gayly 
through the Kaufman-Hart extrava- 
ganza but puts so much kindliness 
into the part that there is no sting in 
the satire and the President and the 
real Cabinet have thoroughly en- 
joyed their counterparts. The Su- 
preme Court rise out of the bushes 
in Central Park to say, “No you 
don’t, Frankie,” when the President 
starts to whisper a new law, and 
altogether it’s a very cheerful form 
of entertainment.—At the Alvin. 


AMPHITRYON 38—Giraudoux’s 
new version of the age-long story of 
Jupiter and the mother of Hercules. 
But except for the Lunts and the 
beauty of the production we don’t 
think Giraudoux has improved on 
Plautus and Moliére and he has cer- 
tainly made the play coarser than 
either of them.—At the Shubert. 


GoLpEN Boy.—Luther Adler as 
the Italian boy who gives up his 
ideal of being a violinist for the 
money of the prize ring, gives a re- 
markable performance in the drama 

















by Clifford Odets, presented by The 
Group Theater.—At the Belasco. 





PROCESSIONAL.—A_ vivid revival 
by the Federal Theater of Lawson’s 
impressionistic labor tragedy which 
reminds us of some of the conditions 
which are responsible now for so 
many troubles—At the Mazine 
Elliott. 








January, 1938 


Jutius Casar.— The brilliant 
modern dress production of Orson 
Welles in which Cesar is not unlike 
Mussolini. Brutus is played ideally 
by Welles, as is Antony by George 
Coulouris and Cassius by Martin 
Gabel. There are no intermissions 
and the result is the most exciting 
drama of the season. Fortunately 
it is moving so that it can accommo- 
date larger audiences.—Alt_ the 
National. 





FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE. — 
Taken from the novel, this is with- 
out doubt one of the most delight- 
ful of comedies, besides being full 
of Catholic faith. Al Shean, the 
uncle of the Marx Brothers, is un- 
believably appealing as the simple 
Benedictine monk, and the Scotch 
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Archbishop, the Irish sexton and a 
host of others contribute to the gen- 
eral enjoyment. Not to be missed. 
—At the St. James. 


Hooray FoR WxHatT?—Ed Wynn 
as an inventor is very funny indeed 
in his laboratory, but wait till you 
get him over to the Peace Confer- 
ence at Geneva and dodging interna- 
tional spies in his hotel, and then 
besides that there is the inimitable 
scene with the little dogs and the 
famous Briants. The costumes are 
gay and lovely and only the songs 
are at times off color.—At the Win- 
ter Garden. 


Or MICE AND MEN.—Not so hor- 
rible to us as the story, as Lennie 
is now simply feeble-minded and 
George’s care of him comes through 
with tremendous pathos. The cast 
is altogether remarkable and the 
play is concise and very powerful 
but there is no excuse for the lan- 
guage—none whatever. No one 
with sensitive feelings for suffering 
or decency should go to The Music 
Box. 


RECOMMENDED ON Tour: Richard 
Il.; Victoria Regina; Tovarich; 
Julius Cxsar. 























The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Fairnu. /t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE LADIES OF NAZARETH 


N the autumn of 1921 less than a 
dozen young women moved into 
a spacious country house called 
Overvoorde, situated near Rijswijk, 
South Holland, and thus came into 
being the Society of the Ladies of 
Nazareth. The group had a definite 
purpose: to further God’s kingdom 
by leading a religious life while 
working in the world as laywomen. 
But exactly how this was to be done 
was an open question. While wait- 
ing for an answer, the community 
devoted itself, under Father van 
Ginneken, S.J., their founder and di- 
rector, to the practices of the spirit- 
ual life, in which none of the women 
had had special training. Over- 
voorde was their Manresa, and in 
the spirit of that hallowed cave they 
adopted a modified form of the rule 
of St. Ignatius. Bishop Callier ap- 
proved it provisionally in 1924, 
when, also, light was beginning to 
dawn on their special calling,—to 
provide retreats for non-Catholics. 
Difficulties swarmed about the lit- 
tle society. Struck by actual pov- 
erty and distress it exchanged Over- 
voorde for a smaller, less com- 
fortable, less expensive house in the 
neighborhood. The place was called 


De Voorde, in most ways quite un- 
like Overvoorde yet possessed of a 
pleasant stream and park. Beyond 
merely physical hardships and 
more galling, was the opposition to 
their venture. A vowed religious life 
without some traditional habit was 
scoffed at, ridiculed as the invention 
of girls too spineless to enter an es- 
tablished convent. It was said they 
merely wanted the luster of the re- 
ligious life without its obligations. 
In the midst of it all Father van Gin- 
neken was recalled to Nijmwegen. 
His departure left the young Su- 
perior to deal alone with the sad 
duty of dismissing some novices, 
who, believing that the Society was 
indeed a compromise between the 
world and the religious life, had en- 
tered and been disappointed. After 
five years of struggle there were 
fewer members than at its begin- 
ning in 1921. 

However, it was still alive, as evi- 
denced in 1926, when Bishop Callier 
gave permanent approval to the con- 
stitution. His approbation was at 
once a vindication and a tonic. The 
community grew. Retreats for non- 
Catholics multiplied, running from 
Holy Week to the beginning of Sep- 























tember. From the start the Ladies 
had been interested in working girls, 
and had had at Overvoorde a sort of 
school for them; but few came. In 
1928 came a radical change. Tired 
of waiting for the girls to come, the 
Ladies went out to them, to the non- 
Catholic working girls, in their 
shops and factories. On the girls’ 
own ground the Ladies of Nazareth 
won leadership, first in a chocolate 
factory at the Hague. In less than 
two months nearly eighty per cent 
of the girls were organized in clubs 
and groups. Fallen away Catholics 
came back, while others gave up bad 
habits and light conduct. As three 
more centers came into action in 
factories at the Hague and the same 
work began to flourish at two uni- 
versities, there came a paralyzing 
stroke. 

Bishop Callier died and his suc- 
cessor ordered the Society to give up 
working with the non-Catholic 
girls. The community obeyed. 
Their houses at the Hague closed. 
It seemed the end. 

Actually it was the beginning. 
Bishop Aengenent asked the Society 
to do something for Catholic girls 
who had left school. And so, as at 
its beginning, the Society of the La- 
dies of Nazareth faced a general ob- 
jective which was clear enough, but 
as for the means of realizing it the 
Ladies could only trust in Provi- 
dence to guide their tentative ges- 
tures rightly. As an experiment 
three of them, in the Spring of 1929, 
went to Amsterdam, rented a small 
house, gathered in Catholic working 
girls from all sections of the city and 
thereby established what to-day is 
called the Grail Movement, number- 
ing some twenty thousand mem- 
bers. This movement, so modestly 


sprung from tremendous sacrifice, 
redirected and revitalized the So- 
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ciety. The house at De Voorde be- 
came too small for the community, 
so that property was bought at Til- 
tenberg, in the center of the diocese 
of Haarlem. There, on June 8, 1932, 
Bishop Aengenent laid the first 
stone of the Mother House. It rose 
in the Blessed Mother’s colors of 
white and blue, to shelter an ex- 
panding society of eighty members. 

A year earlier (1931) Bishop 
Schreiber had invited the Ladies of 
Nazareth to Berlin. Their German 
house for postulants now has a com- 
munity of twelve. Two or three 
years later Cardinal Bourne wel- 
comed the Society to his diocese and 
let it have a house at Eastcote for 
English postulants and novices. 
August of 1936 saw five Ladies of 
Nazareth, from a total membership 
of one hundred and fifty, sail to be- 
gin work in Australia. 

The Society of the Ladies of Na- 
zareth (in England, called the La- 
dies of the Grail), is not revolution- 
ary. For the most part it has 
used old approved Catholic methods 
and, like so many other societies, 
found them satisfactory. Innova- 
tion, if it be an innovation, is the So- 
ciety’s insistence on a vowed re- 
ligious lay life lived in the world in 
the garb of the world. Something 
like this possessed St. Vincent de 
Paul’s fancy. His Sister of Charity 
would have no monastery but 
houses of the sick, would be en- 
closed only by obedience, and would 
have no veil but her modesty. That 
is a good picture of a Lady of Na- 
zareth, except that her activity is not 
restricted to the sick. She moves 
about freely, possessed of wider 
liberties and a fuller exercise of her 
rights than women enjoyed in St. 
Vincent’s day. And this emancipa- 
tion the Society wants to turn into 
the way of furthering God’s cause. 
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As laywomen they can move in cir- 
cles where neither priest nor re- 
ligious may have easy access, and 
“they may sometimes try to Chris- 
tianize people in ways other than 
those specially suited to the clergy. 
In such ways they may, if properly 
guided under obedience, help to re- 
establish the contact which the 
Church has lost with certain groups, 
both rich and poor, and help to 
stem the tide of apostasy.” 

The Ladies of Nazareth, then, as 
members of the laity, launch out 
into the world, mix in society, and 
are adaptable to every circumstance 
in the pursuit of their apostolate. 
A religious habit would be a hin- 
drance. Dressed as other women of 
their station, they are neither fash- 
ionable nor dowdy. However, when 
they are in the novitiate or in the 
Mother House, they wear a white 
habit, broad blue sash, white veil 
reaching to the waist, and san- 
dals; but this is only in the Mother 
House. As members of a Christian 
family they are addressed by their 
Christian names, not by Sister. The 
Ladies remain laity in fact and in 
appearance but without flinching 
from the sacrifices of vowed re- 
ligious life, prepared for by a severe 
novitiate. 

Clothed in a white habit the can- 
didate spends six months at Sche- 
veningen and then goes to the 
Mother House at Tiltenberg, a silent 
place, surrounded by dunes and, in 
Spring, by fields of tulips. Here for 
a year the candidate studies the So- 
ciety’s constitution and learns the 
meaning of her vows, which once 
taken are for life. Her scientific and 
professional education is of the best. 
In these respects the Society of the 
Ladies of Nazareth is not extraordi- 
nary. Other communities do the 
same; but perhaps more than other 
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communities the Ladies of Nazareth 
cultivate the individual. In their 
mind the novitiate exists for the in- 
dividual, not vice-versa. It could 
not be otherwise; for, in view of her 
special vocation, the Lady of Naza- 
reth must be trained to stand on 
her own two feet. Alone, she will 
have to face complex situations and 
meet the needs of the moment with 
enlightened discretion. To this end 
the Society devotes six months of 
the novitiate to practical work in 
factories, shops and stores or to so- 
cial work in one of the Grail houses 
or universities. The novice, living 
with the young women for whom 
she will work, gets a first-hand 
knowledge of the girls’ problems, 
with a proportionate growth in sym- 
pathy. After this six months “no- 
vitiate in the field” the candidate re- 
turns to Tiltenberg for another 
year’s retirement before she takes 
her vows for life. 

It is a fundamental conviction of 
the Society that activity without 
true prayer is worthless. In prac- 
tice this means that two and a half 
years of the three year novitiate are 
devoted to the contemplative life. 
Thereafter every day has an hour 
and a half of meditation. Once a 
month the Lady of Nazareth devotes 
a day to recollection and the re- 
newal of her dedication. During the 
year she returns to the Mother 
House for a month’s retirement and 
a six day retreat. After five years of 
activity in the world, she goes back 
to Tiltenberg and becomes, in most 
things, a novice again for a year. 
More significant still—some of the 
Ladies never leave the Mother 
House, but devote themselves exclu- 
sively to prayer. These compose 
the “contemplative center,” which 
prays without ceasing for the work 
of the Society and sets the example 


























of prayer and religion for the Ladies 
active in the world. 

Some have called the Ladies of 
Nazareth “revivalists’—greatly to 
their satisfaction; for they want 
nothing more than the revival of 
Catholic life, not only in, but also 
outside, the fold. In a modified 
form, the Society is working again 
among non-Catholics, by confer- 
ences and lectures and above all by 
retreats. Their work in the mission 
field remains mostly in the blue- 
print stage, with plans to organize 
university instruction for native 
women in the East and to found a 
hospital and a contemplative house. 
But the work that has brought most 
attention to the Society, the work 
which sprang from the saddest mo- 
ment of its history, is its care of the 
Catholic girl, organized now under 
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the name of the Grail Movement. 
In England, so successful has this 
work been, that the Society of the 
Ladies of Nazareth is often confused 
with the Grail, and the fact that they 
are called, in England, the Ladies of 
the Grail, does not aid clarity. How- 
ever, the two are separate and dis- 
tinct. The Society controls and di- 
rects the Grail Movement but re- 
mains a group of lay religious lead- 
ers bound by the usual vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. 
The Grail Movement, on the other 
hand, while it is cultural and re- 
ligious, is composed of Catholic girls 
and young women, who, destined to 
be Catholic wives and mothers, are 
being trained to realize in their lives 
the Christian ideals. 


JosEPH B. MCALLISTER, S.S. 
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THE MODERN CRUSADERS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


PURRED with the noble zeal and 
” high courage of their predeces- 
sors of the Middle Ages, the Modern 
Crusaders in the Philippines are 
now in active pursuit of the elu- 
sive monster whose red tracks have 
begun to disfigure their land. It is 
the same monster who already holds 
sway in Russia, with strongholds in 
many civilized countries. 

Strikingly similar in purpose, 
ideals and equipment, it was natu- 
ral that this youthful band of Fili- 
pino gentlemen should adopt the 
name that distinguished the gallant 
knights of the eleventh century, as 
an outline of the new organization’s 
history reveals. 

The scene of action is laid amid 
the string of islands strewn in mid- 
ocean off the coast of China, often 
referred to as the Archipelago. 





Manila, its capital, and the birth- 
place of this particular Crusade, is a 
city of modern buildings amid grass 
houses on stilts, through whose 
streets pass the latest in streamlined 
motor cars, continuously honking 
aside the wooden carabo carts, the 
one-horse shays, and the tiny motor 
busses. 

Here, in 1935, a score of kindred 
spirits were drawn together in Fa- 
ther Mulry’s class, at The Ateneo, 
a semi-military school conducted 
by the Jesuits. School activities 
strengthened the friendship of these 
boys, and two years later they band- 
ed themselves under the direction of 
the Maryknoll Fathers in this field, 
for the purpose of studying the en- 
cyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. and Pope 
Pius XI. on social justice, with the 
ultimate aim of applying these prin- 
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ciples to conditions among the 
poor and oppressed of the working 
classes, before they were snatched 
into the grasp of Communism. 

While our modern knights were 
arming themselves with the charity 
of Christ for the campaign, the 
enemy was already in the field, 
darkening the horizon with soul- 
wrecking propaganda; and at the 
crucial moment, in April, 1937, it 
was clear that whoever struck the 
first blow, would, almost inevitably, 
enlist the support of the masses. 

The radio, the twentieth century 
weapon at hand, was used by the 
Crusaders in their opening attack. 
Appealing to their audience in the 
native Tagalog, and English, they 
began with a full exposé of the 
movement and its relation to the 
great encyclicals. The response to 
these speeches encouraged a direct 
appeal to the people. It was ar- 
ranged for May first, Labor Day in 
the Philippines, when every move- 
ment having some connection good 
or bad, with labor, holds a public 
meeting. 

The program of the day consisted 
of two rallies. The first, a Mass by 
the Right Rev. Monsignor of Tondo 
parish, which is located in the heart 
of the obrero section of the city, and 
directly opposite the headquarters 
of the “Reds.” The Mass was well 
attended and the speaker of the oc- 
casion, a native priest, explained the 
position of the Pope and the Church 
in relation to present-day labor 
problems. As the congregation left 
the church they were met by the 
Crusaders, who were there to an- 
swer their questions and to solve 
their doctrinal difficulties. It was 
evident that much of the informa- 
tion imparted to the people was en- 
tirely new to them, for they were 
astonished, and gratified, to learn 
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that the Church really had their in- 
terest at heart. 

While this Mass of the Crusaders 
was being held in Manila, almost 
every diocese in the Islands had at 
least one central Mass and rally. 
The Bishops of the Philippine Hier- 
archy responded magnificently, at- 
tending the Mass at their particular 
cathedral, not excepting the Arch- 
bishop of Manila, who was present 
in Tondo, the Manila Labor Mass. 

Hundreds of people were present 
at the evening rally in another sec- 
tion of Manila, at which four Gov- 
ernment officials were the guest 
speakers. Subsequent meetings, and 
two retreats for workers found the 
people responsive and expressive of 
their good will. 

One fact not easily understood by 
the casual observer is that all of 
these young men are the sons of 
wealthy families. None is obliged 
to work for a living, although, actu- 
ally all of them are professional 
men, or prominent in business. To 
advance their cause, they sacrifice 
much of the time that would ordi- 
narily be devoted to the social ac- 
tivities of their class. They are not 
the oppressed or down-trodden call- 
ing out for justice or waving their 
arms in vain. Again, like those who 
have worn the Cross before them, 
they have heard the call of their suf- 
fering fellows whose distress and 
poverty they would alleviate, by 
sharing with them the glories and 
freedom of the Life of Christ. 

This laudable project has had a 
good beginning, and circumstances 
indicate that “God Wills It.” Aid- 
ed by prayer, the Modern Crusad- 
ers are a potential force for the 
strengthening of pontifical author- 
ity and the expansion of Christian 
culture. 

J. RussELL HuGues, M.M. 
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Nova et Vetera 


IT IS, THEREFORE IT OUGHT TO BE 


Every dictatorship has its own 
private jargon. The vocabularies 
are different; but the purpose which 
they serve is in all cases the same— 
to legitimate the local despotism, to 
make a de facto government appear 
to be a government by divine right. 
Such jargons are instruments of 
tyranny as indispensable as police 
spies and a press censorship. They 
provide a set of terms in which the 
maddest policies can be rationalized 
and the most monstrous crimes 
abundantly justified. They serve 
as moulds for a whole people’s 
thoughts and feelings and desires. 
By means of them the oppressed can 
be persuaded, not only to tolerate, 
but actually to worship their insane 
and criminal oppressors. 

Significantly enough, one word is 
common to all the dictatorial vo- 
cabularies and is used for purposes 
of justification and rationalization 
by Fascists, Nazis and Communists 
alike. That word is “historical.” 

Thus, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is an “historical necessity.” 
The violence of Communists is justi- 
fied because, unlike Fascist violence, 
it is being used to forward an ine- 
luctable “historical” process. 

In the same way, Fascism is said 
by its supporters to possess a qual- 
ity of “historical” inevitableness. 
The Italians have a great “histori- 
cal mission,” which is to create an 
empire, in other words to gas and 
machine-gun people weaker than 
themselves. No less “historically” 
necessary and right are the brutali- 
ties of men in brown shirts. As for 


the “historical” importance of the 
Aryan race, this is so prodigious 
that absolutely any wickedness, any 
folly is permitted to men with fair 
hair and blue eyes—even to nach- 
gedunkelte schrumpf-Germanen, 
like Hitler himself and the swarthy 
little Goebbels. 

The appeal to history is one which 
the dictators find particularly con- 
venient; for the assumption which 
underlies it is that, in Hegelian lan- 
guage, the real is the rational—that 
what happens is ultimately the same 
as what ought to happen. 

For example, it very often hap- 
pens that might triumphs over 
right; therefore might is “histori- 
cal” and deserves to conquer. 

Again, absolute power is intoxi- 
catingly delightful. In consequence, 
those who have seized absolute 
power are prepared, as a rule, to 
make use of any means, however 
disgraceful, in order to retain it. 
Spying, delation, torture, arbitrary 
imprisonment and execution — in 
every dictatorial country these are 
the ordinary instruments of domes- 
tic policy. They occur; they are 
therefore “historical.” Being his- 
torical they are, in some tief, He- 
gelian way, reasonable and right. 

That such a doctrine should be 
believed and taught by tyrants is not 
surprising. The odd, the profound- 
ly depressing fact is that it should 
be accepted as true by millions who 
are not tyrants, nor even the sub- 
jects of tyrants. For ever increas- 
ing numbers of men and women, 
“historicalness” is coming to be ac- 
cepted as one of the supreme values. 
This implicit identification of what 
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ought to be with what is effectively 
vitiates all thinking about morals, 
about politics, about progress, about 
social reform, even about art. In 
those who make the identification it 
induces a kind of busy, Panglossian 
fatalism. Looking out upon the 
world, they observe that circum- 
stances seem to be conspiring to 
drive men in a certain direction. 
This movement is “historical,” 
therefore possesses value — exists 
and therefore ought to exist. They 
accept what is. Indeed, they do 
much more than accept; they ap- 
plaud, they give testimonials. If the 
real is the rational and the right, 
then it follows that a “historical” 
action must have the same results 
as an action dictated by reason and 
the loftiest idealism. 

Let us return, for a concrete ex- 
ample, to this matter of the central- 
ization of power. The particular 
circumstances of our time (national- 
istic sentiment, economic imperial- 
ism, threats of war and so forth) 
conspire to create a tendency to- 
wards the concentration and cen- 
tralization of authority. The con- 
sequence of this is a curtailment of 
individual liberties and a progres- 
sive regimentation of the masses, 
even in countries hitherto enjoying 
a democratic form of government. 
The rational idealist deplores this 
tendency towards tyranny and en- 
slavement and is convinced that its 
results can only be bad. Not so the 
man who is tief enough to regard 
historicalness as a value. His ulti- 
mate aim is probably the same as 
that of the rational idealist. But, 
believing as he does that the real is 
the rational, he persuades himself 
that the road which circumstances 
conspire to impose upon him must 
necessarily lead him to the desired 
goal. He believes that tyranny will 
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somehow result in democracy, en- 
slavement in the liberation of the 
individual, concentration of politi- 
cal and economic power in self-gov- 
ernment all round. He is ready, in 
a word, to tolerate or even actively 
engage in any wickedness or any im- 
becility, because he is convinced 
that there is some “historical” provi- 
dence which will cause, bad, inap- 
propriate means to result in good 
ends. 

The sooner we convince ourselves 
that “historicalness” is not a value 
and that what we allow circum- 
stances to make us do has no neces- 
sary connexion with what we ought 
to do, the better it will be for our- 
selves and for the world we live in. 
At the present moment of time, the 
“historical” is almost unmitigatedly 
evil. To accept the “historical” and 
to work for it is to co-operate with 
the powers of darkness against the 
light. 


—From End and Means. By Atpovus Huxtry 
(New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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St. AUGUSTINE AT HOME 


On deciding to become a Christian 
Augustine had withdrawn to a villa 
immortalized under the name of 
Cassiciacum, which had been lent 
to him and his companions by a 
certain Verecundus of Milan....A 
perusal of the Dialogues held during 
these quiet days shows us the pa- 
tient Monica in her element. All 
her earthly desires have been ac- 
complished. The ‘difficult’ Patritius 
had long before been won for God 
and had died in the bosom of the 
Church; and now the wayward Au- 
gustine had followed in his father’s 
footsteps; for the first time she sees 
him really at peace. ... 

She had always been proud of him 
and his intellectual gifts, though 
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dismayed at his moral aberrations. 
But these latter are now a thing of 
the past, and the prevision she had 
always clung to—that he would one 
day be as she herself was—has come 
true. At Rome she had found him 
half converted, for he had told her 
he was weary of the Manichees; but 
even then she had shown no exuber- 
ant feeling, had merely replied that 
she was convinced he would not 
stop half-way, but would in the end 
come into the fullness of his Chris- 
tian inheritance. But here now, in 
their retired villa, the words of that 
unknown Bishop—himself a con- 
verted Manichaen — who had dried 
her tears with his consoling prom- 
ise, have been fulfilled, and this, the 
son of her tears and prayers, is safe. 

In this atmosphere of peace and 
happiness Monica appears in a new 
light. One day, when her son and 
his disciples were busy discussing 
and the notaries were looking dis- 
mayed because their note-books 
were full, Monica, says Augustine, 
stepped in “and asked what prog- 
ress we had made, for she knew 
what was the subject under discus- 
sion. I made the notaries write 
down, as was our custom, the fact 
that she had come in, also the ques- 
tion she had put. But she ex- 
claimed: ‘Why, what are you doing? 
I have never learned from any of the 
books you read that women were 
allowed a part in such discussions!’ 
‘Mother,’ I answered, ‘you know the 
meaning of the Greek term “phi- 
losophy,” in Latin, “love of wis- 
dom.” Now those Sacred Scriptures 
which you have taken so deeply to 
heart tell us not to despise or jeer 
at philosophers, but only at the phi- 
losophers of this world. . . . Since, 
then, you love that true philosophy 
much more than you love me—and 
well do I know how much you love 
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me; since, too, you have made such 
progress in that true philosophy 
that you have no longer any dread 
of fortune’s mischances, not even of 
death itself, though those are things 
which fill with dismay even the 
most learned men, since, too, all will 
acknowledge that therein lies the 
supreme goal of philosophy, why 
then should I not gladly call myself 
your disciple?’ To this she sweetly 
and humbly replied that she had 
never before known me to tell such 
an untruth, and as I realized that 
we had already poured out such a 
flood of words that the note-books 
were crammed and there were no 
more tablets left, we agreed to post- 
pone the discussion and have pity 
on my digestion.” 

But when the discussion was re- 
sumed and Augustine had closed it 
with a beautiful prayer that they 
might all attain eternal happiness 
with God, he turned to Monica and 
said: 

“That these our desires may be 
most truly fulfilled is a task, mother, 
which we impose on you in all ear- 
nestness. For I unhesitatingly af- 
firm that it was in answer to your 
prayers that God gave me my pres- 
ent determination to prefer nothing 
to the search for truth, to desire 
nothing else, to think of nothing 
else, to love nothing else. Nor shall 
I ever cease to believe that through 
your prayers we shall win that im- 
mense good for which, through your 
merits, we have learned to yearn.” 

On Augustine’s birthday Monica 
provided a dinner, and during three 
days they held the discussion De 
Beata Vita. When in the course of 
it Licentius was asked why we ate 
food, and had promptly replied: 
“For the body’s sake,” and when the 
further question was put: “What, 
then, does the soul feed on?” it was 
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Monica who replied: “I believe the 
soul feeds on nothing else save 
knowledge and understanding.” 
Trygetius seems to have demurred 
to this, but Monica retorted that he 
himself had given the best possible 
proof of it. 

“For when dinner was only half 
way through you admitted that you 
had not noticed what cups we were 
using, and you explained that you 
were thinking of something else; yet 
that did not prevent your hands and 
mouth from being busy during the 
rest of the meal. . . . Your mind, 
then, was occupied with your 
thoughts and fancies.” 

At a further stage in the discus- 
sion Monica answered the question: 
whether a man is happy if he has 
what he wants, by saying: “Yes, 
provided it is good.” “I,” says Au- 
gustine, “laughed with glee and 
said: ‘Now, mother, you there 
touched the very heights of philoso- 
phy!’” He added that had she been 
familiar with Cicero’s Hortensius 
she would have quoted it, as he him- 
self proceeded to do. Meanwhile 
the boy Licentius seems to have 
been examining the food supply and 
found it inadequate, so he ejacu- 
lated: “I think he must be happy 
who has not got what he wants!” 
this with a peevish smile. They all 
laughed and bade him eat up the 
small bit he had. But Augustine 
adds: “I, their host, was dismayed 
at the insufficiency and unsuitable- 
ness of the provisions before us, 
and looked with a smile at my 
mother. But she with a woman’s 
tact said: ‘Now please tell us all 
about the Academicians and their 
opinions.’ ” 

When at the conclusion of this 
discussion Augustine had expatiated 
at length on the supreme vision of 
God, the eternal Truth, and insisted 
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that that was the only thing that 
could ever satisfy the human soul, 
“My mother suddenly called to mind 
some words which she dearly loved 
to remember, and, as though awak- 
ening to the real meaning of her 
faith, she sang with joy the words 
of our priest (St. Ambrose): Fove 
precantes Trinitas, ‘there,’ she add- 
ed, ‘you have, beyond all question, 
the happy life; for it is the perfect 
life to which we can, in well-ground- 
ed faith, eager hope and burning 
charity, trust that we who are has- 
tening on the way thither may final- 


ly be brought.’ ” 

—From Saint Augustine of Hippo. By the 
Very Rev. Farner HuGu Pope, 0.P. (London: 
Sands & Co.). 
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Worpbs ARE TRAPS 


It becomes necessary for anyone 
thinking objectively about human 
institutions to realize the traps 
which lie beneath words. This is a 
familiar enough idea. What is not 
so familiar, however, is the kind of 
trap which lies behind peculiar 
types of words often called “polar” 
words. These have no meaning by 
themselves. They require an oppo- 
site term in order to be used at all. 
Let us illustrate. 

The term “up” has no meaning 
apart from the term “down.” The 
term “fast” has no meaning apart 
from the term “slow.” And in addi- 
tion such pairs of terms have no 
meaning even when used together, 
except when confined to a very par- 
ticular situation. The realization of 
this fact in physics is called the 
principle of relativity. “Up” and 
“down” are very useful terms to de- 
scribe the movement with reference 
to an elevator. They are utterly 
useless and, indeed, lead us into all 
sorts of errors when we talk about 
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iriterstellar spaces. The reason is 
that these words require a frame of 
reference which does not work in 
astronomy. The idea that the sun 
went “down” and that the sky was 
“up” was among the great stum- 
bling blocks to astronomical science 
for centuries. 

The observer of social institutions 
must face a similar difficulty be- 
cause most of our language about 
the organization and objectives of 
government is made up of such 
polar terms. “Justice” and “injus- 
tice” are typical. A reformer who 
wants to abolish injustice and cre- 
ate a world in which nothing but 
justice prevails is like a man who 
wants to make everything “up.” 
Such a man might feel that if he 
took the lowest in the world and 
carried it up to the highest point 
and kept on doing this, everything 
would eventually become “up.” 
This would certainly move a great 
many objects and create an enor- 
mous amount of activity. It might 
or might not be useful, according to 
the standards which we apply. 
However, it would never result in 
the abolishment of “down.” 

The battle between justice and in- 
justice is a similar struggle. It cre- 
ates activity. It leads to change. It 
also leads to civil wars. What we 
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call “progress” is a consequence of 
this activity, as well as what we call 
“reaction.” Our enthusiasms are 
aroused by these words and there- 
fore they are excellent tools with 
which to push people around. Both 
the Rebels and the Loyalists in 
Spain are fighting for justice. That 
is what enables them to kill so many 
people in such a consecrated way. 

Since justice is a nice word, we 
refuse to apply it to people who are 
struggling for things we do not like. 
The pacifist will refuse to admit 
that any war can be a war for jus- 
tice. The born fighter will say that 
men who refuse to fight for justice 
do not really care for justice at all. 
Each side gets morale from the use 
of such terms and obtains the con- 
fidence necessary to make faces at 
the other side, knowing that God is 
with him. However, these polar 
terms are purely inspirational. 
They are not guides. Each side 
always claims to have “justice” on 
its side. Even organized criminals 
fight each other in the interest of 
justice. 

All this does not, of course, mean 
that such words are foolish. They 
are, on the contrary, among the most 


important realities in the world... . 

—From The Folklore of Capitalism. By 
TuurnMAN W. ArRNoLD (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press). 











Foreign Periodicals 


“MEN, BRETHREN, WHAT ARE WE 
To Do?” 


WE are having our strikes and in- 
dustrial unrest; we have a million- 
and-a-half unemployed; we have 
our special areas where it is espe- 
cially hard to find work; we have 
our millionaires and our means test; 
we have vast organizations of chain- 
stores paying their banker and mil- 
lionaire shareholders 100 per cent 
dividends and we have a multitude 
of small shopkeepers battling for 
bare existence; we have land hungry 
for men and men hungry for land 
and nothing done to bring the two 
together, while our island nation be- 
comes increasingly dependent on 
vulnerable overseas sources of sup- 
ply for food—the prime necessity 
for existence. We have masses of 
workers (and this includes the 
black-coated and professional 
classes as well as what is more 
commonly known as the “working 
classes”) with neither the wage nor 
the housing essential to a natural 
family life. We have, in short, an 
economic régime in which for vast 
numbers a normal Christian life is 
impossible. Therefore, it is, as the 
Pope says, an unjust system and 
should be changed. 

At this stage, both those who 
agree and those who disagree will 
ask, and be perfectly justified in 
asking: “What is your alternative 
programme?” ... 

When the present industrial 
boom, helped most ominously by 
the armaments programme, is over, 


what then? We may say that 
slumps are man-made and can be 
avoided. Of course they can, but 
not under the old unlimited profit 
system, not under the old financial 
system when a few self-interested 
men, as the Pope says, “so govern 
credit and determine its allotment 
... that no one dare breathe against 
their will.” If then it suits those 
private interests to have a slump 
and if over-time stops and men be- 
gin to be paid off because old con- 
tracts are completed and new ones 
do not come; if workshops and fac- 
tories go on short time; if men 
without jobs throng the streets and 
the out-of-work records begin to 
mount again; if hunger and the 
means test become the lot of increas- 
ing numbers of families: what then? 

When the communist agitators 
pass among the street-corner 
groups, what then? 

“What did we tell you, comrades? 
Were we not right? The capitalist 
system has let you down again. 
Comrades, it is time we made a 
change, and ours is the only way!” 

What will be the reaction? Will 
not that be the opportune moment 
for which Moscow—the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Communist Inter- 
national, for they are one and the 
same thing—is even now planning? 

Will that be the opportune mo- 
ment for us, too? What do you 
think would be the fate of the man 
who in those days would get up and 
preach a peaceful Christian solu- 
tion to those men’s problem? He 
would be laughed at or lynched. 
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They would say to him, and rightly, 
“You have had your chance; now it 
is our turn!” 

But if indeed there were still 
some who would listen to such a 
man; would they not confront him 
with the demand to know just what 
he proposed—his programme? 

Still for the present it is true to 
say that this country enjoys a meas- 
ure of peace, and national (as dis- 
tinct from individual) prosperity. 
That, I submit, is no excuse for a 
laissez-faire policy, a policy of inac- 
tion just because at the moment the 
system is not presenting its worst 
features. Rather should it be re- 
garded as a heaven-sent opportunity 
to set our house in order while we 
can yet do so in a calm atmosphere 
and without the necessity (as in 
Spain) of resorting to force. 

If we accept this proposition (and 
surely it is self-evident) we are 
again brought back to the question, 
how can we do it without a pro- 
gramme? 

A letter from a non-Catholic in 
The Universe of October 29th, draw- 
ing attention to the plan for the 
Marxification of the world, con- 
cluded with these words: “It seems 
to me, as a non-Catholic, that, so far 
as England is concerned, the re- 
sponsibility for the defeat of this 
plan rests mainly upon English 
Catholics.” That is abundantly 
true; but how are we to succeed 
without these two essentials to suc- 
cess: unity and the plan of action? 

In the Encyclical “Divini Re- 
demptoris” the Pope makes one 
more appeal for this unity: 

“To all Our children, finally, of 
every social rank and every nation, 
to every religious and lay organiza- 
tion in the Church, We make an- 
other and more urgent appeal for 
union. Many times Our paternal 
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heart has been saddened by the 
divergencies — often idle in their 
causes, always tragic in their conse- 
quences—which array in opposing 
camps the sons of the same Mother 
Church.” 

And in the immediate task before 
us, the attempt to reconstruct the 
social order in this country, how, 
one may ask, is this unity to be 
achieved without a common plan 
of action? 

None will doubt that we are 
called upon for a tremendous effort. 
It may well prove to be the hardest 
thing for Catholics since the days of 
persecution. And one of the most 
difficult features will be the impera- 
tive call to sacrifice; the sacrifice, 
for many, of ideas and fond notions 
which we have cherished for a life- 
time. For if we are to exert our 
strength in a measure that will en- 
sure reasonable chances of success 
we must all pull together. And for 
life-long adherents of opposing po- 
litical creeds to jettison the allegi- 
ance of, perhaps, generations, in 
order to join hands with former 
opponents will call for sacrifice akin 
to heroism. Yet if we are to succeed 
that is precisely what we have to 
face. The reason why we Catholics 
as a body have produced so little 
effect up to the present is to be 
found in the one simple and obvious 
fact which the Pope deplores: we 
have not been united. And one, per- 
haps the main, reason why we have 
not achieved this essential unity is 
that we have no certainty, as a body, 
of what it is we precisely want to 
do. We have, no doubt, a magnifi- 


cent set of principles, but a set of 
principles is not a plan of action, 
and those few who could give an in- 
telligent outline of what would con- 
stitute a Christian social programme 
are so scattered in their political 
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allegiance that whatever action they 
may be prompted to take is inevi- 
tably frittered away and defeated by 
party interests. ... 

There is clearly little hope of 
securing a social order based on 
Christian principles, that is, on the 
teachings of the Encyclicals, 
through any of the existing political 
parties, while Catholics are content 
to propound principles without 
making a concerted effort to get 
those principles translated into 
practice. We have preached for 
long enough, and our preaching is 
unavailing. We must act, and act 
without further delay, if we are to 
save this country from the fate be- 
ing planned for it by international 
atheistic Communism. .. . 

The alternative is to miss one 
more, perhaps our last, opportu- 
nity, and so to fling wide the door to 
those who have a programme, the 
programme of the Communist Inter- 


national. 
—T. W. C. Curnp, in The Month (London), 
January 1938. 
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One Way or Doing It 


Houses of Hospitality, though 
bearing much resemblance to other 
expressions of the Church’s care to 
apply the Corporal Works of Mercy, 
are something peculiar to our times, 
and work in a way which, though 
modern, is nevertheless the essential 
Christian way. 

The first House of Hospitality 
was opened in New York, and there 
are now several in various towns of 
the United States. In Canada there 
are several more under the name of 
Friendship Houses. This Wigan 
House is the first in England, and 
is inspired by the New York one. 

The spirit is that of the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matthew, Chapters 
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v, vi, and vii). It is an attempt to 
accept the face meaning of the 
words of Christ and to have Faith 
in His promises. 

In particular, the following words 
of Christ apply with great force to 
the House of Hospitality: “Give to 
him that asketh of thee, and from 
him that would borrow turn not 
away....” 

That is the spirit of the House, as 
far as possible. To enable the staff 
to apply these Divine words in a 
literal spirit, other words of Christ 
may also be quoted as the ideal be- 
fore the House workers: 

“Be not solicitous for your life, 

what you shall eat, not for your 
body, what you shall put on. . . be 
not solicitous, saying What shall 
we eat, or what shall we drink, or 
wherewith shall we be clothed; seek 
you therefore first the Kingdom of 
God and all these shall be added to 
you...” 
With this spirit the House en- 
deavours to apply the Sermon on 
the Mount literally. Those who 
come seeking help are not regarded 
as applicants or cases, they are hu- 
man beings. Even more than that, 
they are regarded as Ambassadors 
of God and the Staff endeavours to 
see Christ in every one of them. 
“. . . What you do to these, My 
poor ones, you do unto Me.” 

The Staff of the House exists to 
serve those in need, to serve them 
in every possible way, and to regard 
nothing as being too good for them. 

In all the work, material relief, 
though playing a great part, is not 
the main objective, for the House 
exists to meet the most serious 
needs, and they are spiritual. It is 
part of the work, and the hardest 
part, to combat that spirit of mate- 
rialism that is so rampant to-day. 
This spirit, with its worship of 

















material wealth, its regard for 
clothes and rank is a dangerous ele- 
ment in our society and its influence 
is to be felt in every walk of life. 
Poor men will miss Mass because 
they cannot wear good clothes or 
put their penny in the plate; because 
their neighbours might think ill of 
them. Men and women look with a 
patronising pity on their neighbours 
who have to accept “charity.” The 
rich ignore and pass by carelessly 
those in need, secure in the knowl- 
edge that the State will look after 
them. 

In the House we meet all these 
forms of materialism, and many 
more. We endeavour to meet some 
by showing in our lives, to some ex- 
tent at least, that clothes and money 
are not essential, and by treating all, 
poor, ragged, tramps and rich alike, 
as our personal friends. We try to 
shock the rich into realising their 
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brotherhood with the poor, and the 
essential Christian duty of helping 
the poor out of their surplus. Fur- 
ther we endeavour to correct, in a 
little way, the impersonalism and 
ruthless efficiency of the State or- 
ganizations by the personal care and 
love of Christianity. 

All this implies a great variety and 
amount of work. This is so.... 

We are trying to follow in the 
footsteps of all the social Saints, St. 
Francis, St. John Bosco, St. An- 
tonino, and of such men as Fred- 
eric Ozanam. By imitating them we 
are trying to imitate Christ. Our 
only rules are: To love all who 
come in, be they deserving poor or 
not, and to endeavour never to say 
no. With your material help we 
can live up to the second; with your 
prayers we have some chance of 
living up the first. 

—From Blackfriars (Oxford), December 1937. 











Recent Events 


SANTA SUSANNA, CARDINAL HINSLEY’S 
TiTULAR CHURCH 


His Eminence Arthur Cardinal 
Hinsley, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, took Santa Susanna as his titu- 
lar church in Rome last December. 
Cardinal Lepicier, who died in 1936, 
held it previously, and earlier it had 
been the titular church of another 
famous English churchman, the late 
Cardinal Gasquet. 

Santa Susanna was placed in the 
care of the Paulist Fathers and 
designated the church for American 
residents and tourists in Rome by 
His Holiness Pope Benedict XV., 
January 1, 1922. The Rev. Thomas 
Lantry O’Neill, C.S.P., has been rec- 
tor since that time. It is one of the 
truly ancient churches of the Eter- 
nal City and contains the bodies of 
several martyrs of the persecution 
of Diocletian: St. Susanna and her 
father St. Gabinius, who was the 
brother of Pope St. Caius (a. p. 283- 
296), St. Felicitas and her young- 
est son, St. Silvanus, St. Eleutheri- 
us, Bishop, and St. Genesius, patron 
of actors. 

Pope Sergius I. built a church over 
the house of St. Susanna four hun- 
dred years after her martyrdom. 
Pope Leo III. rebuilt it in 800 a. b., 
and it is recorded that he held an im- 
portant meeting there with Charle- 
magne. The church was again re- 
stored in the fifteenth century by 
Pope Sixtus IV. and in the next cen- 
tury put in its present condition by 
Pope Clement VIII. 

When he formally took posses- 
sion of his titular church on Christ- 
mas eve, Cardinal Hinsley paid 


tribute to the wonderful organiza- 
tion of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, particularly our pa- 
rochial school system, Catholic col- 
leges and universities, and the work 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. He was accompanied 
by the Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, 
rector of the North American Col- 
lege. He was welcomed by Father 
O’Neill, Procurator General of the 
Paulist Fathers and rector of Santa 
Susanna. 

His Eminence received a rous- 
ing reception when he arrived in 
London January 9th. The Duke of 
Norfolk welcomed him at the Vic- 
toria Station, and it was estimated 
10,000 people were gathered there. 
It is the first time in twenty-seven 
years that a British prelate has been 
elevated to the purple. The Cardi- 
nal proceeded to his Cathedral, 
where members of the diplomatic 
corps and of Parliament were gath- 
ered with hundreds of the clergy 
and laity. 





PAuLIstT FOUNDATION IN UTAH 


One of the first official acts of the 
Most Rev. Duane G. Hunt, after his 
consecration as Bishop of Salt Lake 
last October, was to invite the 
Paulist Fathers to establish a house 
in his diocese. His Excellency was 
the guest of the Paulists in New 
York before attending the Bishops’ 
Meeting in Washington. The terri- 
tory assigned to the Society com- 
prises two counties in the north- 
eastern part of the state. They 
have a combined area of 7,560 
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square miles, and an_ estimated 
population of something over 17,- 
000 people. Of these not more than 
a hundred are Catholics, among 
them a few Indians. The rest of the 
population belongs, almost entirely, 
to the Mormon Church. 

The headquarters for this new 
missionary enterprise will be in the 
town of Vernal, which has a popula- 
tion of less than 2,000. Salt Lake 
City lies almost due west on the Vic- 
tory Highway. Two Paulists will 
take up their residence there early 
in the summer. Two houses are al- 
ready available, one to be turned 
into a temporary chapel, the other 
to be used as a residence. 
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FrANK H. SPEARMAN DIES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


FRANK H. SPEARMAN, one of the 
most prolific of American Catholic 
novelists, died in Los Angeles in the 
last week of December at the age of 
seventy-eight. Mr. Spearman was 
born in Buffalo, New York, in 1859. 
In his early manhood he was a 
banker, a railroad man and a poli- 
tician before he wrote his first novel 
at the turn of the century. Since 
1900 he wrote a book or two each 
year, in addition to magazine ar- 
ticles and stories. Most of his early 
works were Western stories, but in 
1911 he wrote Robert Kimberly, a 
defense of the sanctity of mar- 
riage. Many of his later works deal 
with the same subject. Whispering 
Smith, one of his most popular 
works, was made into a motion pic- 
ture in 1915 and again in 1926. Nan 
of Music Mountain has also been put 
into a motion picture. In 1915 he 
wrote a serial for the screen entitled 
The Girl and the Game. 

Mr. Spearman was married and 
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had six children. He received nu- 
merous honors during his long ca- 
reer: degrees from Santa Clara and 
Loyola Universities in California, 
and from Notre Dame. The latter 
institution ,awarded the Laetare 
Medal to Mr. Spearman in 1935. ; 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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New VATICAN RAbIo STATION 


On Christmas Day the new Vati- 
can radio station was opened with 
an evening concert by the Sistine 
Chapel Choir, directed by Don Lo- 
renzo Perosi, assisted by Benjamino 
Gigli, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. The sta- 
tion operates with a power of 50 
kilowatts on a very short wave and 
it will replace the old station which, 
however, will continue to function 
for local bulletins and less important 
occasions. The improved station 
will be used for international broad- 
casts and it is hoped its power will 
be sufficient to overcome interfer- 
ence, especially from the Moscow 
station which frequently caused 
cross-talk when the Vatican station 
was on the air. 

It is reported that Pope Leo XIII.’s 
old summer residence, the Leonine 
Villa, and the old Vatican observa- 
tory have been turned into audition 
and broadcasting studios. 


ip 
- 





CATHOLIC Press MONTH 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made early 
in January of plans for observing 
Catholic Press Month, which begins 
this year on the last Sunday of Jan- 
uary, which is the day following the 
Feast of St. Francis de Sales, Patron 
of Catholic Letters. Increased sup- 
port of our periodicals is urged be- 
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cause never before has the need of a 
Catholic press been so deeply felt 
and never before has it done such 
valiant work as during the past 
year. To continue to tell the true 
story about Spain and to gain 
greater support for the necessary 
campaign against Communism, our 
Catholic papers must reach a wider 
reading public. 

Extensive publicity is being se- 
cured for Catholic Press Month 
through pastoral letters, advertise- 
ments and the radio. Mr. Charles 
H. Ridder of The Catholic News, 
New York, is chairman of the com- 
mittee of the campaign for the 
month. 


ip 
> 





DEATH OF FATHER WICKHAM, 
New York PAstor 


AFrTerR an illness of several 
months with heart trouble, the Rev. 
John E. Wickham, pastor of the 
Church of St. Brendan in New York, 
died in a hospital in Troy, New York. 
Father Wickham was a stanch 
friend of the Paulist Fathers for 
many years. He served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Catholic Mis- 
sionary Union from November, 1926, 
until his death; His Eminence, Pat- 
rick Cardinal Hayes is chairman of 
this Board. The Missionary Union 
was established by two Paulists 
years ago to foster missionary and 
other works in this country for the 
conversion of non-Catholics. It op- 
erates the Apostolic Mission House 
at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington for the training of home mis- 
sionaries. 

Ordained in 1904, Father Wick- 
ham, the following year, was ap- 
pointed to the New York Apostolate 
Band to conduct Missions, a work 
which he ably continued till 1922, 
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the last six years of that period 
being superior of the Apostolate. 
Then he was made pastor of St. 
Brendan’s Church in the Borough 
of the Bronx, New York. He was 
much in demand as a preacher, and 
it was while conducting the Retreat 
for the priests of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati last summer that Fa- 
ther Wickham was stricken with a 
heart attack from which he never 
recovered. 

Father Wickham was an alumnus 
of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and for some years 
he was president of the Alumni So- 
ciety. He was also a member of the 
Catholic School Board of New York, 
and one of the councilors of the 
Catholic Historical Society. In 1926 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Maryland, 
conferred on him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


—— 
> 





ConvERT WorK ORGANIZED IN 
BROOKLYN DIOCESE 


At the beginning of the year the 
Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop 
of Brooklyn, inaugurated the Dioc- 
esan Convert Apostolate at an im- 
pressive service in the Church of 
St. Rose of Lima. Thirty-five priests 
who had been designated Asso- 
ciate Regional Directors were in at- 
tendance, with many other priests 
and religious and a large gathering 
of the laity, among whom were a 
number of non-Catholics. The serv- 
ice consisted of Vespers, addresses 
by His Excellency and by the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Lodge Curran, presi- 
dent of the International Catholic 
Truth Society, and Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Dr. Curran’s discourse dealt with 
the early history of the Church and 

















RECENT EVENTS 


the evils of paganism it had to over- 
come, and pointed to the very simi- 
lar situation confronting the Church 
to-day. He emphasized the price- 
less gift of Faith we have and the 
great need of it in these times, and 
he made an appeal to the laity to co- 
operate with the clergy in making 
widely known this new apostolate. 

The Most Reverend Bishop said 
he wished to extend the scope of the 
interest and zeal of the clergy so as 
to “enlist in one common, codrdi- 
nated and united endeavor the co- 
operation of all priests, religious 
and people in the sacred, sublime 
mission of bringing many more 
souls to the knowledge, love and 
service of Almighty God.” The 
Bishop continued that such a move- 
ment was especially opportune at 
the moment because people general- 
ly are so disturbed and distressed. 

His Excellency ‘made clear that 
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the desire was not to be controver- 
sial, “but rather to be explanatory, 
instructional, enlightening and con- 
vincing.” He quoted Archbishop 
Goodier who has pointed out that 
Christianity “is not a system, a doc- 
trine or a code: it is a life—the life 
of Jesus Christ both as He is in Him- 
self and in so far as His Spirit of 
Holiness and Charity may be real- 
ized in His faithful follower so as to 
become 
“Soul 
Of all his moral being; 
The guide and guardian of his 
heart.” 


Bishop Molloy announced that the 
parishes throughout Long Island 
which had been selected as “Instruc- 
tion Centers” will begin to function 
actively during the week of January 
3d, the conclusion of the Church 
Unity Octave. : 














As we read Paut KIniEry’s “Now 
What—Another Depression?” and 
recalled his equally sane and prac- 
tical earlier contributions, it oc- 
curred to us that if he were num- 
bered among the Brain Trusters we 
might get somewhere. A member 
of the Department of History of 
Loyola University, Chicago, and as- 
sistant Dean of the Graduate School, 
Dr. Kiniery writes on historical and 
economic subjects for a growing 
number of periodicals. 


THOUGH new to our readers, 
RoOALpus RicHMOND (“Lady in 
Embers”), a young Vermonter of 
twenty-seven, has already had stor- 
ies published in Story, American 
Prefaces, College Life, etc., one of 
which was reprinted in O’Brien’s 
Best Short Stories 1936 and later 
translated into Danish. He has 
been writing since his graduation 
from the University of Michigan in 
1933, and for the past two years has 
been State Editor of the Vermont 
Guidebook. 


M. J. HILLensranp (“White Flag 
for the Yellow Peril’) will be re- 
membered as the author of an in- 
teresting study of “Pascal: Saint or 
Heretic?” in our January, 1937 is- 
sue. At that time he was majoring 
in science at the University of Day- 
ton and editing the University News, 
but he has since come to New York 
and is now studying international 
law at Columbia University. He 
gives us a somewhat unfamiliar 
view of the Far Eastern situation. 


THE result of personal observa- 


Our Contributors 


THORNING’S 


tion, Rev. Josern F. 
“Masses and Classes in Germany” 
gives one intimate glimpses of Ger- 
man life not usually to be found in 
books. The author has been much 
in the news these days as the 
champion of right and justice for 
the Spanish Nationalists,— and a 
doughty champion he is! 


REALIZING that he is by nature a 
conservative, ArtHUR STANLEY 
Riecs is quite prepared to have his 
“American Breakdown?” dubbed 
old-fashioned and out of date, but 
nevertheless it contains his rea- 
soned convictions. A peregrinating 
journalist for many years, Mr. Riggs 
has been living at the Cosmos Club 
in Washington, but he has now es- 
tablished a home in that city, hoping 
to remain there permanently. 


StsteER Mary IMMAcuLATA, of the 
Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic, spent several years laboring 
among the Japanese in Los Angeles 
before she was sent to her present 
post at Maryknoll, and it is from a 
play which she wrote for them that 
she has taken her present story, “An 
Etching from the Japanese.” Sister 
Immaculata’s plays have been per- 
formed with much success for both 
Oriental and Occidental audiences 
and several have been translated 
into Japanese and Korean. She is 
now kept busy writing for The Field 
Afar and other missionary publica- 
tions. This is her second appear- 
ance in our pages. 


WE are fortunate in having from 
one who knew him well, BisHop 


























OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Watsu of Maryknoll, an apprecia- 
tion (“The Coolie of St. Joseph”) 
of the Chinese Catholic gentleman 
whose recent assassination shocked 
the world and was front page news 
in the secular as well as in the re- 
ligious press. Would that some of 
our Public Utility magnates would 
emulate Loh Pa Hong! Before suc- 
ceeding the late Bishop James An- 
thony Walsh as Superior General 
of the Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, Bishop James Ed- 
ward was Vicar Apostolic of Kong- 
moon, and the first native Ameri- 
can to be consecrated in China. He 
was born in Cumberland, Mary- 
land, and educated at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg. 


WE present a new contributor in 
F. BourGeois RusseLtt of Tucson, 
Arizona, who was born in that city 
of pioneer stock come West from 
the South in search of gold. He has 
been writing poetry for the past 
seven or eight years for various 
poetry journals and has recently 
won success with his short stories 
in the pages of the Ave Maria, Ex- 
tension, Capper’s Farmer, etc. 


It is too long since we heard from 
MARGARET C. MEAGHER, whose es- 
says in the best, and we fear van- 
ishing, English tradition have de- 
lighted our readers from time to 
time these many years. Ill health 
has precluded creative writing on 
her part of late so that we have a 
double welcome for “These Plagia- 
rists!” Miss Meagher returned sev- 
eral years ago to her native city, 
Richmond, after many years in New 
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York. She is at present working 
on a history of education in Vir- 
ginia. 


WHEN ALAN DEvoE publishes an- 
other volume we hope it will be a 
collection of essays similar to “The 
Miraculous Ethic.” Not that Phudd 
Hill will ever lose its uncommon 
charm for us, but these smugly ma- 
terialistic days have a special need 
of his particular brand of satire. 
Phudd Hill by the way has met with 
universal praise. 


Poets: Our only new poet this 
month is BrorHER HERMAN BENE- 
pict, F.S.C. (“Song For Spain”), 
Professor of English in St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota. He 
holds his Master’s Degree from the 
University of Minnesota and has 
had poems published in Spirit, 
Columbia, ete. William Thomas 
Walsh’s are among the very few 
long poems that can be read with 
comfort and pleasure, and therefore 
almost the only ones we care to pub- 
lish (“To Some Who Make a Golden 
Calf of Science”). Dr. Walsh’s re- 
cent Philip II. is being widely ac- 
claimed as an important historical 
work. Its production by a busy 
Professor can only be explained by 
the capacity for hard work that is 
one definition of genius. MauRICcE 
V. Reipy (“The Simpleton”) is 
known in the Catholic press of the 
United States, Great Britaig and Ire- 
land as editor and novelist as well 
as poet. An Irishman of many 
years’ residence in New York he 
now makes his home in London. 





Mew Books 


The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry. By. Joseph War- 
ren Beach.—The Lonely Wayfaring Man. By Townsend Scudder.—The Saga of 
American Society. By Dixon Wecter.—Forty Years of American Life: 1821-1861. 
By Thomas Low Nichols, M.D.—The Birds of America. By John James Audubon.— 
Men and Tendencies. By E. I. Watkin.—The Ascent of Nanda Devi. By H. W. 
Tilman.—Napoleon, the Portrait of a King. By R. McNair Wilson.—The Reforma- 
tion, the Mass and the Priesthood. Vol. II. By Ernest C. Messenger.—The Harp 
That Once. By Howard Mumford Jones.—The Minstrel Boy. By L. A. G. Strong.— 








Aliens in the East. 
Sheldon Cheney.—I Knew Hitler. 
the New Testament. 


By H. Schumacher, D.D.—The Proletariat. 


By Harry Emerson Wildes.—A World History of Art. By 
By Kurt G. W. Ludecke.—Social Message of 


By Goetz A. 


Briefs.—Histoire Générale de l'Institut des Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes. By 


Georges Rigault.—The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. 


Shorter Notices. 


The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth- 
Century English Poetry. By Jo- 
seph Warren Beach. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

Into this full-length study of over 
600 pages Professor Beach of the 
University of Minnesota has put the 
results of years of labor, and al- 
though he is both scholar and 
teacher he does not permit this big 
volume to become dull. He begins, 
naturally enough, with the poet who 
in the century considered is first in 
point of time and of importance, 
Wordsworth, and takes up in detail 
that evolution of his mind which he 
reveals so unforgettably in “Tintern 
Abbey,” a progress that led the poet 
from a faun’s enjoyment of Nature 
to a “sense sublime” of a Power 
within her 


Whose dwelling is the light of set- 
ting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living 
air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man. 


If that seems pantheistic we are to 


By Ricardo Quintana.— 


remember that Wordsworth was 
later in his great Ode to find strength 
“in the faith that looks through 
death” to “God who is our home.” 
Professor Beach does not stop to ap- 
plaud the beauty of these poems, for 
his concern is with the philosophic 
thought which underlies them, the 
philosophers who, at least in part, 
supplied or influenced that thought, 
the processes through which it 
passed in Wordsworth’s mind, and 
the extent to which it was modified 
and colored by instinct and emotion. 
This is a difficult business and Pro- 
fessor Beach, far from being dog- 
matic in his treatment, confesses 
with a scholar’s humility, that cer- 
tain aspects of the problem cannot 
be solved with any certainty since, 
when all is said, a poet by his very 
nature (though he may develop “the 
philosophic mind’’) is a man of 
emotion, instinct and imagination 
rather than of intellect and logic. 
Professor Beach proceeds to a 
consideration of Shelley, in whose 
poems naturalism lives on uneasy 
terms with a manner of thought 
which, for want of a more exact 





























word he calls “platonism,” and 
whose influence is strikingly re- 
vealed in “Prometheus Unbound” 
and in those glorious stanzas of 
“Adonais” wherein the poet caught 
a glimpse of “the white radiance of 
Eternity” and sensed the immor- 
tality in which at last he seems to 
have believed. Professor Beach di- 
verges for a chapter to consider 
Goethe because of his importance in 
the field of nature poetry, and then 
moves on to Carlyle,—a poet without 
the singing voice,—Coleridge, Emer- 
son, Whitman, and Arnold, who, 
though in a sense the greatest of 
English Wordsworthians, suspected 
that nature was pagan and immoral 
and thus foreshadowed Tennyson 
and Hardy. Browning, like Tenny- 
son, meant by nature the world of 
science and shared his great rivals’ 
insistence on the necessity of finding 
man’s destiny outside the frame of 
nature. In Swinburne evolutionary 
ideas bore fruit in a militantly 
naturalistic nature-poetry, while his 
friend Meredith succeeds in giving 
more substance and plausibility to 
the conception of man’s spiritual 
life developed out of the natural 
process of the world. It remained 
for Hardy to sound the deathknell of 
nature-poetry as the nineteenth cen- 
tury knew it. 

Poets of a later day have now and 
then written excellent poetry in 
which Nature plays its part, but it 
does not go deep and there is in it 
no color of religious emotion. Con- 
temporary poets are skeptical, ego- 
tistic, and narrowly intellectual. 


They have wandered a long way 
from Wordsworth, and the concept 
which to him was touched with mys- 
ticism has run its full course and its 
blossoms have withered away. Will 
they bloom again? Dr. Beach leaves 
it to us to find the answer. J. J. R. 
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The Lonely Wayfaring Man. Emer- 
son and Some Englishmen. By 
Townsend Scudder. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
Crushed by the death of his 

young wife, painfully uncertain 

about his calling to the ministry, 
and suffering from a constitution 
that had never been robust, Emer- 
son, at the age of twenty-nine, was 
advised by friends to go to Europe. 

But more than the promise of re- 

covered health beckoned him to the 

Old World: Coleridge was there, 

and Wordsworth, Landor, De 

Quincey, and Carlyle. It was these 

men who attracted him, who were 

“now to teach him how to rescue 

life.” 

But, where Landor and Coleridge 
failed Emerson, Carlyle did not. 
Craigenputtock —with Jeannie’s 
mocking laughter and Carlyle’s 
“pipe glowing like some mythical 
Titan’s eye”—became, for the Amer- 
ican, a kind of spiritual home, to 
which he was to return in many dis- 
quieting hours of English lecture 
trips. The Lonely Wayfaring Man 
is, then, chiefly the record of Emer- 
son’s friendship with Carlyle. But 
it presents, also, richly anecdotal 
portraits of Clough, Robinson, Al- 
lingham, Harriet Martineau, and 
other figures who help us to under- 
stand Emerson by helping us to un- 
derstand “the attitude of his genera- 
tion.” By drawing upon new ma- 
terial placed at his disposal by the 
Emerson Memorial Association and 
by Professor Ralph L. Rusk the 
Emerson scholar, Professor Scud- 
der has been able to make many of 
his interpretations valuably fresh. 
Especially to be commended is his 
method of confining all scholarly 
apparatus to the notes, and per- 
mitting us to become absorbed in 
the portraits themselves. C.J. McC, 
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The Saga of American Society: A 
Record of Social Aspiration, 1607- 
1937. By Dixon Wecter. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$4.00. 

What strikes the reader as an al- 
most incredible extent of research 
has gone into the making of this 
most comprehensive history of a 
continuing phase of the American 
scene. As for the writing of it, that 
too is admirable. The extraordinary 
amount of information Mr. Wecter 
has gathered is nowhere flaunted; it 
is quietly present. Similarly his 
style in giving you his result is not 
disfigured by any straining after ef- 
fect; its excellence is likewise ap- 
parent by its presence. He has the 
gift of being interesting, and the 
book has that quality on every one 
of its pages; yet he never sacrifices 
taste for effect by seeking to be arti- 
ficially smart. 

It is not only a history of the 
fashionable rich whom the general 
mind unconsciously links with the 
word “society.” It is a history of 
the changing social scene in three 
and a half centuries. The changes 
have been many and frequent sinee 
the first settlers landed in Virginia. 
Sometimes they have come about in 
less than a generation. The differ- 
ent sections of the country, too, have 
had their differing forms of social 
life—still have. Into all of them 
Mr. Wecter’s spade has gone; this 
is no history of the fashionable in 
any one city or state or section. 

Neither is it merely a history of 
the idle rich centered around ball- 
rooms. He traces, to take one ex- 
ample of this, the history of aris- 
tocracy and its fall; and to many 
readers it will be a surprise to learn 
that America, long after the Revo- 
lution, was apparently destined to 
be as much an aristocracy-ruled or- 
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ganism as England. It was not by 
chance that she became democratic 
instead and had no social classes; 
we owe that to conscious effort by 
men who worked against the aris- 
tocratic tendency of the times and 
deliberately planned to overthrow it. 

The turning of America in the op- 
posite direction to its bent was, as 
Mr. Wecter shows, Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s work, and by intention. He it 
was who wiped out all vestiges of 
primogeniture and entail. “Their 
destruction had an almost incal- 
culable effect,” says the author “up- 
on American Society. It meant that 
the tap-root of the British gentry, 
the county families, would have no 
counterpart in modern America.” 

What is here written does not im- 
ply that Mr. Wecter neglects the 
follies of the idle rich; that subject 
too is studied intensively. What he 
names, with capitals, “the Silly Sea- 
son,” was brought about in the 
1890’s through the audacious novel- 
ties of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, a bril- 
liant innovator “with a malicious 
wit making up for whatever had 
been denied her in beauty, and a 
vividness of personality that startled 
the sedate Nineties like the flash of 
a scarlet tanager.” Cc. W. F. 


Forty Years of American Life: 1821- 
1861. By Thomas Low Nichols, 
M.D. New York: Stackpole Sons. 
$3.00. 

Utterly disgusted with the United 
States as a land where the prospect 
occasionally pleases but man is al- 
ways vile, Thomas Low Nichols de- 
cided in 1861 to seek, like Kipling’s 
soldier, “a cleaner, greener land.” 
So he and his wife Mary, who was 
an individualist and not a mere Mrs. 
Nichols, sought and found it in Eng- 
land, where they lived through nu- 
merous ensuing decades. They 


























were New Hampshire people and he 
was forty-six when he moved to 
England. 

Contemplating the United States 
from a distance, he assessed the 
things he did not like about it and 
decided to expound them to the Eng- 
lish. He did so in this book in 1864. 
The book made a great hit with the 
English, who in 1864 had not made 
that discovery about hands across 
the sea. In fact, America was not 
popular there. To have an Ameri- 
can confirm their worst suspicions 
was a boon, and they ate itup. One 
enthusiastic magazine sang, “When 
an author has satisfied the Quar- 
terly, the Examiner, and the Satur- 
day Review, he may well be con- 
tent”; and content Nichols was. In 
1875 a new edition was brought up 
to date, by incorporating some dis- 
agreeable facts about America that 
the first edition had missed. 

Unfortunately they were not 
facts. A stranger hodge-podge of 
omnibus misinformation has sel- 
dom been thrown together on any 
subject. The strangest thing about 
it is that Nichols wrote in perfect 
sincerity and honestly believed him- 
self to be stating a truth whenever 
he wrote down a falsity. His abso- 
lute good faith and innocence shine 
forth on every page. The only pos- 
sible explanation is that given some 
forty years ago by Mr. Dana’s New 
York Sun in regard to the honest 
and sincere falsehoods of another 
author, “In passing through his 
mind a fact is refracted until it 
stands on its head. If he were to 
see Mount St. Elias he would de- 
scribe it with passionate sincerity as 
a deep indentation in the earth’s 
surface.” 

But, if you approach this book 
with a foreknowledge that you must 
not believe a word of it, it is good 
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reading for reading’s sake. Nichols 
wrote in a most agreeable, attrac- 
tive, easy style, and reading him is 
great fun if you desire merely 
amusement. Asa picture of Ameri- 
ca in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, however, it is as reliable as 
Captain Gulliver’s account of Brob- 
dingnag and Lilliput, and it will be 
remembered that Gulliver, too, 
wrote in a most convincing style 
about the minutest incidents after 
seeing them with his own eyes. 
C. W. T. 


The Birds of America. By John 
James Audubon. With an Intro- 
duction and Descriptive Text by 
William Vogt. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $12.50. 

A volume of sheer delight to the 
nature lover and to everyone who 
drinks joy from the gay and prank- 
ish moods and multi-colored trap- 
pings of nature’s feathered realm of 
living beauty. Except for 20 pages 
of text (6 of introduction, 10 of a 
transcript of the legends of the origi- 
nal plates, and 4 for an index of bird- 
names) the book consists entirely of 
amazingly fine colored plates. They 
are a new issue in reduced size (9 
by 12 inches which is one-ninth of 
the original) of the world’s most 
elaborate attempt to parade the 
whole bird-world of a continent in 
a series of 500 plates containing up- 
ward of a thousand full-size bird- 
portraits, all of them magnificently 
engraved and beautifully tinted. Of 
the original “elephant-folio-edition,” 
in four volumes, probably not more 
than 200 complete sets were ever 
published. No more than 120 of 
these remain complete to-day; and 
rarely does one appear on the mar- 
ket to be snatched up by collectors 
at fabulous prices. 

Due to the rarity of these volumes 
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the actual life work of Audubon, 
who was a giant among the world’s 
great artist-naturalists, has dwin- 
died in the estimation of the general 
reading public of our age to some- 
thing little better than a hazy an- 
cient legend. This new presentation 
of all of his bird-paintings in a sin- 
gle volume will by its wide disper- 
sion and its unique and direct ap- 
peal prove more effective than any 
mere biography could ever be in re- 
endowing the name of Audubon 
with its original luster. Here there 
are marched out before us in fa- 
miliar review America’s feathered 
folk of a century ago, flitting, or 
soaring, or swimming, or just sitting 
eyeing the observer, or looking into 
a hundred other things, or feeding, 
or fighting, or preening themselves. 
No thoughtful observer of this fine 
display of Audubon’s work can 
withold his admiration and grati- 
tude. 

It ill behooves a guest who has 
partaken of a choice banquet to ask 
additional titbits for which a han- 
kering has been aroused; but if in 
the capacity of caterer or cook he 
makes free to offer a belated sugges- 
tion he need not be charged with 
having spoken out of season or 
amiss. In a large number of the 
plates of this volume exquisite floral 
paintings are presented which, in 
not a few instances, are even more 
beautiful than the birds for which 
they serve as botanical backgrounds. 
In half a dozen or more plates mi- 
nutely drawn landscapes and distant 
views of towns and cities are seen; 
in still others delicately portrayed 
butterflies, reptiles, and other crea- 
tures form part of the painted scene. 
Mr. Vogt’s brief lines of text for 
each plate are restricted to the birds 
and exclude mention of any addi- 
tional items of interest. A note pre- 
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ceding plate 1 directs the questioner 
to look for all further information 
to the “transcript of the original 
legends” in the back of the volume. 
Here, however, answers to only a 
portion of the reader’s questions are 
found while many other questions 
go unanswered. Some of the floral 
and background paintings were the 
work of Joseph Mason, one of Audu- 
bon’s collaborators. But since so 
many of the more than two hundred 
paintings of plants and flowers are 
so beautifully and delicately exe- 
cuted they seem to deserve a sepa- 
rate word of appreciation beyond 
the mere casual recital of a few of 
their names in the rear of the vol- 
ume. 7. G Pr 


Men and Tendencies. By E. I. Wat- 
kin. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50. 

Mr. Watkin is, in a sense that only 
Catholics can understand, the typi- 
cal Catholic thinker. His gospel is 
not his own; it is the philosophy and 
the theology and the sociology that 
is deducible from the living stream 
of Catholic tradition, the philoso- 
phia perennis. 

But that does not mean at all that 
this thinker has not his own flavor 
and his own particular bias. He is, 
first of all, typically, the Catholic 
convert, one who remembers with a 
sort of horror, the icy wastes of the 
world without; and secondarily, he 
is an English convert. 

From these facts it follows that 
Men and Tendencies will stress the 
points of the Catholic attitude to life 
which are antagonistic to the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of the English- 
speaking countries: the atmosphere 
of Matthew Arnold’s “Sweetness and 
Light” and of the Protestant “Social 
Gospel.” All of us who come into 
the Church, as Watkin did, after a 
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life and an education in the “liberal” 
tradition, will manifest a special 
antipathy to the emptiness of liber- 
alism. 

Now, the essays in this book are, 
in part, essays on contemporary 
English libertarians and social-gos- 
pelers, such as Wells, Galsworthy 
and Aldous Huxley. Mr. Watkin 
gives them a scattered quota of com- 
pliments for being well meaning. 
But he doesn’t like them. Their 
world is his ex-world. Their depth 
is shallowness to a thinker of his 
tremendous learning and syllogistic 
power. Their ideals are empti- 
nesses tohim. “The wisdom of man 
is foolishness to God” and the sapi- 
ence of such prophets as Wells, the 
scientist, or Santayana, apostle of 
a nerveless, resigned zstheticism is 
distasteful to the Catholic soul of 
E. I. Watkin. 

But the important element in Men 
and Tendencies is its positive rather 
than its negative element. Watkin 
has, throughout his writing career, 
been an eloquent advocate of the 
contemplative life. He shows here 
his partiality for such visionaries as 
the interesting German Catholic of 
our day, Peter Wust, whom he ex- 
plains with enthusiasm; and we find 
in the book a most acute analysis of 
the ancient non-Christian, Plotinus, 
who was so Christian in spirit. To 
the present reviewer’s taste, Watkin 
has brought out a more substantial 
and more savory Plotinus than did 
even Dean Inge who gave a lifetime 
of study to him. 

All in all this volume is a plea 
against the energeticism and ac- 
tivism which characterize both the 
Bolshevik and the Babbitt concep- 
tions of life. 

It should be mentioned that Men 
and Tendencies is easier to read than 
the author’s previous A Philosophy 
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of Form; but, even so, it remains a 
difficult book. Browning said, “It is 
not my intention to provide litera- 
ture that shall be a substitute for 
the after-dinner cigar,” and Mr. 
Watkin seems to think likewise. 

D. F. G. 


The Ascent of Nanda Devi. By H. W. 
Tilman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50. 

I confess that I am not one of 
those of whom it can be said Ascen- 
siones in corde suo disposuit. My 
opinion is the same as Mark Twain’s 
(I think it was Mark Twain’s); I 
admire mountains—from a respect- 
ful distance. Nevertheless I like to 
read about mountain climbing, even 
though it is completely outside of 
the scope of my own experience or 
ambition. 

Mr. Tilman was the leader of the 
English and American group who 
made the highest ascent so far 
achieved, that of Nanda Devi in the 
Himalayan chain, which rises to 
25,645 feet above sea level, and is 
therefore not far short of the un- 
conquered Mount Everest. The ex- 
pedition provided its own funds and 
avoided publicity. What is perhaps 
even more remarkable, no mechani- 
cal aids were used. “Our solitary 
oxygen apparatus was fortunately 
drowned, pitons were forgotten at 
the base, snow shoes and crampons 
were solemnly carried up only to be 
abandoned, and I hope it is clear 
that the glacier drill with which we 
burdened ourselves was a scientific 
instrument and not a device for fa- 
cilitating glacier travel.” 

Other interesting facts to which 
Mr. Tilman draws attention are 
that though the age limit for high 
climbing had previously been put at 
thirty-five, there were men in the 
party of fifty; that the achievement 
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was due solely to team work; and 
that this team work was performed 
by men of two different nations, 
working together under trying con- 
ditions, and yet doing so in complete 
harmony and without jealousy. 

The author writes with modesty 
but in a somewhat matter-of-fact 
style. Literary opportunities are 
never exploited, so that we are not 
made to feel the desolate beauty of 
the scene, except from the photo- 
graphs with which the book is for- 
tunately illustrated. Instead we are 
told a good deal about tents, porters, 
food, and the purely practical mat- 
ters that would interest mountain 
climbers. We get the impression of 
Mr. Tilman as a very straightfor- 
ward and honest man, without fuss 
or nonsense of any kind, good hu- 
mored and thoroughly reliable. A 
skillful man of letters would have 
written a much more thrilling book; 
on the other hand he would not have 
made the ascent of Nanda Devi. 

J. K. M. 


Napoleon, the Portrait of a King. By 
R. McNair Wilson. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 
The bare announcement of a new 

life of Napoleon would not ordi- 

narily move the reader of reviews 
to shouts of joy. It is necessary, 
therefore, to say at the outset that 

this book by Dr. Wilson is an im- 

portant contribution to Napoleon- 

ana. It is no piece of fiction, no 

Freudian case-history, but an hon- 

est piece of historical writing ex- 

pressing a point of view that is 
unique, in persuasive, clear and 
sometimes eloquent language. It is 
not, however, a complete and ex- 
haustive work and its author does 
not hold it out as such. It should 
be read as a corrective to the run 
of “popular” lives of the great Em- 
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peror and as an auxiliary to those 
works of scholarship, Masson’s, 
Fournier’s and Rose’s, for instance, 
which had not Dr. Wilson’s sources 
to draw upon. 

It has long been suspected that 
the motivation of Napoleon’s later 
campaigns was not solely “la 
gloire,’’ “ambition,” “Czsarism,” 
and the rest of the tags supplied by 
the schoolbook historians. So far 
back as the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, English radical thinkers 
doubted the truth of the official 
English propaganda that the French 
Emperor wanted to rule the world. 
There seemed something working 
behind the veil, and if we accept 
Dr. Wilson’s thesis as proved, we 
know now just what it was. Why. 
asks the author, was England so 
prodigal of subsidies? Why did she 
plunge Europe into war and her 
own people into a condition of debt 
that had direct results in the hor- 
rible slave labor conditions prior to 
the Factory Bills, so long as the 
French Emperor offered peace on 
essentially reasonable terms? Dr. 
Wilson contends that England’s 
government, as distinguished from 
England’s people, could not possibly 
make peace with Napoleon so long 
as he insisted on Continental 
Europe operating free of the Eng- 
lish credit system, free of the Lon- 
don and Amsterdam money market, 
free of that curse of 1688 and the 
years thereafter, debt-money as op- 
posed to commodity money. There- 
in lies the clue to an explanation of 
the Emperor’s desperate struggle to 
hold the petty German states, Prus- 
sia, Russia and Austria within his 
Continental System of debt-free 
money and exchange of commodi- 
ties. To Dr. Wilson, Napoleon is 
only secondarily the great Captain; 
primarily he is the one states- 
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man of the eighteenth century 
whose mind grasped the iniquity of 
the debt-money system. Carrying 
the monetary question up to our 
own time, Dr. Wilson gives high 
praise to President Roosevelt, who 
has dealt, in his opinion, such a 
blow to the money power and inter- 
national finance by peaceful means 
as Napoleon failed to accomplish by 
long and successful wars. 

The author claims for his theory 
full recognition as fact, and he 
makes this claim upon the Emper- 
or’s own statement of his secret 
aims as imparted to the Comte de 
Caulaincourt, whose memoirs ap- 
peared a year or two ago for the 
first time; granted the validity of 
these, then Dr. Wilson’s case is 
sound, well-developed and proved. 
The author’s studies in the field of 
money and his previous works on 
that subject are sufficient warrant 
of his qualifications to discuss 
Napoleon from an economic view- 
point; his narrative is clear, well- 
articulated and interesting. 

J. G. E. H. 


The Reformation, the Mass and the 
Priesthood. By Ernest C. Messen- 
ger, Ph.D. (Louvain). Vol. 11.: 
Rome and the Revolted Church. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $10.50. 

The second volume of Dr. Mes- 
senger’s documented history of the 
question of Anglican orders begins 
with the restoration of Catholicism 
in the reign of Queen Mary. No his- 
torian hitherto has discussed so 
ably and so thoroughly the canoni- 
cal status of the schismatical and 
heretical clergy of England at the 
death of Edward VI., and the clear- 
cut repudiation by the Pope and his 
legate, Cardinal Pole, of the doctri- 
nal and liturgical formularies of the 
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Edwardine Church, and their abso- 
lute rejection of the Edwardine min- 
istry in its three degrees. Despite 
the claims of certain Anglican con- 
troversialists, Dr. Messenger shows 
that not a single instance can be 
brought forward to show that Ed- 
wardine orders were recognized by 
the Holy See. 

Elizabeth restored the Protestant 
Church established by Edward VIL., 
by depriving the old Catholic bish- 
ops and establishing a Protestant 
episcopate. This was effected by the 
invalid consecration of Parker by 
the Edwardine rite, a ceremony con- 
trary both to civil and ecclesiastical 
law. Elizabeth, forsooth, remedied 
the defects of the ceremony by the 
exercise of her dispensing power! 

The Protestantism of the new 
Church was evident in the passing 
of the Act of Supremacy, the Act of 
Uniformity, and the compiling of 
the new Prayer Book, the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the Homiletics and 
the Catechism, and in the heretical 
statements of the Anglican bishops 
and theologians regarding the 
Eucharist and Orders. The Pres- 
byterian Orders, moreover, of the 
Protestant continental Churches 
were regarded as valid, and these 
Churches put on a level with the 
Church of England. 

The Caroline divines, quoted by 
modern churchmen as teaching a 
Real Presence, are proved to be as 
heretical as their Elizabethan prede- 
cessors with regard to the Eucha- 
rist. During the whole of the Stuart 
period, as Dr. Messenger declares, 
“there is not a single Anglican writer 
who really approaches within meas- 
urable distance of the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Eucharist.” 

The revision of the Prayer Book 
and Ordinal in 1662, while it 
strengthened the internal discipline 
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of the Church of England by requir- 
ing episcopal ordination for the 
holding of an Anglican benefice, left 
their essential Protestant character 
unchanged. It was evident that the 
revisers had no intention whatever 
of denying the validity of the min- 
istry of the continental Protestant 
Churches. 

The volume closes with a brief 
chapter on the Holy Office cases of 
1684 and 1704, the Courayer contro- 
versy, the discussions on Anglican 
orders begun by the Abbé Portal and 
Lord Halifax, the final condemna- 
tion of Leo XIII.’s bull, Apostolice 
Cure. 

The recent recognition of Angli- 
can orders by Old Catholics is of no 
weight whatever, for they have 
abandoned the Catholic teaching of 
the Eucharist as defined by the 
Council of Trent. With regard to 
the recognition by the Orthodox 
Churches, we must remember that 
they consider all sacraments are in- 
validated by heresy and schism, and 
therefore Anglican sacraments are 
in themselves invalid. But they 
hold that by an extraordinary power 
of dispensation — “economy,” they 
style it—-they can validate retro- 
spectively sacraments in them- 
selves invalid! Which recognition 
amounts to zero. 

It is impossible in a brief review 
to do justice to this scholarly, de- 
tailed treatise of 756 pages. With- 
out doubt it will remain for all time 
the standard authority on the ques- 
tion of Anglican orders. Dr. Mes- 
senger quotes at length the views of 
Anglicans from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the twentieth; he states all 
the facts clearly; he answers all op- 
ponents courteously; he sums up in 
a masterly essay the whole problem 
in the light of Catholic theological 
teaching. 
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He concludes with a prayer: 
“Anglo-Catholics are in great part 
abandoning the former Protestant 
standards of their Church, and 
many indeed are looking with wist- 
ful eyes at the See of Peter. Well 
may they gaze upon the rock from 
which they were hewn. May they 
realize that the one way to remedy 
their sad state is to return to their 
Father’s House!” ao & 


The Harp That Once. By Howard 
Mumford Jones. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

The Minstrel Boy. By L. A. G. Strong. 
New York: Alfred Knopf. $3.75. 
The simultaneous appearance of 

two excellent biographies of 

Thomas Moore, one by an American, 

the other by an Irishman, is a grati- 

fying coincidence for it indicates a 

revival of interest in a poet long 

and unjustly neglected. Some of 

Moore’s songs are known wherever 

English is spoken but the chief facts 

of his life are probably unknown or 

forgotten. A recent advertisement 
of Professor Jones’s volume poses 
such questions as: Do you know 
that Moore once duelled with the 
critic Jeffrey and challenged Byron? 

That he was an intimate friend of 

Robert Emmet and the foremost 

political satirist of the Regency pe- 

riod? That he was the highest paid 
poet of his day, some of whose writ- 
ings anticipated Gilbert and Sulli- 
van? How many admirers of 
Moore’s melodies know that for a 
less vitriolic attack than his upon 
the Regent Leigh Hunt was sent to 
jail, that Moore took refuge on the 
continent from financial difficulties 
and that he once visited the United 

States departing with contempt for 

what he deemed the crudities of the 

Americans? 

Mr. Strong’s volume which re- 























veals an Irishman’s intimacy with 
the settings, traditions, and bent of 
mind of another Irishman is the 
more robust. Professor Jones knows 
Ireland as a conscientious student 
with a sympathetic but alien eye. 
Strong, for example, accepts Daniel 
O’Connell without question and has 
no difficulty in understanding how 
and why two such unlike minds as 
Moore’s and O’Connell’s clashed. 
To Professor Jones O’Connell was a 
“demagogue” whose break with the 
poet is to the latter’s credit. 
Professor Jones is a student of 
literature first and a_ biographer 
afterwards while the reverse is the 
case with Mr. Strong. Professor 
Jones sees in Moore a once com- 
manding figure in the Romantic 
Movement whose significance was 
too great to be forgotten. Ina sense 
his canvas is a wider one than Mr. 
Strong’s for he sets Moore in the 
Regency framework while constant- 
ly reminding the reader that the 
world of the Regency was only a 
part of the wider, colorful, and res- 
tive world which was post-Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Europe. 
The reputations of the Romantic 
Era have undergone ironic re- 
evaluations. Wordsworth, whose 
poetry yielded him a starvation in- 
come, has definitely come into his 
own; Coleridge has such ardent 
adorers as Swinburne; both Keats 
and Shelley outshine Byron; and 
Moore, once the darling of high so- 
ciety in England, acclaimed by 
throngs in the streets of Edinburgh 
as well as of Dublin, has sunk, by no 
less a stroke of irony, to undeserved 
neglect. Out of that neglect, follow- 
ing at a thirty-three years’ interval 
the fine but brief study by Stephen 
Gwynn, come the sincere and well- 
considered studies of Mr. Strong and 
Professor Jones. While both writers 
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discount much of Moore’s poetry, 
just as popular opinion has done in 
the eighty-five years since his death, 
they give warm and judicious praise 
to many of his lyrics which, admir- 
ably set to music, have become the 
possession of all men who speak the 
language in which Moore wrote and 
who are responsive to beauty, patri- 
otism and affection. The student of 
the Romantic Movement and the 
lover of poetry no less than the de- 
votee of Moore and of Irish literary 
history will want to own both these 
books. J. 3. BR. 


Aliens in the East. By Harry Emer- 
son Wildes. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 
$3.00. 

Because the arrival of Admiral 
Perry in Yokohama Bay in 1853 has 
been dramatized in our textbooks, 
many Americans have the impres- 
sion that his diplomacy first opened 
Japan to Western trade. They are 
convinced that he found a people 
deep in isolation, resentful of intru- 
sion and astonished by the display 
of guns. Mr. Wildes in his book 
gives a scholarly and detailed ac- 
count of the sixty-two visits made 
by ships of Western nations and the 
sporadic trade relations carried on 
during the previous four centuries. 

Japan, it is true, resented foreign 
intrusion. The belief that contacts 
with foreigners brought bad luck 
was stressed by a series of coinci- 
dences: Earthquakes, tidal waves 
and volcanic eruptions that followed 
the arrival of European ships. The 
Japanese tried to preserve them- 
selves from contamination, believ- 
ing that their own customs should 
not be marred by barbarian influ- 
ences. Europe, however, was 
thrilled by the idea of a secluded 
realm, inhabited by a strange race, 
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fabulously rich. After Marco Polo’s 
account of Zipangu became known, 
Europeans longed to explore the 
Islands—“for gold, for glory, for the 
propagation of the Faith.” Portu- 
guese pirates in 1543 were the first 
to reach Japan. 

Shortly afterwards St. Francis 
Xavier journeyed to these shores at 
the invitation of the daimio, to ex- 
plain the symbol of the Cross. He 
was an honored guest at Kagoshima 
in 1549. In forty days he had trans- 
lated the Lord’s Prayer into Japa- 
nese. He hoped he might Christian- 
ize the Empire. 

It is estimated that two hundred 
thousand converts were made by 
1577. But the rulers of Japan were 
more interested in firearms than in 
doctrines. The seed of Faith was 
all but destroyed by bitter persecu- 
tion. 

Will Adams, an Englishman, 
commanded Dutch gunners who 
cast the cannon that helped estab- 
lish Ivyeyasu as Shogun in 1600 and 
subdued recalcitrant feudal nobles. 

Under the strict rule of the Sho- 
gunate, anti-foreign feeling grew 
rapidly—because of Japan’s fear of 
conquest. Fear of the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the British, the Russians, 
advancing by the Kurile Islands and 
Kamchatka under Peter the Great. 
A rumor came that Russia and Great 
Britain were to divide the world. In 
1777 George Washington was hailed 
as a hero, the war god of America, 
because he was fighting the British 
advance. 

Mr. Wildes explains the fear psy- 
chosis by many overt acts of aggres- 
sion. The Dutch at Deshima 
drained two hundred million dollars 
worth of gold in a few years. Cop- 
per was taken out at the rate of 
sixty-five thousand tons a year. The 
Japanese received nothing in return 











that they valued. The suspicion en- 
gendered by early attempts at ex- 
ploitation has never quite left the 
Japanese. D. G. 


A World History of Art. By Sheldon 
Cheney. New York: The Viking 
Press. $5.00. 

The conception of art as an inte- 
gral part of intimate personal ex- 
perience is comparatively recent, 
nineteenth century criticism in this, 
as in other fields, having laid the 
emphasis firmly on the categorical. 
Art critics were chiefly concerned 
with the formulas and divisions of 
schools, and art historians with the 
brackets of dates and periods. 

Since these wintry methods still 
prevail in certain quarters, glaci- 
ating what should be a warming and 
vivifying experience, Sheldon Che- 
ney’s volume, in its divergence from 
the stereotyped and the academic, 
arrives with the refreshment of a 
Spring breeze. His own conception 
of the layman’s approach to art is 
set forth in his preface with unmis- 
takable clarity: “As one might arise 
some morning saying: ‘I should like 
to feel the grandeur of an El Greco, 
be immersed in the unearthly loveli- 
ness of a Sung landscape or a Sie- 
nese gold-and-rose Madonna. Why 
don’t the books tell me the things 
that will split the prison of my mind 
and open my faculties to that tran- 
scending experience?’ ” 

Mr. Cheney answers his own 
question in his World History of Art, 
not only for the searching neophyte, 
but, through the soundness of his 
scholarship, for the academician 
and the specialist. Whether writ- 
ing of painting and sculpture, of the 
toreutic arts, or of architecture as 
an intimate expression of the hu- 
man spirit, he understands that art 
history, to be vital and suggestive, 
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must have, in itself, something of 
the character of a pageant, dra- 
matic and colorful; or of a mural 
coterminous with the globe’s ex- 
tent. The smug consideration of 
European art, or that of “civilized” 
peoples, as alone worthy of atten- 
tion, and the consequent ignoring 
of the exsthetic efforts of primitive 
races, can produce only lopsided 
criticism. As the author further 
states in the Preface: “The Greek 
statue, the African idol, the Byzan- 
tine crucifix—each manifestation 
should be made understandable in 
terms of the singular background 
and the determining intention of the 
artist; but no less should be empha- 
sized the common factor binding all 
together. The world art-story, wid- 
ened to include Egyptian gods, Chi- 
nese tomb-figurines, and Polynesian 
masks, or the paintings of Giotto, 
Hokusai and Cézanne will comprise 
an infinitely varied pageant of man’s 
ways of life upon earth. But a pa- 
geant is the better for emphasized 
continuity and design.” 

He brings all these fields into in- 
ter-relation. The very names of his 
chapters express his conception of 
art as a world order. Among them 
are found: “The Primitives as the 
World’s Child-Artists”; “Pyramid, 
Statue and Picture in Egypt”; “Far 
Eastern Art and the Inner Eye”; 
“Venetian Painting: Orientalized 
Italy”; “El Greco and Catholic 
Spain.” 

It is in the picture that his zsthe- 
tic vision, aware of the unseen as 
well as the things seen in art, should 
place El Greco and Michelangelo at 
the head of the Masters; should 
make them the test of sensitive per- 
ception and matured judgment. He 
writes: “I cannot better define my 
own position, in entering upon the 
writing of a ‘new’ history, than by 
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saying that I see El Greco’s can- 
vases as characterized richly if not 
supremely by the determining for- 
mal and mystical values.” 

It can be said of this history of 
the world’s art, what its author says 
of the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel; 
that it is “symphonically related” 
to its subject-matter, through the 
rather rare combination of the mys- 
tic’s vision with the scholar’s ac- 
curacy. 

The appendix offers a very serv- 
iceable bibliography as well as a 
table of dates of outstanding Euro- 
pean monuments and masters, and 
a chart of concurrent oriental and 
Western developments. 

A. McC. S. 


I Knew Hitler. By Kurt G. W. Lu- 
decke. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.75. 

This is one of the most realistic 
pen-portraits of the Fuehrer that 
has appeared in English. Kurt 
Ludecke can produce authentic 
documentation for his association 
with Hitler. The latter enjoyed the 
conversation of his adventurous, 
pushing “Amerikaner,” whose prow- 
ess as a publicist for the Nazi cause 
was proved in a brief interlude in 
Washington. Ludecke shows how 
close Hitler skimmed to the rim of 
disaster in the tense days which im- 
mediately preceded his attainment 
of power. More than once bank- 
ruptcy stared the “Bohemian cor- 
poral” in the face. His phenomenal 
luck saved him; that and a genius 
for intrigue that spun its web of 
flattery and deception about Presi- 
dent Hindenburg and the desk-gen- 
eral, Kurt von Schleicher. The au- 
thor has a fairly circumstantial ac- 
count of the conspiracy which un- 
dermined Chancellor Bruening even 
though the later retained his ma- 
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jority in the Reichstag. The dark 
spots in the career of the renegade, 
Franz von Papen, are underlined. 
This pious Westphalian politician is 
portrayed enacting the tragic rdéle of 
an executioner of freedom and reli- 
gion. His is the chief responsibility 
for the chain of events that led to 
the final success of the Nazis. Inci- 
dentally, he is the only ex-Chancel- 
lor who is permitted an occasional 
opportunity to revisit Berlin. 

The author, in spite of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the details 
he narrates, makes a number of mis- 
interpretations of policy. The Vati- 
can did not engage in “underground 
machinations for a Separatist move- 
ment which would have broken Ba- 
varia from the Reich with the help 
of France....” Furthermore, it is 
an offense against good taste, if not 
against decency to salt the story 
with suggestive scenes of amorous 
conquest and coarse mention of vul- 
gar details that are not ordinarily 
found except in unexpurgated edi- 
tions of Aristophanes. Perhaps this 
offensive brutality is a by-product of 
the Nazi training. 

Nevertheless, the book contains 
unforgettable pictures of most of the 
party leaders, Goering, Goebbels, 
Rosenberg and Hess. Enough back- 
ground is furnished to fit these 
figures into the contemporaneous 
chapter of German history. One 
gathers that the author is fortunate 
to have survived his experiences. A 
Nazi in exile is much like Trotsky in 
Mexico. J. F. T. 


Social Message of the New Testament. 
By H. Schumacher, D.D. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.00. 

The author, for many years a Pro- 
fessor of Holy Scripture at the Cath- 
olic University of America, has gath- 
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ered together here in a handy vol- 
ume all the sayings of Jesus and His 
Apostles which can be interpreted 
as bearing upon the “social” prob- 
lems of life. This considerable 
textual material has been systemati- 
cally arranged and then frankly ap- 
plied to the many vexing social 
problems of the present age. No 
Catholic work of precisely this type 
and purpose existed hitherto in our 
English language, although a good 
number of non-Catholic works have 
been written offering a variety of 
individualistic interpretations of 
Christ’s social teaching. Dr. Schu- 
macher wishes to present no novel 
theories regarding Christ’s message, 
but only Christ’s message itself with 
its clear literal implications, and 
then to point out the essential iden- 
tity of this message with the prin- 
ciples of the Reconstruction Pro- 
gram contained in the great Social 
Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII. and 
Pius XI. 

It is the custom of materialists to 
speak of human society as a mere 
mechanical entity which can be re- 
paired by replacing its worn-out ele- 
ments and by adjusting its working 
hours, its wages, its distribution of 
property, etc. The New Testament 
and the Papal Encyclicals insist that 
the reformation of Society must be 
an organic one. The greatest and 
most sublime society-making factor 
lies in the recognition of Christ’s re- 
demption by which members of a 
mere natural human society are 
transformed into a new creation of 
supernatural character, a mystical 
body animated by Christ’s spirit. 
Let no one believe that the victory 
of Christianity in the fourth century 
was the outcome of a merely natural 
religious evolution. On the contrary 
it was brought about by a violent in- 
terruption of the course of the 
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merely natural forces by which hu- 
man society had been swept along. 
Amidst our present-day problems 
there is need of the same heroic 
loyalty and sainthood and the same 
willingness to leave all for the king- 
dom of heaven. 

The book, because of the sys- 
tematic presentation of its subject 
matter, lends itself to convenient 
use as a textbook and reference 
book. For reasons not given, the 
author has seen fit, however, to list 
in his table of contents nothing more 
than the titles of his five general 
chapters and it is only in the pages 
of the text itself that the reader will 
find that there are many useful di- 
visions and subdivisions _ T. C. P. 


The Proletariat. By Goetz A. Briefs. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. $3.00. 

Professor Briefs, formerly profes- 
sor of economics at the Technical 
Institute, Berlin, is now attached to 
the staff of Georgetown University. 
Some of his already published stud- 
ies have been used in the construc- 
tion of the present work which de- 
pends also upon his more recent in- 
vestigation of conditions in this 
country. Among the questions to 
which the: author here addresses 
himself are these: Does Capitalism 
give evidence of being about to col- 
lapse? Are its present Fascist ten- 
dencies death throes or self-preserv- 
ing activities? Do the members of 
the propertyless working class agree 
among themselves? Will national- 
ism or internationalism dominate 
the proletariat? Will a class con- 
sciousness develop in the proletariat 
as a whole or in small working class 
groups? 

The author is clear, honest, scien- 
tific and he has given us a splendid 
book based on sound principles, 
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careful study of facts and scrupu- 
lously exact logic. Not professing to 
solve the problems he raises, he 
leaves us nevertheless greatly en- 
lightened. Fundamentally, like 
every other sound social thinker, he 
is a religious philosopher, and he 
perceives that the basic concepts of 
our civilization are rooted in Chris- 
tian faith and that the saving idea 
of personality must be protected by 
Christian theology. Communism he 
regards as a ressentiment philoso- 
phy,—a defense mechanism of the 
kind developed by individuals or 
groups who glorify a lesser estate 
when they are barred from one more 
desirable. No collectivist organiza- 
tion of labor, he says, “replaces what 
the Christian philosophy of labor 
implies; the elevation of the worker 
as a person, who through his work 
met his needs and realized the ulti- 
mate welfare of his soul.” 
J. McS. 


Histoire Générale de Il’Institut des 
Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes. Par 
Georges Rigault. Paris: Librairie 
Plon. Tome I. 

This is a scholarly, well docu- 
mented, and fascinating history of 
the life, labors and writings of St. 
John Baptist de la Salle, the founder 
of the Institute of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools (1651-1719). 
The General Chapter which com- 
missioned Georges Rigault to write 
the history of the Institute was 
well advised, for the author has 
made a thorough study of all previ- 
ous biographies of the saint, has 
read carefully the saint’s letters and 
writings, and has consulted every 
document found in the Institute’s 
archives. 

The first volume is divided into 
three parts: Part I. treats of popu- 
lar education before the time of St. 
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John Baptist de la Salle, special at- 
tention being paid to his immediate 
precursors, Charles Demia, Nicolas 
Barré and Nicolas Roland. Part II. 
gives the history of the Institute up 
to the death of its founder, correct- 
ing, amplifying and critically ex- 
amining the biographies of Bernard, 
Maillefer, Blain, Lucard, Guibert 
and others. Part III. analyzes the 
writings of the founder, bringing 
out in bold relief his spiritual teach- 
ing, his pedagogical methods, his 
estimate of the rule, his concept of 
the perfect Christian Brother. 

In these pages we have a clear-cut 
picture of a saint who gladly re- 
signed his ecclesiastical office and 
distributed his fortune to the poor 
he loved; a saint whose confidence 
in God never wavered although he 
struggled for thirty-five years to 
keep his Institute from ruin; a saint 
who met the opposition of prelates 
and fellow educators with a calm 
that knew no discouragement; an 
educator who ranks with the great- 
est of all time; a loyal and uncom- 
promising champion of the Holy See 
when Jansenism refused it due 
homage; a master of the spiritual 
life whose heroic sanctity well 
merited his canonization by Pope 
Leo XIII. B. L. C. 


The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. 
By Ricardo Quintana. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.75. 
Such early Swift students as Jef- 

frey and Thackeray accepted a 

mythos already manufactured for 

them by generations content to re- 
pudiate the Dean as “irresistibly 
evil.” Later biographers — Craik, 

Forster, et alii..—tried in vain to re- 

examine this mythos, to give to 

Swift the “sane consideration” they 

accorded his contemporaries. Pro- 

fessor Quintana is more successful 
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—he attempts not only a fresh and 
unprejudiced interpretation, but a 
study of Swift as seen projected 
“against the background of his age.” 
Relegating, therefore, all biograph- 
ical facts to convenient tables, he 
proceeds at once to a survey of his 
subject’s intellectual inheritance. 

Temple established Swift’s hatred 
of science and implanted in his 
young secretary certain germs of 
political thought. But, more prop- 
erly speaking, no single man really 
shaped the Dean’s mind. That 
mind was, rather, the product of an 
entire age and was influenced 
chiefly by the New Stoicism and the 
various derivatives of Rationalism: 
equalitarianism; anti-intellectual- 
ism; a negative feeling toward his- 
tory; and a hatred of “enthusiasm,” 
traceable to Butler. Like his con- 
temporaries, therefore, Swift came 
to regard zeal as “a disease of the 
imagination”; and as a result of 
his heritage he found it impossi- 
ble to realize a “fuller” religious 
life. He did not know the worth 
of “spiritual humility and fineness”; 
with his complete “mastery of dis- 
gust” he tended to “retch at the ir- 
rational.” But, although not the 
greatest writer of his day, he was 
still the most compelling, the most 
gifted with “terrific intellectual in- 
tensity.” Such are Professor Quin- 
tana’s conclusions. 

The Mind and Art of Jonathan 
Swift offers analyses of Swift's 
writings that are most complete and 
scholarly, though not always so 
readable, because of their wealth of 
detail. Rather annoying, however, 
is its author’s habit of referring to 
the Catholic Church as merely 
“catholic” or “Roman catholic”; 
and somewhat indefensible is his 
implied justification of Swift’s con- 
duct in certain moral crises. (Thus, 
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Swift’s brutal rejection of Varina is 
waved aside on the flimsy excuse 
that “Anglo-Saxon society, until re- 
cently perhaps, has refused to con- 
sider the terms in which a man is 
to reject a suitor.”) With a few 
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such exceptions, however, one can 
be grateful for Professor Quin- 
tana’s careful and thorough re- 
searches, and for the honest inter- 
pretation of his material. 

C. J. McC. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Brother Petroc’s Return. 
By S. M. C. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.75). Brother Petroc was a 
young Benedictine novice who in 
1549, on the eve of his ordination, 
fell into a trance and was thought 
to be dead. As the king’s looters 
were about to descend on the mon- 
astery, the Brothers buried Petroc 
hastily in a sealed tomb, fled and 
were lost in shipwreck. In our own 
day the author assumes the resto- 
ration of the ancient monastery to 
the Benedictines, who, while mak- 
ing alterations, come upon Petroc, 
“asleep in the Lord,” and revive him 
from this state of suspended anima- 
tion. Thereafter, the holy young 
novice meets at first hand the star- 
tlng changes wrought by time, 
science and the Reformation. Most 
startling of all, to him, are the in- 
tricate changes in the spiritual life, 
and the conflict between the old 
and the new becomes the central 
theme of the book. There are inter- 
esting discussions of the Ignation, 
the Benedictine and the Dominican 
methods. Throughout the story, 
there is a gently persistent plea for 
simplicity, for contemplation. It is 
pointed out as a curious fact that 
the more man has developed mate- 
rial resources around him the more 
has he turned inward to introspec- 
tion and egotism, whereas in the 
ages of simplicity his undistracted 
thoughts flew Godward. In the dis- 
cussion of these deep-lying values 
the author is sometimes hampered 


by the use of the novel as a vehicle; 
however she has written a charming 
story and created convincing per- 
sonalities. The tenets advanced will 
probably arouse a variety of reac- 
tions, but the book is sure to make 
many and lasting friends, and to in- 
sure a widespread welcome to the 
future works of “S. M. C.” 

Rumbin Galleries. By Booth Tark- 
ington (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). Once again, 
Booth Tarkington spins a yarn like- 
ly to be treasured by each reader as 
a precious memory for many a day 
to come. Mr. Rumbin is an agile, 
bulky, shrewd, gallant, kindly and 
ingratiating little foreigner who 
“acquires” and “places” (but never 
buys or sells!) works of art at as 
nice a profit as possible, all the 
while expressing himself in most as- 
tounding language. This bouncing 
little bag of harmless explosives so 
wins one’s affections that he can 
well take his place beside the other 
beloved creations of Tarkington’s 
imagination. The inarticulate but 
eager Howard Catlett who flourishes 
under an appearance of dumb aris- 
tocracy and a cutaway coat, the 
lovely, efficient Georgina Horne and 
the richly conceived minor charac- 
ters combine with a succession of 
broadly humorous situations and a 
leaven of wise observations concern- 
ing art and human foibles, to form 
one of the really delightful books of 
the year. 


Oleander River. By G. B. Stern 
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(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). As the name implies, here 
is a story set in a languorous, ro- 
mantic, tropical dreamland, and all 
the other elements are in harmony 
with this setting. There is a charm- 
ing nymph, a handsome boy, a 
strong and mysterious man-of-the- 
world, an assortment of irrepres- 
sible children and irresponsible 
peasants, a chateau-full of aristo- 
crats and a bohemian villa, a beau- 
tiful river, mountains and the sun 
and sea of the Riviera. Despite all 
this invitation to charm, the book 
suffers from a lack of originality; 
each episode could be matched, it 
would seem, with a similar one from 
some well-known book, and it is not 
really disarming to have the author 
not only admit but call attention to 
these resemblances. Oleander River 
could probably be best enjoyed in 
the course of an indolent cruise. It 
is amusing rather than convincing. 
One episode, somewhat objection- 
able in itself, is made more so be- 
cause of the cloak of complacency 
with which it is enveloped. 


EpucaTion: Think and Live. By 
Bakewell Morrison, S.J., and Ste- 
phen J. Rueve, S.J. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.70). 
A type of book long sought for has 
been a religious text adapted to the 
needs of non-Catholic college stu- 
dents in Catholic colleges. Many of 
these young people would like to 
have a simple but fairly compre- 
hensive statement of sound philo- 
sophical principles, such as a Cath- 
olic gets at the beginning of his re- 
ligion course. But they often want, 
or think they want, instruction 
without any ‘“‘sectarian contro- 
versy.” The present volume may be 
regarded as a contribution to the 
need just described. It makes no 
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attempt to justify Catholicism; but 
it enables the intelligent student to 
get a good grasp of those principles 
upon which philosophy and religion 
must be based; and its authors write 
in a scientific, that is to say, an ob- 
jective, unemotional style. It is un- 
mistakably a textbook to be studied, 
rather than used for cursory read- 
ing; but it offers the serious reader 
something not easy to find else- 
where. Typical of the terse treat- 
ment of current questions is the dis- 
cussion on page 89 of the letter on 
immortality which appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly in June, 1935. 
The Slaughter of Innocence. By 
Dan Gilbert (California: The Dan- 
ielle Publishers). Following a line 
already marked out as his own, 
Dan Gilbert has gathered together 
evidence of the appalling immo- 
rality prevalent in the public 
schools of this country. When one 
has discounted whatever is un- 
proved or unlikely in these pages, 
there remains a record sufficiently 
shocking to arouse indignation, 
shame and fear in the heart of every 
American. In many instances the 
evidence he presents is of such a 
kind that not even the strongest 
cross examination would shake it or 
lessen its horror. One-tenth of what 
he says would make him subject to 
a dozen suits for libel were there a 
flaw in his case. He quotes from 
texts that are required subjects of 
study, from the Scholastic, the na- 
tional high school weekly, from Con- 
gressional hearings and from the 
writings of teachers and professors. 
Among his exhibits is a quotation 
from the May, 1937, issue of Red 
Book Magazine, in which Mrs. 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley and Mrs. 
Florence Haxton Britten after a 
study of forty-six widely separated 
and representative secular colleges 
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and universities conclude that 33 
per cent of college girls lose their 
virginity between matriculation and 
graduation; and that more than 
78 per cent of the girl students 
approve of premarital sex rela- 
tions. 

Sex Psychology in Education. By 
Rudolph Allers (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50). Readers 
acquainted with Dr. Allers will an- 
ticipate a profound study, not a 
merely interesting, superficial dis- 
cussion of vital problems in this 
book, with a title so challenging 
that three of its four words com- 
mand instant attention. Those other 
readers not yet introduced to the 
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author may be warned that he here 
sticks closely to his professed pur- 
pose, which is to establish “funda- 
mental principles and to lay general 
foundations.” It is not a sensational 
but an authoritative volume,—trec- 
ommended to every cultured teacher 
or parent. Undeniably the author 
is at times rather sweeping in his 
statements, and at times obscure in 
his meaning. Deliberately enough 
he proposes questions which he does 
not, indeed cannot, adequately an- 
swer. But his philosophy is sound, 
his science that of an expert and 
those who treat his book as it de- 
serves to be treated, will lay it down 
permanently enriched. 
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